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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 
I.—THE NEMESIS OF PARTY. 


Srupents of party politics may well be excused if they find them- 
selves somewhat puzzled in the presence of passing events. For 
more than two years a Tory Ministry has been in office in the 
United Kingdom. It is known that the vote by which it was 
returned to power did not represent a majority in the constituencies. 
Ever since it has been in office it has displayed a cynical disregard 
for its own pledges and an even more cynical resolve to make use of 
its parliamentary backing for the purpose of specially benefiting the 
classes whose interests it represents. So far from adopting the 
traditions of foreign policy which have been accepted as proper to its 
principles, it has been content to play a small second fiddle to conti- 
nental despotisms, and to commit the country to humiliations, which, 
fifty years ago, would have been deemed incredible and impossible. 
It has at least four more years of office before it, and the General Elec- 
tion which will decide its fate will be one of the most critical that have 
ever taken place within the century. 

Having regard to these facts, and having regard also to the 
example of still remembered constitutional conflicts, it might surely 
be thought that already the representatives of the more democratic 
party would be arranging their campaign, strengthening their forti- 
fied positions, choosing their battle-grounds, and training their troops. 
Speaking from a Liberal point of view, there is a reactionary oligarchy 
to be got rid of—an oligarchy which makes use of a misguided 
section of the popular vote for the purpose of enriching landowners 
and denationalising education. Where, however, are the signs of 
democratic activity ? Where are the evidences of democratic faith ¢ 
These things, strange to say, are conspicuous by their absence. Only 
a few months ago a vacancy had to be filled up in the representation 
of an important provincial constituency, which had been for many 
years past notable for its democratic majorities. The democratic 
candidate, it is true, was victorious, but his victory was almost worse 
than a defeat. Not only was the democratic majority lamentably 
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reduced, but it was painfully apparent that the life and spring had 
gone out of the democratic forces. It was just a toss-up how the 
election might have gone. A hundred indifferent voters more or less 
would have left the democratic candidate in a minority. And who 
can deny that the indifference of democratic voters really constituted 
the most alarming feature of the occasion alluded to? It is true 
that since then Liberal majorities have been increased and Tory 
majorities diminished. But it yet remains to be seen whether in 
these instances the result was due to any real political enthusiasm, or 
as at Deptford—of 





merely to local conditions and the pressure 
p2ssing circumstances. 

Matters appear in no better light when attention is turned to what 
is being done by the real or reputed leaders and organizers of the 
democratic army. It is notorious, painfully notorious, that every 
effort made by independent sections of the democratic party to 
quicken the interest of the masses in the pressing questions of the 
hour has been regarded as an offence by the official managers—to 
use the expression—of the Liberal party. No words have been too 
bitter, no sarcasms too pronounced, when these adventurous persons 
have had to be condemned in the columns of Liberal official journals. 
To suggest increased activity is blasphemous; to put forward the 
lines of a possible programme is a crime. The Pharisees who con- 
demned the exercise of the healing power on the Sabbath were not 
more hypocritically indignant than the politicians who have assailed 
certain independent circulars. ‘There is the National Liberal 
Federation,” they have exclaimed ; “there is the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme; there is the Federation’s President ; there is the proper and 
organized representation of Liberal constituencies through the Fede- 
ration. These are orthodox means of salvation. Make use of them 
ina humble and contrite spirit. But do not dare to suggest that 
Liberals may think, and speak, and act for themselves. Do not 
venture to suggest that the high priests of democracy are in any 
need of a spurring on to their duties. And, above all, do not be 
so impious as to suggest that what has not received the approval of 
the National Liberal Federation, or has not arisen through its initia- 
tive, may yet be worthy the consideration of democratic voters, of the 
rank and file of the Liberal Party.” 

That the above correctly describes the attitude of the official heads 
of the Liberal Party towards its more earnest members, it would be 
difficult to deny. It is necessary to admit further that at no time 
since a democratic party came into existence in Great Britain has 
there been a less degree of sympathy, of mutual trust, between its 
official leaders and its millions of adherents and supporters. The 
leaders do not know what the people are thinking ; the people do not 
know what their leaders are doing. Judging by what one sometimes 
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reads, it would almost seem as though the whole principles of 
democracy had been narrowed down to a dispute over the personal 
merits of Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt. That the 
reactionary oligarchy represented by the present Ministry should 
rejoice over such a state of things is comprehensible enough ; that 
there should be anywhere a Liberal who fails to resent it is 
incomprehensible altogether. It is comprehensible on the one side 
and incomprehensible on the other, because while Toryism depends 
almost entirely on consideration of persons, democracy depends almost 
entirely on consideration of principles. Hence, so long as the official 
representatives of the Liberal Party encourage discussions as to the 
fitness of persons, and discourage attempts at the discussion of prin- 
ciples, they are playing directly into the hands of Toryism and render- 
ing more and more certain a Tory victory at the next General Election. 

In view of these facts, those who are sincerely interested in the 
acceptance of democratic principles, so far from condemning the un- 
official Liberals who have striven to arouse the interest of the 
democratic masses throughout the country, will rather be disposed to 
praise them for their independence and public spirit. They will, 
moreover, clearly recognise the truth that if those who claim to have 
the official direction of the Liberal Party fail to satisfy the aspirations 
of the bulk of that party, and succeed only in strengthening the hold 
possessed over the country by the representatives of the Tory oligarchy, 
the official machinery of the Liberal Party must be very seriously 
at fault, and that either the mending or the ending of that machinery 
is a pressing duty of the great democratic mass. 

In order to get a little light on the situation thus defined, it 
will be useful to enquire what amount of agreement there is between 
any popularly accepted principles of party government, and the facts 
of party government (or what is called such) as practically existing. 

Now it is undeniable that, the more the actual facts of party 
government are examined, the less reason does there seem to be for 
concluding that party government involves any principle whatever. 
It will rather begin to be seen that what is known and spoken of as 
party government is, and has been, merely the result of a series of 
historical accidents, modified more or less by the sense of practical 
necessity and regard for practical convenience. Up to the passing of 
the first Reform Act, certainly, party government in Great Britain was 
merely a struggle between rival aristocratic families to secure adminis- 
trative control, with all the spoils of office and patronage resulting 
therefrom. 'The masses had no political existence. ‘ I was not aware,” 
said one of the actors in the election scene in “ John Halifax,” “that the 
people chose the members of the House of Commons.”’ No more they 
did. Political matters were entirely and solely in the hands of perhaps 
one per cent. of the population of the country. When,with the passing of 
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4 THE NEMESIS OF PARTY. 
the Reform Act, the democracy began to be born, it was still the object 
of the contending aristocratic families to control the political machine, 
and if one set of rivals seemed to fall in with the progressive principles 
that were beginning to be apparent, they were actuated far more by 
regard for their own chances than by regard for any abstract political 
ideals. As it happened, however, the course of events just then—say 
between 1832 and 1848—gave to the idea of party government a 
greater reality than it had ever possessed before. The question of 
dear food, for the benefit of the agriculturist, or cheap food, for the 
benefit of the manufacturer, was a question which very fairly divided 
the country, and which involved the acceptance or rejection of definite 
ideas of national destiny and national well-being. For once, but in 
the most accidental manner, party government became something of a 
reality, and, because it was something of a reality, an energetic 
impulse was given to party organization. The mercantile prosperity 
that followed on the adoption of Free Trade principles—prosperity, 
however, which by no means wholly resulted from the adoption of 
those principles—made the Liberal cause, the anti-Landowners’ cause, 
popular. But it was not Liberal organization that then won Liberal 
victories. Those victories were won because the rank and file of the 
Liberal Party were in earnest and believed there was something worth 
fighting for. And, strong in their belief, they carried position after 
position, destroying utterly, so far as the House of Commons was 
concerned, the landowner’s privileges, and solidifying the dream 
of democracy, as it appeared to the Chartists, into something quite 
capable of being a reality. 

If one asks what it was that enabled Liberal principles—democratic 
principles—to prevail more and more in the face of all the aristocratic 
forces of the country, the answer is simple. It was not machinery, 
it was enthusiasm. Enthusiasm found the machinery that was 
necessary ; enthusiasm dispensed with machinery when it was not 
necessary. That the great Liberal reaction of 1880 was due to 
enthusiasm no one can doubt, though it may perhaps be suspected 
that the enthusiasm would not have accomplished all that it did 
accomplish had it not been for Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous power of 
teaching enthusiasm to realise its full capabilities. In that reaction 
of 1880 the idea of a distinction between official and unofficial Liberals 
was never so much as dreamed of. The Liberal who became an 
official was carried into office by the wave of popular enthusiasm. It 
was the wave of popular enthusiasm that, a little later, created the 
machinery by which, it was hoped, its own permanence would be 
secured. The National Liberal Federation came into existence as the 
organized expression of the strength of a united and triumphant demo- 
cratic party—a party which was in itself the expression of a grand 
national resolve in favour of democratic principles. It was in the 
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following of the same enthusiasm that the great work of revision and 
consolidation of the franchise was carried through in 1885. Whether 
that revision exercised, from a democratic point of view, an adverse 
effect upon urban constituencies may be a matter for argument. There 
can, however, be no doubt that its effect was, from a democratic point 
of view, favourable as regards the more rural constituencies, which 
displayed a power of independent voting quite beyond average 
expectations. 

The split that occurred in the ranks of the Liberal party in 1886, 
over the Home Rule Bill, is a matter that, from one point of view, 
demands an entirely independent treatment. That not a few Liberal 
voters were largely influenced by the defections of Liberal leaders 
there can be no doubt, and probably no defections exercised more 
effect than those of Mr. John Bright and Mr. Chamberlain. When 
men of this stamp—men who had been regarded as unshakable pillars 
of democracy—declined to follow Mr. Gladstone, the more pliant 
among Liberal electors might well feel doubtful. What is more to 
the present purpose is the undoubted fact that the difference of opinion 
among Liberal leaders and Liberal voters on the Home Rule question 
deprived the Liberal party of a very large proportion of the enthu- 
siasm that had up to that point mainly contributed to Liberal victories. 
And it was inevitable that when that enthusiasm diminished—when 
the Liberal party ceased to live mainly through the activity of its 
individual nerve-cells—the machinery of the party would begin to 
assume a more commanding position. If the Liberal party was not 
to be justified by its individual enthusiasms, how was it to be justified ? 
Well, the machinery was there, a machinery possessed of that peren- 
nial vice of all machinery—a conviction as to the necessity for its own 
existence. As enthusiasm faded, machinery began to dominate, no 
doubt being penetrated with the very plausible conviction that by its 
means some kind of enthusiasm could be kept alive. Nevertheless, 
the result was a result which was really inevitable. Machinery became 
more mechanical, and tended to put belief in the necessity for a party 
organization in the place of the individual enthusiasm and conviction 
by which alone a progressive party can ever hope to live. And it was 
only natural that, as regard for principles faded out of sight, regard 
for persons—a weakness to which all political organizations are eter- 
nally exposed—should gain in strength and importance. 

The demoralising influence of a party machinery, resolved to believe 
in itself, began to be felt, when, in 1892, the results of another General 
Election had placed upon the Liberal leaders the duty of forming a 
new Administration. The elevation of Lord Rosebery to a position 
of commanding influence, coupled with the elimination, as far as 
possible, of the Radical element from official positions—these were 
points upon which the machinery of the Liberal Party insisted, to the 
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great discomfiture of all who believed in the bold and unfaltering 
declaration of democratic principles. The error was one in the highest 
degree characteristic of machinery forgetful of the purposes it was 
originally intended to serve, and profoundly impressed with its own 
insight and necessity. What tended still more to create a gulf 
between the machinery and the once enthusiastic units of the Liberal 
Party was that the point on which the machinery most strongly 
insisted was totally at variance with the main doctrines of democracy. 
What was claimed for Lord Rosebery was a sort of divine right to 
understand and to direct the foreign policy of the country. The claim 
was one which, though sanctioned by one of the constitutional fictions 
of our political structure, was totally opposed to the vital principles of 
democracy. So long as the Sovereign—which means the person for 
is allowed to retain a 





the time being in charge of the Foreign Office 
constitutional right of absolutely controlling the relations between 
Great Britain and foreign States, democracy has no real existence. 
Hence, in spite of the result of the elections of 1892, it was only a 
maimed and imperfect democracy that found expression through the 
so-called Liberal Ministry formed in that year. Enthusiasm was 
fettered, machinery reigned in its place ; and, beyond this, enthusiasm 
was being continually warned that it must not be too enthusiastic, 
lest it should offend and embarrass and possibly alienate those whose 
duty, in their own eyes, it was to make democracy respectable in the 
estimation of the aristocratic courts of Europe. 

The position, bad as it was, was rendered far worse when, owing 
to causes the inner history of which has still to be explored, Mr. 
Gladstone was compelled to retire from the Cabinet, leaving Lord 
Rosebery to assume the position of Premier. Here was another 
triumph for machinery, which regarded Lord Rosebery as its special 
protégé ; here was another blow for the enthusiasm which Mr. Glad- 
stone, above all others, had over and over again been able to consoli- 
date and express. The result was exactly what might have been 
expected. Enthusiasm in the Liberal Party, confident in itself, con- 
fident in its principles, prepared to fight with vigour and to make 
sacrifices for the attainment of the desired ends, was killed. Machinery 
became transcendent, and, taught by those tc whom it had given its 
support and its worship, began more and more to occupy itself, not 
with the testing and promulgation of democratic principles, but 
with considerations of the best way so to serve and conciliate all 
interests as to make it possible for its chosen apostles to succeed to and 
to remain in office. In fact, an oligarchy which called itself Liberal 
adopted the principles of the other oligarchy which was genuinely 
and convincedly Tory, with the very natural result that, the moment 
an opportunity arose for a fresh General Election, the Tory oligarchy 
beat the Liberal oligarchy out of the field. Even the one shred of 
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democratic principle to which the Liberal oligarchy clung only served 
to make its defeat more thorough. Animated by a traditional regard 
for the voice of the constituencies, it made an appeal to the country 
when defeated on a minor matter of administration. This was a 
blunder of which the Tory oligarchy would never have been guilty; 
have we not seen how leading members of a Tory Ministry can 
openly quarrel with each other without necessitating so much as 
a resignation? The Liberal oligarchy, however, made the mistake 
of thinking that a small constitutional virtue could be set off against 
several great constitutional vices, and reaped its reward in the shape 
of a defeat that gave the Tory oligarchy a clear six years of influence 
and office. 

It is when these facts are realised that the antagonism between 
democratic principles and what professes to be the machinery of the 
Democratic Party will be clearly perceived. That machinery is at 
this moment strangling democratic principles, and strengthening the 
hands of all that is anti-democratic. How has this position arisen ? 
There can be no question that it has very largely arisen through 
the practical adoption of the doctrine that what is known as “ party 
government” is expressive of some natural principle, instead of being 
merely an historical accident. The mistake is not exactly a mistake 
of yesterday. It was more or less dimly accepted when, early in the 
present reign, constitutional government was granted to the leading 
British Colonies, where the adoption of the principle of “‘ party govern- 
ment ”’ has resulted in the paralysing of useful legislation and in the 
creation and perpetuation of crying abuses. It gathered strength 
when, some fifty years ago, democratic necessities found strength to 
express themselves in the face of aristocratic interests. For a time, in 
fact, the theory of party government actually coincided with historical 
facts. But just as the orbit of a comet may seem for a short space 
to coincide with the orbit of a planet, though the two orbits are 
following curves of a widely different nature, so the temporary 
coincidence of the theory of party government with historical facts 
or accidents does nothing to establish a real harmony between the 
two. 

It is of the utmost importance that those who are sincerely attached 
to democratic principles should keep these facts before them. It has 
to be borne in mind that what democratic principles have been 
struggling against is the constant and continual endeavour of the 
Tory oligarchy, representing probably very much less than the 
interests of a tenth of the people of the Kingdom, to retain and 
exercise supreme political power. This is an object for the attaining 
of which an iron-bound party organization is admirably adapted. It 
is not thought that is wanted; it is not enthusiasm; it is discipline— 
the subjection, that is, of all individual wills to a central mandate. 
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The less an adherent of the Tory oligarchy thinks, the less he is 
penetrated by enthusiasm, the more valuable he becomes to the 
cause he supports. It should surely be obvious, however, that the 
more this spirit of iron discipline is suited to the needs of the Tory 
oligarchy, the less is it suited to any efforts in a democratic direction. 
For democracy, if it is a true democracy, involves of necessity indi- 
vidual powers of thought, conviction, and enthusiasm. The drawbacks 
of existing conditions have to be clearly seen, intelligently condemned, 
and enthusiastically combated. These were the secrets of Liberal 
success when the Corn Laws had to be dealt with, when the franchise 
had to be extended, when the false Imperialism of the Beaconsfield 
Ministry had to be set straight. To check enthusiasm, to check 
individual action, by appeals to party discipline, by exhortations to 
submissively leave all matters of political concern in the hands of 
party leaders and party organization—this is to strike at the very 
root of democratic principle, to blaspheme against every maxim of 
popular government. For it is the duty and the place of democratic 
leaders not to impose a policy, but to seek a mandate, and that demo- 
cratic leader will be the most successful who most possesses the power 
to realise what the popular demands of the moment are. Surely 
everybody knows this, and everybody knows that in this direction 
is to be found the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s unrivalled power over the 
democratic masses. One speech by Mr. Gladstone, or by some popular 
leader qualified to take his place, must always be of ten times more 
value to the democratic cause than all the labours of the National 
Liberal Federation for ten years together. 

“ Let us, then,” it may be answered, “ wait for another Mr. Glad- 
stone, and in the meantime leave it to the National Liberal Federation 
to maintain discipline and keep up the solidity of the democratic 
forces.”” That counsel might be accepted, were it not for the fact 
that, in the absence of a recognised popular leader, the National 
Liberal Federation itself practically does nothing. It is waiting for 
inspiration, and there is none that comes to it. Why? Because it 
does not believe in itself 
machinery of the windmill that it neglects to provide any corn to 
be ground. And, because it does not believe in itself, no one else 
believes in it. It not only does nothing ; it does worse than nothing; 
for, in the sublime name of machinery and discipline, it absolutely 
forbids any one to take any independent action. The president of 
the Federation has his hand on the throttle valve. If he chooses 
to turn on the steam, well and good. If he does not choose to turn 
on the steam, it is impious on the part of any one else even to 
suggest that steam ought to be turned on. Could anyone, considering 
the brilliant history of the Democratic Party from 1845 to 1885, 
imagine a more complete blotting out of every factor of political progress? 
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Is it to be credited that this was the end looked forward to by the 
Liberal leaders of the fifties and the sixties? Is it to be tolerated 
that the living democratic forces of the country—living, that is to 
say, if they have not already been crushed to death by the Juggernaut 
of the National Liberal Federation—must be content to gaze in silent 
adoration at the figure of the president of the Federation, as he 
balances the rival claims of two representative aristocrats, in neither 
of whom a single genuine Liberal reposes any real confidence, to 
be regarded as the accepted saviour of the democratic multitudes ? 
There is only one set of people who are, or who can be, contented 
with such a condition of things, and those are the members of the Tory 
oligarchy. And they are pleased with good reason; for they know 
well that, so long as matters continue thus, nothing can interfere with 
the prospect of an uninterrupted Tory control of the administration 
of the country’s affairs. 

It is not, however, merely by the machinery of party that demo- 
cratic principles are being strangled. The fictions with which party 
government is mixed up, upon which, in fact, it rests, are equally 
deleterious and paralysing. The best that can be said for those 
fictions is that they are invested with a certain historic dignity which 
redeems them from being utterly ridiculous. They have arisen out 
of a certain sequence of historical events which are associated with 
dignified and worthy phases of national growth and development. 
There is, for example, a certain historical dignity, harmless enough 
in its way, in the use of the old Norman-French in signifying the 
Royal Assent to Acts of Parliament. There are historical fictions 
which are far less harmless, and the preservation of which, indeed, 
distinctly makes for mischief. There is, for instance, the fiction that 
the Sovereign alone is responsible for the foreign policy of the 
country. Practically, this sole responsibility does not exist. The 
Sovereign acts on the advice of Ministers who are themselves respon- 
sible to the people. Nevertheless, the preservation of the fiction 
serves to deprive the people of all control of foreign policy and to 
supply ambitious and domineering politicians with the opportunity of 
establishing themselves as a kind of sacred caste, with whom alone 
must be left the mysterious direction of that foreign policy which it 
is assumed the people have no capacity for understanding. It was 
the insistence on this fiction that placed Lord Rosebery in so com- 
manding a position when the Tories went out of office in 1892, and 
that enabled him to wreck the democratic cause a year or two later. 
This is one of the fictions which it is, or should be, the aim of the 
Democratic Party to destroy. Nothing can be more proper and fitting 
in a democratic country than that those who have to bear the cost of 
a foreign policy should be consulted as to the foreign policy to be 
adopted. There is no mystery in these matters, except such as diplo- 
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matists choose to make for the preservation of their own occupation. 
But what hope is there of the fiction being disestablished so long as 
the National Liberal Federation represses democratic agitation, and 
occupies itself in cherishing the claims of the aristocratic Brahmins, 
who, like the Whigs of all generations, regard themselves as divinely 
commissioned to advance their own interests by condescending to 
flatter the democracy ? 

A far more mischievous fiction, however, is probably that in the 
following of which the acceptance of what is called office under the 
Crown involves the vacating of a parliamentary seat. The theory is, 
of course, that there is a certain conflict between duty to the Crown, 
as paymaster, and to the electors of a constituency; and that the 
member who receives a salary from the Crown may be tempted to 
forget his duty to those whom he represents in Parliament. This 
fiction represents a state of things which has long ago ceased to exist. 
It is not the Crown, but the political party to which the acceptor of 
office belongs, that is paymaster. Where the interests of the Crown 
are really involved, the influence of the Crown is exercised in far more 
subtle ways. Teally, it would be very much more to the point at the 
present day if a member of the House of Commons had to seek re- 
election whenever he had been present at a garden-party at Marl- 
borough House. Meantime, the real evil, the real abuse, passes by 
unnoticed. The evil is one, too, that is peculiarly liable to be felt 
in connection with democratic, or quasi-democratic, politics. 'Toryism, 
with its supreme regard for aristocratic interests, is rather helped 
than hindered by conditions that tend to check any political vigour 
or enterprise on the part of the rank and file. With a democratic 
party it is precisely otherwise. The life and energy of the party 
depend on the strong convictions, the almost irrepressible determina- 
tion of the new adherents who are constantly coming into it. But 
what actually happens under the existing system of party organiza- 
tion? The independent and strong man is marked out, not for 
approval, but for repression. If he ventures, out of his sincere regard 
for democratic principles, to offend in any way the susceptibilities of 
the political Brahmins, his advancement to office becomes impossible, 
and his re-election extremely difficult. Take the case, for example, 
of Mr. Labouchere. In 1892 his exclusion from office was insisted 
on by the Brahmins of the Liberal party. But for his possession of 
personal resources, he would long ago have been squeezed out of his 
representation of Northampton. Yet few persons can doubt that Mr. 
Labouchere is a more sincere and able democrat than almost any of 
those who have held office in the name of democracy, and few can 
doubt that all his protests against Liberalism d (a Rosebery— 
Liberalism as approved by the National Liberal Federation—have 
been more than justified. 
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There can be no question that, from a democratic point of view, this 
matter of the deteriorating influence of office has to be entirely recon- 
sidered. It has to be removed from the region of fiction to the 
region of fact. That the theoretical holding of office under the 
Crown ever influences the vote of a member of the House of Commons, 
no one supposes for an instant, and the fiction that it does, or may, 
influence a vote is one that might with great advantage be abolished. 
But there can be no doubt whatever that the prospect of holding 
office, the prospect of having the official approval of the party 
machinery in the retention of a seat, does influence to a very great 
extent the action of democratic candidates, and tends to stunt and 
depress the new life which a Democratic Party should always be 
manifesting, if it is to be anything but a name. That at the present 
moment the Liberal Party in Great Britain—the party which should 
be the actively Democratic Party—is little more than a name, is a 
conclusion which seems unavoidable, and it will never be anything 
more than a name so long as the National Liberal Federation, while 
doing little or nothing itself, represses all attempts at what it regards 
as unauthorised political activity; and so long as official Liberal 
journals can find nothing better to do than to abuse and ridicule 
those democrats whose earnestness and activity condemn their own 
pharisaical sloth. If the Democratic Party is to make any show at the 
next General Election, if a check is to be put upon the pretensions of 
the Tory oligarchy that has managed, thanks largely to the blunders 
of the Liberal oligarchy, to fix itself in office, every ally should be 
welcomed, every independent effort or movement encouraged. And if’ 
it should be proved, that the so-called National Liberal Federation 
stands in the way, then the National Liberal Federation must be thrust 
on one side, as a servant that, in assuming to be master, has betrayed 
the cause which it undertook to advance. 


A. B. C. 





































II.— POPULAR FEELING AND LIBERAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


Tue party formula, shrewdly propounded by Lord Beaconsfield, 
when conversing with a private friend but political opponent, is being 
fairly fulfilled in the case of the present administration. ‘“ At the 
opening of the third year things have on the whole gone reasonably 
well. There have been mistakes. The country is beginning to sus- 
pect they are mistakes.” It has not yet found them quite out. No one 
can say whether “ the fourth year” is, or is not, * to bring the crash.” 
The bye-elections are not of entirely evil omen. The gradual process 
of a transfer of votes, even where Conservative seats have been retained, 
is an augury worse than certain actual results themselves. At this 
moment the country is undoubtedly Jingo—as much so as many of the 
Liberal leaders themselves, which is saying a good deal. Could a 
dissolution be forced early in the New Year, or at any date within the 
range of practical politics, no one, with a practical insight into popular 
feeling, can doubt that the result would be to give Ministers a new 
lease of power, their majority slightly perhaps diminished, but 
still sufficiently powerful. This prospect will continue just so long as 
popular attention is fixed chiefly on those events that have engaged 
it with little intermission since 1895. 

It seems to have become almost an axiom with Liberal managers 
that foreign policy is an unwise issue on which to go to the country. 
From the successes on that issue obtained by Palmerston, no con- 
clusion, applicable to the present day, can be drawn. The consti- 
tuencies, as we now know them, did not exist. The Ten-pounders were 
amenable to influences and appeals to which the Householders are 
impervious. The dissolution of 1880 that consolidated the new 
Liberalism, did indeed occur at a time when the popular mind was 
much occupied with the affairs of South-Eastern Europe, South Africa, 
and North-Western India. But the aspect wherein seventeen years 
ago foreign policy came within the electoral ken, was less that in which 
it is seen by the statesman than by the philanthropist. As in his 
recent speech Lord Salisbury showed himself to be conscious, no work- 
ing analogy between the influence of external affairs on the British 
elector in 1880 and in 1898 is possible, because the “ gigantic genius” 
of Mr. Gladstone is no longer active on the political stage. “ Atro- 
cities’ in the Balkan Provinces, “ insane conventions ”’ with the Porte 
would, in the hands of any other but the then Liberal leader, have 
failed to touch a responsive chord in the country. The most emotional 
of peoples, as Disraeli once described the English, only when foreign 
policy resolves itself into a matter of common humanity, may expel a 
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government for failures in that branch of political science, the data of 
which are contained in Blue Books that the masses do not read, sum- 
marized in speeches which they skip, or restated in leading articles 
which they pass by. 

It would indeed be false to deny the existence of some popular 
interest in the contemporary annals of the outside world. The 
writer of these lines recently has enjoyed rather exceptional oppor- 
tunities for acquainting himself with the temper and taste of his fellow 
countrymen throughout the Kingdom on such subjects. The facilities 
for cheap travel abroad have been largely used by many of our 
industrial population to study their European neighbours, as the latter 
are at home, with at least not less closeness than the ordinary tourist 
of the middle class, who, furnished with the ticket of Cook or Gaze, 
crosses from Dover to Ostend to explore, for him a_ practically 
unknown world. Other agencies have been at work in the same 
direction. It is not the Free Schools alone that are now, as Mr. Lowe 
wished, “educating our masters.’ Statistics from all parts of the 
country show the books most uniformly and steadily in request at 
Free Libraries to be not novels, but grave treatises on political 
science, and narratives of travel, no less severe than that of Richard 
Cobden or Arthur Young. 

The unceasing development of all those influences and interests, far- 
reaching because they are domestic and personal,’ as well as national, 
involved in the gradual growth of the British Empire, is another 
power of the same sort. Even the later movements of national 
industry have entered of late upon a cosmopolitan phase. The talk 
of workmen among themselves, during the intervals of industry as well 
as at their debating societies; the books they read, and those portions 
of their newspapers which they reserve for quiet moments, all show 
the tendency of English industry to regard itself as part of a corpora- 
tion that is worldwide. Hence the increasing demand of representa- 
tive speakers at our industrial conferences, that British workmen 
should bring themselves into line with their brethren of other races. 
It might be easy to exaggerate the importance of these facts, which, 
however, so far as the -writer knows, have not yet been noticed 
elsewhere. But facts they are; they do undoubtedly suggest the 
processes now going forward. These processes, by diminishing the 
insularity of the English character and the selfishness of the English 
outlook, are likely in the long run to influence the medium through 
which the household voter sees the Imperial and foreign polities, that 
hitherto have been considered only of interest to the jossessors of 
culture, wealth, leisure, in fact the aristocracy. These considerations 

(1) A most intelligent Lancashire artizan recently said to the present writer that the 


element of individual adventure in our Colonial development chiefly attracted him and 
his friends to the subject. 
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are rather calculated to explain the forbearance with which the 
constituencies as a whole have thus far treated Lord Salisbury, than to 
give his opponents any fresh ground for hope. A nation struggling 
to be free, as Mr. Gladstone once said of the Soudanese, will always 


have something more than the platonic affection of the Queen’s 
subjects, whatever the franchise under which England is ruled. If 
the recent resurrection of the Greek question had concurred with 
glaring failure of Ministers at home, and if under these conditions the 
appeal to the country had been made, the foreign element in the 
question would have affected the polling. In two or three years’ time, 
Ministerial short-comings in this department, if they are not forgiven, 
will all be forgotten. At the present moment, therefore, unless during 
the interval still to elapse Conservative diplomacy should prove unex- 
pectedly perverse, or the current of International history should run in 
channels more disastrous to our present rulers than there is any reason to 
anticipate, the Liberal leaders, when the struggle comes, are not likely 
to find many strong allies in the chapters of events beyond seas. 

The existing temper of the constituencies towards Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration, critical as most of the elections in varying degrees 
show, but not yet actively rebellious, seems in some quarters to be 
responsible for an idea that the next election may result in a sort of 
stalemate; that the country, equally disgusted with Conservative 
miscarriage and Liberal censoriousness, may cry, ‘“‘ A plague on both 
your parties !”’—that by way of extricating itself from this éapasse 
it may favour negotiations fatal perhaps to Unionism, but not there- 
fore necessarily favourable to Liberalism. In other words, wearied 
of modern factions, the people, it is suggested, may turn to the 
party that gave England constitutional government, and that most 
people have fancied, as an organization, long since to have been dis- 
banded and extinct. This, if our memory serves us right, is 
remarkably like a revival of the argument of an article which several 
years ago, during the life of the late Mr. Henry Reeve, under the 
title of “ Plain Whig Principles,” appeared in the Edinburgh Review. 
The immediate cause of this prognostication is probably the rumour 
of Lord Salisbury’s readiness to hand over the Foreign Office to Lord 
Rosebery. The Prime Minister’s published declaration that while he 
continued in affairs he had no intention of becoming “‘ the dowager.” 
sufficiently disposes of this story. It would never have been put 
about probably but for a reminiscence of the fact that in 1886 the 
now, as the then, Premier was ready to concede the place of honour 
to Lord Hartington if it should be thought in the common interest 
of the two sections for him to do so. For such a change in the 
Unionist leadership, the time, if it ever existed, has gone by; or, if it 
should ever exist, has not arrived. The backbone of the whole 
Unionist organization is Conservative, not Liberal. The substitution 
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of a titular Whig, even so exclusive an one as the Duke of Devon- 
shire, by its unsettling influence on sections and individuals, would 
disturb, and might paralyze, the political arrangements and discipline 
of the whole connection. 

It is, therefore, practically certain that the ministerial arrangements 
and distribution of offices will remain in 1898 what they were in 
1897. This in itself is advantageous to the party now in Opposition. 
The issues are cleared and simplified. The disturbing and confusing 
nondescript of Unionism may, as a political term, be struck out. The 
conditions of the new party warfare are in effect assimilated to those 
of the old. It becomes practically once more a conflict of the pro- 
gressive and the stationary parties; of those whose faith in the people 
is tempered by prudence, and of those with whom a like faith is 
restricted by fear. A change in the person of the Premiership from 
the Ministerial point of view, would let out the waters of individual 
rivalry, and stimulate a jealousy between possible successors to Lord 
Salisbury. 

As it is, conflicting claims among potential successors are only sup- 
pressed by the unchallenged supremacy of the chief under whom in 
common they serve. It is quite as much, therefore, to the Liberal as 
to the Conservative interest, that the ablest man among the Unionists, 
who happens to be a Tory, should be also their official head. “ No 
one,” Lord Salisbury said recently, with his wonted humour, “talked of 
muzzled dogs when Mr. Gladstone was in his old place.” In like 
manner no stragglers from Liberalism will find their way to the 
Ministerial head-quarters, while the leadership of Toryism and of 
Unionism is concentrated in the same distinguished personage. So 
long as, to those that hoped against hope, there seemed a possibility 
of the old party ties being re-shaped, many among the less stalwart of 
the traditional friends of progress would have been reluctant to sever 
themselves from a hereditary Whig of the Cavendish clan who, only 
seventeen years ago, often led, with ability and tact, the Liberals in 
the House of Commons. That has now gone by. The external 
pressure of an admittedly common foe once more knits Liberals 
together into operative union. It does more, in a word, to organize 
the party than all the federations of the provinces, or the associa- 
tions and clubs of Whitehall and Charing Cross. At the same time 
it places fresh responsibilities, perhaps difficulties, upon the Liberal 
leaders, and seems gradually to be quickening their recognition of the 
wishes of the more advanced among their followers. 

During the years that preceded the Gladstonian victory of 1880, 
Sir Charles Dilke won the consent of his party when he defined 
the mission of Radicalism as its more or less gradual * permeation ”’ 
of the Liberal mass. That description is scarcely applicable to the 
Liberal condition of to-day. Thus far, indeed, the collective action 
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of Liberalism at Westminster has been of a Whig rather than a 
Radical complexion. The most decorous of Whigs scarcely could 
have wished the Liberal leaders of Westminster to temper their 
attitude towards Ministers in all foreign, and many domestic matters, 
by more chivalrous self-denial than, in the matter of the South African 
Committee, Sir William Harcourt, as one now knows, with the 
approval of Mr. John Morley, persistently displayed. A recent speech 
of the Opposition chief shows a consciousness that the limits of a 
politic moderation have been nearly reached, and that he is prepared 
at a fitting moment, with the necessary provocation, to wage the 
Gladstonian war against the House of Lords. 

Sir Robert Peel’s refusal, when in Opposition, to prescribe till he 
was actually called in still holds good as a principle of tactics. But 
a party which is a candidate for office must at least be ready with a 
policy in reserve. Its leaders in their speeches must give some hints 
of their capacity for more than negative criticism. What is that 
policy to be? From the foregoing considerations, foreign affairs, as 
affording a party cry, should seem to be ruled out. The House of 
Lords might conceivably serve the purpose when on a measure really 
desired by the constituencies the two chambers come into collision. 
Iiome Rule for Ireland, in the shape in which people are now 
acquainted with the proposal, cannot be reasonably expected to supply 
such an occasion. Irish autonomy, as a single specific, has in fact 
among Advanced Liberals themselves already been superseded by 
Home Rule all round. The only authoritative explanation of this 
mode of Federalism was given some years ago by the committee, 
whereof Sir Charles Dilke was an active member. The federal sub- 
stitute for an Irish Parliament favoured by Mr. Asquith, judging 
from the evidence just mentioned, seems to mean as much separate 
legislation as possible ; that is, as much as can be got out of Parlia- 
ment, for England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Separate Cabinets 
are not demanded. ‘The special feature of this alternative to a 
national assembly on St. Stephen’s Green is that, while conceding 
very large and, in the particular case of Ireland, almost complete 
devolution of powers, it will retain the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament in a manner more obvious to the popular imagination 
than was done by former plans. Home Rule, one is reminded by the 
promoters of this scheme, would withhold no right from Ireland 
which Mr. Gladstone would have conceded. Only the delegation of 
authority from Westminster will be more direct, intelligible, and, in 
a word, organic. This mode of procedure would, it is said, have the 
great advantage of affording an uniform basis of treatment for all 
parts of the kingdom. That, save possibly as a pisadler, the Irish 
would refuse this proposal, every one knows. The difference con- 
ceivably might be settled by a compromise. In submitting the 
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general scheme, and in affirming its distinctive, that is, its essentially 
federal principle, the most orthodox of federalists might see no objec- 
tion to giving Ireland priority of treatment on the ground that in her 
particular case the matter was of larger scope and moment, as well, 
perhaps, as more immediately urgent than in the case of Scotland or 
Wales. It would, of course, be clearly and unreservedly stated at 
the same time that so soon as Ireland had been dealt with, the appli- 
sation of the machinery to the other countries concerned as the 
circumstances of the case required would on no plea be delayed. But 
while the responsible leaders of Liberalism may answer the taunt of 
having no alternative programme to the Ministerial proposals for 
Irish local government, by indicating such a scheme as has just been 
described, this is scarcely the cry on which they can hope to “ sweep 
the country.” It may help to keep the present Opposition when they are 
a Government in office; it will scarcely make them a Government. 

Meanwhile, how are the Liberals to put themselves in the way of 
crowning power with responsibility ? The disposition of their front 
bench seems to be to trust to the melting processes of time for the 
disappearance of the Conservative majority, and to believe that the 
fulfilment of the swing-of-the-pendulum law will place them, sooner 
rather than later, on the right hand of the Speaker. A careful 
analysis of recent electoral statistics does not support this view. Both 
relatively and absolutely the figures of the Liberal polls show a result 
that may well animate with the keenest hopes and nerve to sustained 
efforts all Liberal workers. But nothing like proof is yet forth- 
coming, that of itself the pendulum will recede to the extreme and 
determining point necessary to replace Unionism by Liberalism. 
Natural agencies would in any case greatly reduce the Conservative 
superiority of voting power. They would not transfer that superiority 
to the other side. A stirring cry will, therefore, probably be judged 
indispensable. It is not now as it was in 1886, and as it has been 
before, the moderate men representing the common-sense of the people, 
who are alienated from, suspicious of, or disheartened by, the tactics 
of Sir William Harcourt and his staff. Speaking from the same 
personal and direct investigation of popular feeling which has been 
already cited, one finds the estrangement to be that of the more progres- 
sive wing of Liberalism, which has, in the long run, always set the pace 
tothe rest of the party. It is those neighbourhoods and those sections, 
whose pressure on the chiefs at Westminster have given the great 
reforms of the century, which is now plaintively demanding a policy 
of “thorough.” After the experiences of Lord Rosebery, a Liberal 
chief, notwithstanding Sir William Harcourt’s words already referred 
to, is not likely to commit himself finally to lead an attack upon the 
House of Lords. In the first place, these tactics, for their success, 
presuppose the rejection by the Peers of a great Liberal measure. 
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That, in its turn, implies a Liberal majority and a Liberal Adminis- 
tration. Independent of Lord Salisbury, as a powerful contingent in 
the Upper House is disposed to be ; out of hand, as several among his 
titled supporters periodically get ; the idea of the hereditary legislators 
rejecting any measure that does not actually mulct them of their 
estates, and so long as their present chief endorses it, is not seriously 
to be entertained. 

Many shrewd Liberals who have had their hands upon the political 
pulse of their provincial patients, believe a campaign against the 
Lords likely to rouse general enthusiasm ; reunite the entire party ; 


strengthen all the weak-kneed, and so by its very prospect enable Sir 


William Harcourt, if he adopts it, to find the country at his back. 
The arguments against this, very briefly stated, seem to be as follows. 
The circumstance of many gentlemen, now influential in Opposition 


councils, looking to the ennoblement of their families as a reward of 


their party services, and so having a prospective but very definite 
interest in the integrity of the menaced Chamber, may, to the heroic 
mind, seem too trivial to be mentioned—but is still a fact. Nor is it 
quite certain that among the enemies of the Lords unanimity could 
be counted on for such a programme. Sir Charles Dilke, for instance, 
is a Single-Chamber man ; he might, perhaps, together with his many 
provincial adherents, go further even than the abolition of the Peers’ 
veto; he might approve of dealing in the Cromwellian fashion with 
the entire assembly. But to mention only this representative instance, 
those who agree with the politician just named have always resisted 
reform of the Lords, or the mere curtailment of their legislative pre- 
rogative, on the ground that such a course would only strengthen 
the roots of an inveterate constitutional abuse. Byron, in Don 
Juan, has talked of the doctors as those who come to mend us, 
or to end us. Mr. John Morley, with a familiar adaptation of the 
jingle of the poet, has, in less politically responsible times, said some- 
thing about ending, little or nothing about mending, the Hereditary 
Chamber. But no Liberal statesman has yet proposed to submit to 
approval from popular platforms the ery of the unconditional extine- 
tion of the Upper House as a law-making body. 

On the whole, therefore, one may predict that the most sanguine 
Tapers and Tadpoles of the party would shake their heads at the notion 
of organizing the Liberal rally by the promise of a “ short way with the 
Peers.” Other suggestions much more practicable may be discovered 
amidst the extra-parliamentary rhetoric on the Liberal side during the 
latest portions of the political recess. Sir Charles Dilke has pronounced 
in favour of simplifying the electoral process by giving a vote not to 
every householder, but every individual. Lord Buckinghamshire, 
whose name is not perhaps a household word to all his fellow citizens, 
has declared himself a convert to Manhood Suffrage. That is one of 
the very few “ points of the Charter” yet ungranted. The analogy 
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of the ballot, in spite of John Stuart Mill, reserved for our day, might 
seem to promise the final concession of the charter that half a century 
ago Disraeli would not condemn because he saw it must be carried out. 
Men who think with Lord Buckinghamshire, having swallowed the 
principle of Sir Charles Dilke’s proposal,will find no difficulty in emend- 
ing their terminology. If such a proposal be ever introduced at St. 
Stephen’s, there will be no exclusion of sex. The mother country has 
followed Canada and Australia in adopting free schools. If pressed, 
therefore, she is not likely to refuse the example of New Zealand in 
investing all adults with full political, which are electoral, rights. It is, 
therefore, Universal Suffrage, rather than Manhood Suffrage, by which, 
if at all in our day, the movement that began with Chartism is likely 
to be crowned. But here again the preliminary condition is to convert 
the existing electorate, or to finish that process of conversion which 
everything seems to show has advanced some way. Though this may be 
so, the new Liberal party is yet at an early stage of its existence. Strug- 
gling minorities have ever been apt to over-rate the value of mere 
organization, and to impute a supernatural virtue to what is called 
“the cry.” The Poet-Laureate is responsible for the statement that 
at a critical moment for his party, Lord Beaconsfield, forecasting 
possibilities and reviewing tactics, said s * Above all things 
gramme.” Many other such words of that accomplished tactician 
might be commended to the attention of Liberals at this moment if 
they wish to do justice to their growing strength in the country, and 
to maintain the amount of union among themselves necessary for 
success. Their experiences when they were last in office should have 





no pro- 


taught them the danger of propounding a policy which, however good 
in itself, is for the moment in advance of the popular agents for its 
execution. To pledge themselves in some indefinite future to revo- 
lutionise the local government of the three Kingdoms; to start a 
campaign against the Lords, or to re-open the question of the electoral 
franchise would be a piece of presumptuous folly worthy of the dis- 
comfiture it would provoke. The differences between Conservative 
and Liberal policy are not effaced by the accident of a Unionist 
Administration being in power, or by the opportunist tactics of 
democratic Toryism. Class or sect privilege, the degree of direct 
control over all modes of public expenditure to be given to those who 
pay taxes or rates, the principles by which the inevitable expansion of 
the Empire is to be regulated ; these points are sure periodically to 
emerge, they must be recognised in the scheme of collective action to 
which Liberals are to give effect. The more they occupy themselves 
with a criticism that is not destructive only of the results of their 
opponents’ procedure in Asia or in Europe ; the more that they stick to 
questions touching British trade throughout the world, and the 
Empire’s cohesion, the less the rivalry between the National 
Liberal Club, the National Liberal Federation, and their respective 
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spokesmen is heard of, the better for the whole party ; certainly 
the more improved their chance of a return to power before the 
Greek Kalends arrive. The Caucus has done good work in party 
organization in itsday; it has been the subject of much abuse and 
many sneers by critics who do not quite understand the subject. But 
in the interests of Liberalism, the present is not the moment for an 
exclusive regard to electoral agencies and organizers after the Ame- 
rican pattern. Liberals want no more of that sentence which ocewrs 
so often in the early books of Livy (the pun is really pardonable 
because of its opportune unayoidableness), “ Bos Jocutus est.” If too 
much of such speech is heard, the quotation will be capped by one 
from the phrase-book of ecclesiastical Rome in a new sense—Causa 
Jinita est. For success the Liberal cause depends on the national 
resolve practically to discourage the professional wire pullers, whether 
of the provinces or Whitehall. 

On the other hand, nothing could be better than the recent speeches 
of the responsible leaders of the Opposition. The temper and states- 
manship of Lord Kimberley’s and Lord Spencer’s late addresses in 
their respective counties had just the ring which was required. 
Nor for the first time has Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman shown 
himself an inspiriting chief as well as a singularly astute, adroit, even 
in his fighting trim, a not needlessly aggressive or unconciliatory Scot. 
Sir William Harcourt’s position has been defined and strengthened 
not by party manceuvres, but by public events. His experience and 
skill in debate, his readiness in resource, the genial equanimity with 
which he has borne many rebuffs, the good temper shown in his 
improved public position:—these are qualities quickly recognized, 
eventually always rewarded, in English politics. He is only three 
years older than Lord Salisbury ; his constitution is unimpaired ; his 
eyesight improves. Any movement to supersede him must, to the 
satisfaction of his whole party, entirely fail. After him, the colleague 
who has given most proofs of aptitude for popular leadership is the 
good tempered, pawky Scotsman, whom a reminiscence of the cireum- 
stances attending the transfer of his seals to his successor has perhaps 
stimulated to show fresh spirit against his opponents. 

During his Glasgow visit in the early sevouties, Mr. Disraeli said : 
“It is not the Party, nor the House of Commons, but the country, 
which chooses the leaders alike of the Opposition, and of the House.” 
The succession to Sir William Harcourt will be determined when the 
time comes, by the same constituencies that decide the elections. In 
proportion as, not only leader but programme, is left to that popular 
arbitrament, will the Liberal victory be hastened; nor is it only 
by-elections and contemporary events beyond the four seas, which are 
fighting for the Liberal party. There have been moments when the 
English people, wearied by an insincere iteration of the conventional 
shibboleths of factions, have been tempted to ery: “ A truce to party 
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talk.” The present, however, is not one of these times. The country, 
during the last ten or fifteen years, has tried and rejected Conservatism 
pure and simple. It tries as an alternative Unionism ; only to find 
that very like Conservatism, only “more so.” The average elector, 
whatever his political faith, is wearied, perplexed, is more than 
beginning to be disgusted, by the confusing sight and sound of men 
using traditional titles, not to indicate what they are, but to veil what 
they are not. The taste for esthetic tints, the washed-out blues, 
greens, and yellows of the Postlethwaite period, was never a national 
one. What is true of art holds specially good of politics. From 
horedom to resentment is only a step. The average Briton, who is 
not good at refinements, who likes clear issues, definite antagonisms, 
and unmistakable hues, is beginning to sigh for a return of the old 
Philistian era, when men voted blue or yellow, plumped for this 
candidate or that, without any chameleon-like compromises, or any 
knowledge of a condition of things, under which it would be found 
that blue has no affinity to azure and that buff or orange is a variety, 
not of vellow, but of coerulean. Such are the considerations which 
the present writer, as the result of his enquiries, has good reason for 
thinking now fill the minds cf the great mass of moderate partizans 
in the constituencies. It remains for the Liberals to take advantage 
of this temper, to hold together, to talk nothing about programmes, 
to think as little as possible about leaders,and to forget that the 
English language contains such words as Federation or Club. ‘The 
associative inspiration of events should be quite enough to make them 
feel sure of victory. It was the Forward policy on the Indian frontier, 
the passive indifference to human suffering in the Sultan’s Empire, and 
the bill that the nation had to pay for the luxury of that neglect, 
which preceded the Liberal triumph more than seventeen years ago. 
If there be not repetition in history, there is at least the teaching of 
analogy. The parallel between the closing months of 1879 and the 
first month of 1898, is too striking not to impress others than the 
lovers of chance coincidences, the rana mirantes, described by Tacitus 
at the funeral of Augustus. It ought to point a moral in Liberal 
action as well as adorn a chapter in Liberal history. The party has 
lost Mr. Gladstone; a real successor to him is not likely to be found. 
But the graciousness of time has given it consolations in the shape of 
i combination of inspiring events described above, which not even the 
genius of Mr. Gladstone could have commanded. Experience, it may 
be hoped, will have taught discretion. What, in addition to that, is 
wanted is forbearance from programme propounding, tolerance of 
existing agencies, a disbelief in mere organization as a short cut to 
office, and, above all, a proscription of the party boss. These 
conditions obeyed, all the rest will follow quite as soon as the 
Liberals themselves are ready. 
Exrertvs. 








CACOETHES LITERARUM : 
A FRENCH EXAMPLE. 


Iv, in the course of the present century, France has been losing 
ground m political and commercial importance ; if statistics—as inter- 
preted by her enemies, her contemners, or her pessimistic friends—show 
a steady decline in such widely differing manifestations of national 
vitality as merchant shipping and the birth-rate, and lastly if some 
wise men, having cognizance of the designs of Providence, assert the 
evident decadence of France to be a visitation upon her sins, yet the 
most prejudiced against her acknowledge that in literature she still 
holds her own. In the midst of her desolation it is as if a few beams 
of her departing glory still shone upon her head, and a few purple 
shreds, the tattered remains of a once-gorgeous garment, clothed her 
nakedness. Even her pessimistic sons, economists whose sole aim in 
life is to transform their degenerate fellow-countrymen, now into 
enterprising Anglo-Saxons, now into tenacious Teutons, would enter 
an emphatic protest against anyone disputing the literary prosperity 
of their country. 

Those reformers are, perhaps, over-ambitious. Having the ambition 
of developing the commerce and the worldly power of their country, 
they are loth to give up her purely literary merits. Yet it is with 
nations as with every living organism. A race-horse is not destined 
to draw a cart, nor are lyrics generally expected from a prize-fighter. 
These elementary truths have unfortunately been disregarded by the 
rulers of France. For the last twenty-five years they have been 
making strenuous efforts to maintain her military efliciency at home, 
to annex vast territories abroad, without ceasing one moment to 
exact her usual amount of brain-work. What wonder that she is 
beginning to feel the strain and is aweary of the task! What a pity 
that her rulers are not more thorough economists! In an alliance 
based on the principle of the division of labour, Russia would provide 
brute force to maintain peace throughout the land, while upon France 
would devolve the lighter task of organizing the fétes and celebrating 
the novel combination by odes and official pictures. 

Nor is this a rash statement, for the literary training that the 
French leading classes receive is calculated to render them unfit for 
active life. Democracy in France is in suspense. Will the people 
prefer a commercial traveller to a poet? Will they still applaud 
Lamartine at the Hétel-de-Ville? The question is difficult to decide. 
Nevertheless the power of literature is great. Out of all the institu- 
tions of old monarchic France, the French Academy alone has survived 
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and proved stronger than many a popular rising or revolutionary 
outbreak. 

Leaving aside for some moments the benefits that culture can 
be said to have conferred on the French nation, let us try to show 
the terrible disadvantages that it involves. Literature is like a strong 
medicine. Taken in small doses it is most beneficial ; but when immo- 
derately used, it has the effect of a most powerful alcohol. Let 
England with her wonderful idealist poetry and her commercial 
prosperity, paid for by the lack of artistic taste among the people, 
illustrate the truth of this proposition. France, on the contrary, 
distils in enormous quantities the potent drug, quaffs it with relish, 
and then offers it to all nations as an evident token that she deems it 
indispensable to their happiness. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the providers of this poison are those writers of naturalistic 
romances and authors of erotic pictures who are constantly violating 
the ordinary canons of decorous morality ; the drug that they offer is 
almost inoffensive in lrance since it partakes very little of that 
artistic quality that makes a work dangerous to Frenchmen. More- 
over, there is no necessary opposition between the political greatness of 
a nation and a literature devoid of a minimum cleanliness of thought. 

Pascal will help us to specify the general literary intoxication to 
which the governing classes are addicted. In his Pensées, he draws a 
distinction between what he rather fantastically terms esp;it de finesse 
and esprit géomeétrique. There is a similar distinction between a 
literary and a scientific mind ; while the latter has regard but for well- 
authenticated facts and always reasons on clear principles, the former 
loves to trace the remote consequences of a principles, or discover and 
appreciate the slight differences between facts. ‘The one seems more 
analytic, the other more intuitive. If two such minds are supposed in 
the world of action, while the one clearly divines the one road that 
leads him to the end that he has in view, the other thinks he discerns 
at the same time many a by-path and turning, and, losing precious 
time before choosing his way, or even allowing himself to be over- 
whelmed with a mass of contradiction or detail, may ultimately decline 
to come to a decision. 

It is the prevalence of this esprit de finesse in France that prevents 
her from carrying out in the manner they would wish the programme 
of the reformers. It is not before Notre-Dame de Lourdes or Sainte- 
Genevieve de Paris that the enlightened Frenchman bends his knee, 
it is not red-bonneted Liberté that he venerates, nor is it even, in 
spite of too recent and exaggerated scandals, at the shrine of the 
golden calf that he worships. The cherished omnipotent idol, to-day 
as sixty years ago, is literature. 

The main cause of this strange national perversion is the French 
educational system. It is not without reason that the reformers 
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endeavour in the first place to weaken the traditional methods followed 
both in the Lycée and the University, by enforcing methods borrowed 
from England and Germany. But many of them being unwittingly 
possessed by the esprit de finesse, the plainest result of the agitation 
for Educational Reform is a considerable quantity of pedagogical 
literature. Books and teachers change, new and strange examinations 
are invented, many an unknown science is taught, but the French 
schoolboy still clings to literature. Send him to the Evo/e Nara/e and 
he turns out a romance-writer like Pierre Loti, send him to the Ecole 
Polytechnique and he comes out a novelist like Marcel Prévost, science 
has nohold uponhim. In a large Paris Lycée devoted to science and 
mathematics, two boys of fifteen, not so very long ago, discussed the 
question whether Racine was superior to Corneille, and I remember 
how embarrassed the master was to give impartial judgment when 
the matter was referred to him. But those boys were, of course, 
inexperienced critics. In a really literary Paris Lycée, training for 
the Faculty of Letters and the Evol: Normale, Racine and Corneille 
are singularly out of date. The boys in the Rhetoric course nearly 
come to blows about the respective merits of Lemaitre and Sarcey as 
lecturers, of Hervieu and Sardou as dramatists, of the Echo de Paris 
and the Jowrna/ as organs of public opinion, and, in their spare hours, 
they have been known to read Aristophanes and Apuleius for a 
pastime. 

In spite of pedagogues, the aim of a classical education is the same 
to-day as in 1850, boys are taught above all how to write a good 
Trench style. Every fortnight, for five or six years, they have to 
write out a Latin and a French essay on a literary subject. This 
exercise supposes the constant exercise of the critical faculties. The 
niceties of language are to be attended to, and teachers, especially 
those who were trained before the war of 1870, have been known to 
give the gzeatest attention to details of euphony, take the utmost 
pains about the harmony of a sentence, the subtile fulness of a period, 
and teach all the little artificialities and conventionalities of the older 
treatises of Rhetoric. The other masters are often imbued with the 
same ideas, An historical essay has no merit unless brilliantly written, 
and the criticism of a system of philosophy must be set forth with a 
certain taste and tact, that precludes the use of the heavy scholastic 
argumentation. 

When the schoolboy goes to the University, to study law, classics, 
or medicine, his range of literary information is simply widened. The 
freshman now finds that the canons of taste in which he believed at 
schoo’ are not generally accepted in the world, he consequently casts 
them aside, and as his mind has been so trained as to quickly assimi- 
late new ideas, he puts his faith in symbolism, reads Maeterlinck, 
declares the Odéon theatre old-fashioned, and attends the Cfurre or 
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the Theatre Libre, tries to understand Shakespeare in a poor transla- 
tion, praises Ibsen, Tolstoi, and Ruskin, becomes a subscriber to the 
Rerue Blanche, and, if he has more definite literary ambitions, con- 
tributes an article or two to the young reviews. Sometimes, indeed, 
he aims higher. <A brilliant young doctor in the first year of his 
medical studies edited a decadent review, where he wrote criticisms on 
the Salons. Another case I can vouch for is that of a schoolboy 
cramming for the Ecole Normale, whose enthusiastic eyes and abun- 
dance of hair helped to persuade a wealthy uncle of his to bear the 
expenses of a wonderful review, that has, strange to say, prospered 
and become, under an ambitious title, an exceedingly bourgeois maga- 
zine. But these young reviews are jealously guarded against intruders. 
Those who are considered unfit or unworthy fall back upon the pro- 
vineial magazines or papers. If an article contains no political allu- 
sions, it will always get published somewhere; for the editor is 
relieved of the anxiety of filling up a column or two, and the author, 
being young, does not seek gain but glory. 

As the youth grows to manhood, the necessity of literature in life 
impresses itself more and more upon him. Perhaps he attends public 
lectures at the Sorbonne and the Collége de France. There he sees the 
power of a popular professor. While the well-known critic and the 
worldly philosopher draw crowds in the great amphitheatre : upstairs, 
in some small class-room, the scholar of European fame lectures to 
half-a-dozen disciples, the majority of whom are foreigners. It is the 
same with science. If M. Pasteur laboured on twenty years without 
being known outside a circle of specialists, M. Berthelot, thanks to his 
talent as a writer and lecturer, leapt immediately into fame and easily 
won the highest honours. 

When the same ingenuous young student opens a daily paper, he 
finds that a large space is allotted to news about popular actors, and 
that the re-opening of a theatre under the management of M. Antoine 
is considered a more important event than a ministerial crisis abroad. 
As in his own tiny provincial town, the papers are full of local infor- 
mation, so in Paris, only a large provincial town at most, the papers 
give the Paris news and neglect the outside world. If, by some chance, 
the student further compares a French and an English newspaper, he 
may see that the French paper is especially literary. Next to a purely 
literary article—the chronique—signed by such men as Sarcey, Le- 
maitre, or France, comes now a short skit by- some humorist like 
Alphonse Allais, now a short story or a sonnet or two; and away 
down in the page the reader’s eyes are sure to alight upon the feuilleton, 
which is a review of a new book or a new play, or more often a simple 
serial story. 

From the Press let the ambitious youth next turn to Parliament. 
There he again beholds the power of literature. When the budget is 
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discussed, the deputies go to sleep or adjourn to the refreshment-room, 
to flock back to the House if it is announced that a famous orator is 
going to question the Prime Minister on his clerical or anti-clerical 
policy. Last session the number of questions becoming formidable, 
M. Méline had to get a rule passed to the effect that Saturdays only 
would be devoted to questioning the Ministry. Immediately, as in 
England schoolboys would get up a football match, both the Opposi- 
tion and the Majority felt the need of a great oratorial joust on the 
agricultural crisis. Saturday after Saturday M. Jaurés, the Socialist, 
poured forth his impassioned eloquence in favour of the poor down- 
trodden peasant slaves, and M. Deschanel, in return, sketched with 
almost equal fervour and glow the idyllic portrait of the independent 
enlightened landowner, the backbone of France, the mainstay of the 
Moderate Party, and the pledge of the coming regeneration. 

As long as a Party numbers no orators, it does not count in the 
country. Before M. Jaurés was converted to Socialism, the Socialists 
never endangered the existence of a Ministry. The declamation alone 
of M. Jaurés has made the party formidable. When a new Cabinet 
is formed, the literary merits of its members are carefully inquired 
into. Only barristers,” will the public exclaim, with a shrug of the 
shoulder; “ nothing new to be expected from them. Their oratory 
will lack artistic finish.” Verily there is no opposition in France 
between politics and literature. It is useless to dwell on the influence 
of Lamartine in 1848, of Victor Hugo during the Second Empire. 
Renan thought it quite natural to stand for a seat in the Senate, and 
M. Brunetiére, it appears, does not despair of making the tribune of 
the Palais-Bourbon resound some day with the praises of Bossuet. 

It is not surprising that the Government, far from distrusting 
artists, actors, and men of letters, should, on the contrary, maintain a 
complete system of protection that, in some respects, dates as far back 
as Richelieu. There is a ministry of fine arts, theatres are subsidized, 
numerous pensions, and still more numerous honours, granted. Any- 
one may dabble in literature. There is no risk to run. 

The courts of justice are always very lenient when the so-called 
interest of Art is in question. But judges and ministers are men, 
and toleration has limits. The artless republican alone can be per- 
suaded that complete liberty of speech reigns to-day in France, or in 
any other country. Modern European Governments being indifferent 
or sceptical in religion or morality, easily pardon the contemners of 
the gods and the moves majorum, but the hand of repressive justice 
swiftly descends on the bold despisers of the governmental policy. 
This ministerial shortcoming explains how French functionaries, 
while eager to win literary fame, are slow to express their political 
opinions. Thus does part of the nation’s energy flow towards the vast 
torrent of literature that sweeps over the land. 
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So absolute seems the power of literature that it is thought 
sufficient to change a nation’s temper. Fired by the pernicious 
example of M. Desjardins and M. de Vogué, some very inexperienced 
littérateurs think that they are able to reform the country. For the 
aristocracy of birth now extinct, for the aristocracy of money against 
which their native delicacy revolts, they wish to substitute the 
noblesse of literature. Alas, of what use then has the French Revo- 
lution been? In 1897 there are still men who think that to turn a 
sonnet and successfully follow the intricacies of a metaphor, entitle 
them to lead their fellow-creatures. Strange delusion, to imagine 
that to the Frenchman who has a pen and an inkpot must bow the 
Frenchman who has neither of those badges of power! 

Such being the principal causes of the influence of literature in 
France, let us enquire what province of literature is the most open to 
the charge of corrupting the nation. Here it is necessary to make a 
distinction between two epochs: from 1820 to 1850 the prevalent 
form of literature was poetry ; now-a-days it is criticism; in both 
cases manner is more attended to than matter, and, therefore, the 
word rhetorie may well serve to name the potent drug with which 
France has for the last seventy years been intoxicating herself. The 
development is quite natural. When the century was young, poetry 
was its delight; now old age and prose have come along together. 
Yet romanticism was not so destructive as criticism. And to-day the 
critic is omnipotent. A minister is not more courted, and the critic’s 
antechamber is the scene of intrigues more Machiavellian than are the 
lobbies of the Palais-Bourbon. Criticism is no more the mere pastime 
of the author or scholar who now and again pauses in his work, 
smiles upon his fellow-writers, or says a few words on a departed 
friend. In France, M. Gaston Paris stands out as an exception. 
Criticism used also to be an urbane discussion between men of the 
world, no rules were laid down, no pretence to science made, there 
was no trace of pedantry, and the critic was armed with a rapier that 
made neater wounds than the club that professionals are now wont to 
wield. The temptation is too great. To the /ittévateur who has been 
through the Lycée and the University, criticism is more natural than 
any other form of writing. Style and learning, both of which he is sup- 
posed to have, will suffice, observation and invention are superfluous. 
To be a critic a brilliant student has only to keep on writing disserta- 
tions, with the difference that he works with more haste and less care, 
and chooses his own subject. He will write in reviews, lecture at the 
Odéon, and try to say something new on Racine and Voltaire, and, 
finally, crown his career by bringing out, in book-form, the inevitable 
X., Phomme, Cécrivain, or the no less enchanting Z., a vie, les eurres. 

Fortunately for France, she numbers critics of men and manners 
among her novelists and comic authors. Both the novel and comedy of 
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character have disappeared. The novel to-day, whether psychological 
or naturalistic, is especially a description of manners, and the comedy 
a criticism—often how bitter—of modern life. Lastly, criticism 
applied to polities gives some strange results. M. Clémenceau we 
take to have been a master critic, because he was able to unmake 
ministries at his will. The numerous inferpel/ateurs are critics, and 
the stump-orators who accuse M. Méline of being a reactionary, and 
gravely declare that the Sultan has bought the Ministry, are essaying 
their talent in political criticism. 

The character of a nation is the result of certain habits of mind 
among the leading classes, which are accepted by the lower. Even in 
the most democratic republic, the nation is not the body of voters, for 
the body of voters are nothing next to the few thousand men whose 
general opinions on men and things are more or less accepted by the 
majority. It is among this é/ife, who live chiefly in the capital, that 
we may study the ravages of the /ittératuritis. 

The first stage of this dangerous illness is an undue attention paid 
to the mere manner of a speech or writing. Pascal would term this 
worship of style, in which judgment has little part, esprit de finesse 
without esprit de justesse. It is the fetish stage of the cult of litera- 
ture. Not only are uneducated people carried away by the flow of 
eloquence, the harmonious and rounded sentence elicits applause from 
the cultured howrgeois. Take, for instance, a capitalist in the Chamber 
of Deputies when M. Jaurés is in good form. The bourgeois has just 
been abusing the collectivist for the fallacy of his schemes and the 
emptiness of his dreamings, but, let him hear the orator for a few 
minutes, and he will start up and call him a great man. 

The French language lends itself easily to rhetoric. The great 
Catholic preachers of the seventeenth century have given it the energy, 
the brilliancy, and especially the elevation which are wont to constitute 
true eloquence, as well as mere declamation. Under the beautiful 
folds of this gorgeous cloak how easy to hide poverty of reasoning, 
erudeness of observation, errors of logic! Divest Bossuet of his 
grandiloquence, strip off the metaphors and the pathos: the thinness 
of principle, the childishness of reasoning appear. Study Rousseau’s 
Contrat Social, and you will pity the man who let himself be led 
astray by such threadbare logic. As rhetoricians prefer generalisation 
and d priori arguments to facts, so the French are known to love general 
ideas, literary theories, beautiful syntheses. With the less cultured, the 
most petty truisms or the most dangerously unfounded statements 
will pass muster; with the more passionate, the false generalisation 
will soon become a fixed truth. It is neither the simple-minded nor 
the violent who are expected to practise the incomparable art of 
opportunism. They must act according to principle. Misguided 
patriots aptly illustrate the case. So do those for whom there are dogmas 
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in the two following simple propositions: A// Jews are Prussians ; 
all Protestants who are not Prussians are English. Of course, more 
intelligent people laugh at these ethnological axioms, but they stand 
by their own truths, such as, /e cléricalisme, voila Pennemi, or the 
Latin races are doomed to decadence. The most cultured of all will 
extract pithy maxims from Taine, or his rash disciples, and generalise 
on the qualities or character of a nation. 

The second stage is romanticism. To the esprit de finesse are now 
joined fine sentiments. Though as a school of literature, romanti- 
cism is a thing of the past, it survives and still flourishes as a frame 
of mind. Its main object, however, has changed. Before 1870 it took 
the form of the independence of nations. The policy of France then 
was to carry liberty and political enlightenment to all. This ambi- 
tion involved a certain amount of self-confidence. Since 1870 
romanticism has taken the shape of the revanche, and M. Derouléde 
has become the immediate successor of Victor Hugo. <A curious and 
odd mixture of both romanticist ideas was recently revealed on the 
oceasion of the Greco-Turkish war. The French phil-hellenes argued 
from the traditional policy of France and the comparison of Crete 
with Alsace-Lorraine, that Crete should be freed from the Ottoman 
yoke. It is ironical to find an ironist like Anatole France defending 
the old romanticist policy of 1830 in his most recent book: — 

‘Si votre ime ne fait plus frissonner l’4me des nations, si votre voix ne fait 
plus battre le cceur de toute l’humanité, c’est que vous ne voulez plus étre les 
apotres de la justice et de la fraternité, c’est que vous ne prononcez plus les saintes 
paroles qui consolent et qui fortifient, c’est que la France n’est plus l’amie du 
genre humain, la concitoyenne des peuples ; c’est qu’elle n’ouvre plus les mains 
pour répandre ces semences de liberté qu’elle jetait jadis dans le monde avec une 
telle abondance et d’un geste si souverain, que longtemps toute belle idée humaine 
parut une idée frangaise ; c’est qu’elle n’est plus la France des philosophes et de 
Ja Révolution et quwil n’y a plus, dans les greniers voisins du Panthéon et du 
Luxembourg, de jeunes maitres écrivant, la nuit, sur une table de bois blanc, ces 
pages qui font tressaillir les peuples et palir les tyrans—ne vous plaignez donc pas 
d’avoir perdu la gloire que redoute votre prudence.”’ ! 

Yet many, thinking romanticism out of date, leave it to the Philis- 
tine, and prefer the third and most virulent stage of the disease : 
criticism. Here is no place for fine sentiments, the brain works 
alone. With the most intransigeant criticism becomes scepticism and 
inaction. Let the bourgeois look after polities, the je-m’enfichiste 
dittérateur, as M. Lemaitre calls him, sits enthroned above the 
vulgar strife of politics; he looks down, smiles, and when he con- 
descends to leave his exalted judgment-seat, it is to declare himself 
an anarchist. 

A decidedly more interesting and less priggish patient is the 
dilettante who thinks that he can accomplish some useful work in this 


(1) Le Vainequin @’ Oster, y. 36. 
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world. There is much pathos in his case. It is as if an opium- 
eater, still under the lethargic effects of the drug, convulsively 
stretched forth his hands, struggled up, staggered on a moment, and 
at last sunk down. In the Boulanger movement—that wild mixture 
of romanticism and dilettantism, and most admirable instance of 
literature applied to politics—while the romanticists considered only 
the vulgar and theatrical accessories, the dark conspiracy, the general 
who rode a black horse, and under whose wrinkled brow lurked wild 
dreams of revanche and glory won on battlefields, M. Barrés played 
the part of the dilettante, vainly struggling to employ himself in life. 
The present flatness of characters sickened him, he wished for some- 
thing else, dreamed of ideals, laughed at his dreams, somehow or other 
identified the opportunists with the Philistines, and awaited the 
triumph not only of Boulangism but of dilettante art. Thus did 
dilettanteism go hand in hand with the basest ambitions, the most 
sordid calculations, and old-fashioned dreams of restoring monarchy, 
taking a plébiscite, marching to Berlin. 

More pathetic still is the case of Renan, suddenly roused to action 
by the disasters of 1870. He tried to renovate his country, but 
France doing the opposite to what he advised, he consoled himself 
with an ironical generalisation. Little it matters, he several times 
repeated, that France disappears from the map of Europe. Will not 
her destruction as a political power allow her literature, her philo- 
sophy, her art, to spread abroad :— 


“Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit....” 


To such suicidal politics does this distemper lead men ! 

It is not expected that a cure should be proposed for such a com- 
plex disease. Will not the infatuated Pyrrhonist answer that, if the 
evil is a benefit in certain respects, the remedy will prove pernicious ? 
Yet we may suggest palliatives. Firstly, those in power ought rarely 
to listen to public opinion, because public opinion almost always means 
that of the morbid romanticists or critics. Secondly, the dilettantes 
who aspire to some practical work should, out of patriotism, try their 
methods of regeneration on other nations than their own. Had 
Cleopatra, instead of nursing the asp, sent it to Caesar in a basket 
of the choicest figs, Egypt would have kept her freedom. 

And yet why wish for a change? There is harmony withal in the 
European concert. How agreeable for England, when weary of 
scientific Germany, ever suggesting visions of squares and right- 
angles, to turn to literary France, and smile one moment at her 
strange idealisms, unpractical dreams, occasional pouting, quickly 
relieved by her exhaustless, uninterrupted L/aque. 

Cu. Bastipe. 





ROSE-LEAVES FROM PHILOSTRATUS. 


[ Puitosrratvs, a Greek prose-writer, from whose Epistles the following 
adaptations have been made, was born about a.p. 180, in the Isle of 
Lemnos, where he spent his youth. In early manhood he studied 
rhetoric under the Sophist Proclus, at Athens. In later life he settled 
in Rome, where we hear of him as a member of the literary circle 
established by Julia Domna, the wife of Severus. One of his Epistles, 
in defence of the Sophists, is addressed to her. 

His best-known work is perhaps the Jmagines, a series of descriptive 
articles on pictures. In these he shows an intimate acquaintance with 
the arts of painting and of sculpture ; versatility, poetic feeling, and a 
highly rhetorical style are his chief literary characteristics. His 
Epistles are for the most part brief love-letters, couched in a poetical 
style; they contain many quaintly pretty conceits, and frequently 
remind us of the amatory epigrammatists. The treatment is 
now florid, now simple; the sentiments are now eagerly passionate, 
now marked by a contemplative spirit. He has been imitated by 
various English poets, notably by Ben Jonson, whose famous “Song: 
To Celia ” is almost entirely founded on Philostratus. The first line, 
* Drink to me only with thine eyes,” reproduces a conceit from one of 
these Epist/es; and the four lines beginning “I sent thee late a rosy 
wreath,’ are an almost literal rendering of the second Epistle ; the 
last stanza is, again, a close imitation of the end of Epistle xlvi. 
Herrick (one of Jonson’s followers in poesy) was probably acquainted 
with the Greek writer, whom he resembles strongly in some respects ; 
for instance, in the use of somewhat far-fetched conceits, such as * orient 
pearls unwept ”’ in his celebrated Epithalamy, and again in his fondness 
for personifying flowers. Many of the Elizabethan song-writers, too, 
employ similar images. | 

ROSE-LEAVES. 
Versk Apaprations FROM GREEK PRosk or PHILostratus. 
I.—THE PILGRIMAGE OF ROSEs.? 


Fledged with the rose-leaves as with wings 
My roses hastened to thy feet ; 

Take graciously a gift that brings 
Remembrance of Adonis sweet : 


(1) Philostrati., Epist. i. (edition Boissonade). 
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Nay, take them, as the Paphian’s dyes, 
Or as the Earth’s enamoured eyes ! 
Olives become the athlete best, 

Great princes the tiara wear, 

Meet for the soldier is his crest, 

But roses for a stripling fair. 

The Rose doth kindred colours show, 
And kindred fragrance she discloses ; 
Nor will my flowers adorn thee ; no, 
’Tis thou who wilt adorn the roses. 


t1.——- WHEREFORE HE SENT NOT ROSES, ! 


Thou blamest me, because I sent 
No roses unto thee; 

But never slight to thee was meant, 
Nor lack of love in me. 


Nay, but I thought thine auburn hair 
A garland more divine ; 

And crownéd with thy roses fair, 
Thou hadst no need of mine. 


In Homer Meleager claims 
No wreath but tresses bright ; 
Roses were flame upon the flames, 
Or light adorning light. 


The Rose is jealous, know it well, 
And soon it falls and dies ; 

And legend saith its birth befell 
In melancholy wise ; 


lor Cypris, hasting on her way, 
Was pierced by a thorn ; 

And from her blood, the Cyprians say, 
The cruel Rose was born. 


Wouldst thou be crownéd ? oh, beware 
Those blossoms pitiless ; 

They spared not Cypris ; would they spare 
Thy fragrant loveliness ? 

Then blame me not, because I sent 
No roses unto thee; 

‘or never slight to thee was meant, 
Nor lack of love in me! 


(1) Philostrati., Ep. iv. 
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II1.—TO GATHER ROSES WHILE YE may.! 


Set thee garlands on thy head, 
Ere thy bloom be wholly dead ; 
And perfume thyself to-day, 

Ere thy loveliness decay. 

Get thee friends, before thy fate 
Leaves thee cold and desolate ; 
And by nights of joy forestall 
Hades’ night, that waits us all. 
Eat thy fill, lest hunger bide ; 
Drink, ere bitter thirst betide ! 
Where’s the day dost call thine own ? 
Yesterday ? ’Tis dead and flown! 
Or to-day ? It is not thine. 

Or to-morrow ? Can’st divine, 

If thou shalt a morrow see ? 


Fortune laughs at Time and thee. 


IV.—THE IMAGE OF BEAUTY.” 


Birds are receivéd in the nest, 

And fishes ’mong the rocks do rest, 

But in our eyes fair forms we take, 
Where they their home and haven make. 
The birds and fishes wander still, 
Hither and thither, at their will ; 

By times or places led, they range, 

And oft their habitation change ; 

But Beauty, entering the eye, 

Forth from her lodging will not fly. 


So in mine eyes, as in a net, 

I caught thee once, and keep thee yet ; 
And wheresoe’er I walk, I bear 
Within these orbs thine image fair. 


If to the sea I wend my way, 
Thou risest from the billows gray, 
As rose the Queen of Love divine 
(So story saith) from out the brine ; 
I seek the meads ; I see thee there, 
Rare rose among the roses rare. 


(1) Philostr., Ey. lxiv. 2) Ibid., Ep. x. 
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But oh what growth of land or sea 
In Beauty can compare with thee ¥ 


Beauty and native grace have they, 
Yet live no longer than a day. 


I look on Heaven, and espy 

The sun careering down the sky, 

But see thee shining in his place ; 
And when the Night comes on apace, 
Two stars alone I see above, 

The evening star and thee, my love. 


V.—A BED ‘OF ROsEs.! 


Meet and sweet it was to spread 
My poor roses for thy bed ; 
Pleasure in the gift doth tell, 
Thou dost love the giver well; 

So, through them, ’twas mine to touch 
That dear form I love so much! 
Learn’d in loving is the Rose, 

And the use of Beauty knows ; 
But, I fear, they scarce would keep 
Quiet, while thou wast asleep. 

Did my roses do to thee 

As the gold to Danaé ? 

[f thou wouldst delight thy friend, 
In return their remnants send, 
And their scent will speak to me 
Less of roses than of thee. 


VI.—TRODDEN KISSES.” 


Between the earth and thy dear feet 

‘To set a barrier were unmeet ; 

lear not ; thy steps, when thou dost pass, 
Shall lie as lightly as the grass. 

© musi of thy footsteps dear ! 

New blossoms strangely springing here ! 

“lowers. on the earth erewhile unfound ! 
Close kisses trodden on the ground! 


(1) Philostr., Ey. xvi. (2) Zlid., Ep. xviii. 
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VII.—WHEREFORE THE ROSES FADED.! 


What hath befallen, tell it me, 

The roses that I sent to thee ? 

For, ere thou didst receive my posies, 
They still were fair and still were—roses ; 
And certés I could never send 

A worthless guerdon to my friend. 


Why, when thou hadst them, did they lose 
Their scent ? or what hath marred their hues ? 
The reason true I know not well; 

For what it was they would not tell. 

But this I think, they could not bear 
Comparison with one so fair, 

And, touching thee, whose fragrant bloom 
Outbragged their own, they met their doom. 


So when a little lamp is lit, 

The blazing fire doth vanquish it ; 
And when they cannot face the Sun, 
The stars are blinded everyone ! 


Percy L. Ospory. 


(1) Philostr., Ep. ix. 


p2 











THE GROWTH OF A THINKER’S MIND. 
A STUDY IN PLATONIC CHRONOLOGY.' 


My best friends will smile, while those who know me less may be 
inclined to scoff at my predicament in calling attention to a volume 
where some early work of mine receives unwonted benediction. But 
circumstances, wholly unforeseen, have been too strong forme. In 
the spring of 1891 I had a letter from Kazan in Russia. It was in 
English, and the signature was unknown to me. I learned from it 
that the labour I had spent with eager hope in 1864-66, the firstfruits 
of my Greek Professorship, had not been after all in vain; but had 
given light to an earnest seeker after truth who was ready to afford 
me the recognition hitherto withheld: namely, that in my introduc- 
tion to the Sophistes and Politicus, published in 1867, I had really 
made a long step towards the solution of the problem of the chrono- 
logical order in which the Platonic Dialogues were composed. This 
meant much more to me than the terms of general commendation, 
welcome as they had been, which so distinguished a person as the 
late Master of Trinity, Dr. W. H. Thompson, had accorded to me.’ 
The friendship thus formed by correspondence with Professor Lutos- 
lawski was cemented some years afterwards through personal inter- 
course, and when I found that my Polish friend was above all things 
ambitious of making his views known in English, I could not with- 
hold such aid as lay within my power, although I knew that in 
giving it I might be exposed to some natural misconstruction. 

I can only trust that personal associations may be lost sight of 
when the importance of the subject comes to be seriously considered. 
And yet there is one aspect of it, not wholly impersonal, on which I 
feel constrained very briefly to dwell. My master in things Platonic, 
the late Professor Jowett, thought long and deeply on the question of 
the order in which the Platonic Dialogues should be arranged. He 
was at first disposed to place the Republic after the dialectical dia- 
logues, because of its maturity as a great literary work. But on one 
occasion, after expressing this opinion, he added, “ Yet the Sophist 
seems to contain a more advanced point of view than is reached in 
the Republic.” As I knew my teacher to be still at that time more or 
less Hegelian in his philosophical preconceptions, it occurred to me 
that in editing the dialogue I might test the worth of his remark, as 
well as Socher’s objections to the authenticity of the dialogue, by an 
analysis of the language.’ And I have reason to know that in the 

(1) W. Lutoslawski: On the Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic. Longmans. 1897. 


(2) In the Preface to his edition of the Phadrus, 1868. 
(3) A Kantian—it appeared to me—might have argued that the Parmenides, with ite 





estates tl at 
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arrangement which he adopted for his translation (published 1871) 
he was not uninfluenced by my work of 1867. In the subsequent 
editions he approached still more nearly to the order which I had 
suggested. In 1875 the Gorgias, which in the first edition had 
followed the Republic, was placed before that dialogue, while the 
comparative lateness of the dialectical dialogues was expressly 
assumed, and in the third edition (1892), the last published in his 
lifetime, not only does the Philebus immediately precede the Laws, 
but various reasons are adduced for believing it to be a production of 
the philosopher’s old age. Beyond this point, however, Professor 
Jowett appears to the end to have refused to commit himself to any 
positive theory. Such minute investigations as those which Mr. 
Liutoslawski has summarised in the present work would probably 
have appeared to him to exceed the legitimate scope of criticism. 
And, if asked to defend his own arrangement, he would not have 
done so altogether on chronological grounds. He would have said 
that dialogues relating to the death of Socrates form naturally a 
separate group—that what Plato has expressly joined together, as 
the Timeus with the Republic, or the Sophist and Politicus with the 
Thevtetus, ought not to be put asunder, and that after all the chrono- 
logical order is of less consequence than that in which it is most 
profitable and convenient that the dialogues should be read. But it 
might be rejoined, I think, that the chronological order, if known, 
must in many ways be the most profitable for purposes of study. It 
may help to remove the impression which is almost unavoidable when 
the Platonic writings are taken up in the traditional order, that we 
are conversing, not with one philosopher, but with several. It may 
tend to modify such a sceptical view as that of Grote, that Plato’s 
was a poetical mind playing more or less fancifully about philosophical 
questions, catching glimpses of truth in shifting lights, but never 
advancing. And, although from the peculiar nature of th> case, and 
through our ignorance of his oral teaching, our knowledge of Pia‘o 
must always remain fragmentary, we may at least be able to fix 
certain points or moments of transition in the evolution of his 
thought, and thus be enabled to gauge the value of successive utter- 
ances and account for them. To one who has grown familiar with the 
arrangement which is advocated in the work before us there is s»me- 
thing preposterous in the supposition that the Phedrus, with its rich 
philosophical content, can have preceded the Protagoras, or that the 


antinomies, represented Plato’s finul position. Thus the course I followed was the 
reverse of that since adopted by Dr. Henry Jackson in his able series of articles in the 
Cambridge Journal of Philology on ** Plato's Later Theory of Ideas.” While I cannot 
but think that his theory contains some things that are arbitrary or even misconceived, 
I naturally rejoice in his fundamental assumption as to the relative position of the 
dialectical dialogues. When that is once accepted as proved, the ground will be cleared 
for further discussion. 
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Pheedo, as has been more recently suggested, came after the Thewtetus. 
And the old story of the sojourn at Megara, even if accepted asa 
fact, is seen to be an utterly inadequate ground for maintaining that 
the elaborate dialogue which Euclides showed to Terpsion could have 
been composed within six years after the death of Socrates. 

Even a poet is better understood when the real succession of his 
works is ascertained. The development of Shelley’s genius by leaps 
and bounds from Queen Mab to Alastor, Alastor to Prometheus and 
what followed it would have remained obscure to us if we had no 
record of the publication of his several poems and of the events of his 
life. The amazing productivity of Burns’ wonderful year 1786, 
would have been hidden from us but for the diligence of his bio- 
graphers, and the mature perfection of Tam o’ Shanter, written some 
years later, makes us deeply conscious of the loss involved in the poet’s 
early death. But the most striking parallel to the case before us is 
the example of Shakespeare, of whose life we know so little, yet have 
been enabled, to a great extent, through the study of his style, to 
determine approximately the order in which his plays were written. 
W. Hazlitt, who, next to Coleridge, was the best Shakesperian critic 
in the earlier decades of the present century, remarked on the infinite 
variety of a genius which could produce two such different types of 
ambition as Richard III. and Macbeth. But when it is perceived 
that Richard IIT. belongs to the time of Marlowe’s influence, say 
1595, while Macbeth was produced some ten or twelve years later, the 
most ordinary critic apprehends not merely diversity but growth 
in knowledge of mankind and human life, in reality and range of 
characterisation, in the power of tragic construction (here surpassing 
Hamlet), and above all in the concrete dramatic presentation of spiritual 
forces. Similarly, that Juliet and Cleopatra should be creations of the 
same mind is marvellous enough, but the marvel becomes more instruc- 
tive when it is considered that the one came early and the other late in 
the poet’s career. When to anything like the same extent agree- 
ment has been reached as to the chronological order of the Platonic 
writings, we may expect to understand Plato better, not merely in 
a literary sense, but as a philosopher. 

The importance of the question in his case is enhanced by three 
main considerations: (1) Plato’s unrivalled genius for philosophy ; 
2) the fact that his philosophical activity continued during fifty 
years ; and (3) that this half-century was probably more important 
than any other period of equal length in the development of the 
human mind. A great step was made when Plato began to be inter- 
preted from himself, and not in the light of Neo-Platonic mysticism ; 
yet, when the dialogues are thrown down before us in a perverted 
order, many difficulties remain unsolved, and the various aspects ip 
which philosophical questions are regarded are simply a cause of 
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perplexity. A great light is shed on this obscurity when it is dis- 
covered that the philosopher passed through several phases, the 
succession of which may be distinctly recognised. 

Professor Lutoslawski’s book is very distinctly in advance of all 
that has been hitherto written on this question; and those who read 
it without prejudice must find much in it convincing. Its chief 
merit lies in its comprehensiveness. The author, whose knowledge of 
the literature is nothing short of astonishing, has gathered into one 
focus all the observations previously made, and has improved on the 
method of his predecessors by not only enumerating the facts observed, 
but also weighing them and classifying them according to their 
relative importance. To this improved method of ‘* Stylometry,” as 
he has called it, he adds a separate comparison of the dialogues 
according to their logical contents. And in the coincidence of both 
lines of evidence he finds convincing proofs. By this means he has 
succeeded, not only in placing the comparative lateness of the 
dialectical dialogues beyond the reach of doubt, but in obtaining 
extremely probable results as to the chronological position of the 
Phedrus, Republic, Phado, and Gorgias, and also of other dialogues, 
in which the evidence of language is more difficult to estimate than 
in the latest works, both because the change in Greek prose writing 
became much more marked after the middle of the fourth century, 
and because, in the time preceding that, the literary genius of Plato 
was, in the highest degree, plastic and exempt from mannerism. This 
notwithstanding, the evidence of Professor Lutoslawski proves irre- 
sistibly that the tendencies which fixed themselves in Plato’s later 
style were growing throughout his middle period, and afford a suffi- 
cient basis for the conclusions here set forth. Amongst these results 
one of the most interesting is the view obtained of the gradual matur- 
ing of Plato’s master-work, the Republic. While accepting it in its 
final shape as a work of consummate art, and in this avoiding the 
erudity of such theories as those of Krohn and Pfleiderer, Professor 
Lautoslawski shows that the work must have been many years on hand, 
begun probably soon after the completion of the Gorgias, then laid 
aside during the period in which the Cratylus, Symposium, and 
Phado were composed, then taken up again and continued, perhaps 
without interruption from other literary effort, but perhaps with one 
more interval, when the Phadrus was thrown off. In any case, the 
ViIth and VIIth books, which crown the edifice, were finished last. 

As Professor Lutoslawski’s third chapter, expounding his argument 
from Stylometry, appears somewhat complicated at first sight, a 
succinct illustration from modern literature may not be out of place. 
The Passing of Arthur, one of Lord Tennyson’s most finished poems, 
was published at different times in at least three different forms. The 
Morte d’ Arthur, with a prelude under the title of “the Epic,” 
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appeared in 1842. The Passing of Arthur came out separately in 
the volume of the Ho/y Grail, early in 1870. The poem, in its final 
shape, taking its place amongst the Idy/ls of the King, appears in sub- 
sequent issues of the poet’s collected works. For the sake of sim- 
plicity I select for comparison the poems of 1842 and 1870, the 
interval between them being twenty-eight years. Tennyson’s style in 
blank verse cannot be said to have altered much; but if the Holy 
Grail volume and the Jdylis of 1859 had alone remained, we know 
that a critic who should have distinguished between the earlier and 
later portions of the Passing of Arthur would have been justified. Is 
there any conceivable internal evidence on which such a judgment 
could have been based? The poem as a whole consists of 454 lines, 
of which 264 belong to the original version, and 170 are additional, 
and were first published in 1870. The alterations made in revising 
the Morte d’ Arthur for the later publication are extremely slight ; 
there is, first, more exactness of punctuation, especially with regard to 
pauses and quotation marks, and also the spelling of ‘ mere”’ instead 
of “meer”; secondly, the insertion of a single line improving the 
connection— 
‘¢(Then went Sir Bedevere a second time) 
Across the ridge and paced beside the mere 
(Counting the dewy pebbles, fixed in thought),”’ 

and, thirdly, the substitution of “diamond sparks” for “ diamond 
studs” in the description of Excalibur’s hilt. On these changes it 
would be possible to refine, but I pass on to the portions that were 
added in 1870, the opening passage and the close. Here we find— 
(1) a palpable difference of mood ; (2) evidence of subsequent pro- 
duction ; and (+) traces of an altered technique. 

(1) Our imaginary critic would at once be struck by the vague 
eeriness of the atmosphere surrounding “that last dim weird battle of 
the West.” This is the poet’s own invention, and it is entirely absent 
from the Morte d’ Arthur, in which a special feature is the graphic 
clearness of the successive pictures; as of Sir Bedevere— 


“ Counting the dewy pebbles, lost in thought,” 





Or, asS— 
“Tle stepping down 
By zig-zag paths and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake,” 
o: as he 
“ Swiltly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walked, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills :” 
or \ he ;— 


‘The winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hill.”’ 
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(2) So far, our critic might arrive at a presumption that the poem 
had not been written continuously. But it would be only a presump- 
tion ; because the poet, with exquisite art, has himself accounted for 


the change by introducing the circumstance of— 


“ A bitter wind, clear from the North (that came), and blew 
The mists aside.”’ 


And the inquirer would have no ground for determining which of the 
two differing portions was first in order of time. Supposing, however, 
that the volume of 1859, containing the Jdy/ls of the Hing, had also 
escaped destruction, he would find an intimation of later composition 
in comparing the vague mistiness of the opening of the Passing of 
Arthur with the lines in Guinevere :— 


“ And even then he turned, and more and more 
The morning vapour rolling round the king 
Enwound him fold by fold, and made him gray 
And grayer, till himself became as mist 
Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom.”’ 


Here is an anticipation of the “ weird, dim ” atmosphere, of which 
the Morte d’ Arthur gave no hint. 
Also, would it not be obvious to him that the poet who wrote of— 


“ One lying in the dust at Almesbury ” 
had previously written— 
“ Prone from off her seat she fell 


And grovelled with her face against the floor. 


And while she grovelled at his feet 

She felt the King’s breath wander o’er her neck, 
And in the darkness o’er her fallen head, 
Perceived the waving of the hands that blessed.” 


Once more, in the opening passage, there are distinct echoes of the 
Divina Commedia, of which all who read the description of the spiritual 
city in the Joly Grail are aware that the poet had made a special 
study at this time. The— 


“ wild birds that change 
Their season in the night and wail their way 
From cloud to cloud ’’ 


are uttering the same note with Dante’s cranes— 
“Com ’i gru van cantando lor lai,”’ 


and Gawain, “light upon the wind,” is spiritually akin to Francesca 
and her lover :— 


“Che . . . paion si al vento esser leggieri.”’ 
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It may be doubted whether any such clear evidence of close and 
immediate study of Dante appears in any poem of 1842. 

(3) Among points of technique I notice only the following :— 

(a) A line runs over into the next with a decided pause after the 
first syllable of the second line. Of this there are seven examples in 
the 170 lines which are additional in the later poem :— 


” 


‘That story which the bold Sir Bedevere 
First made and latest left of all the knights 
Told,/” 


“ 


‘Down the long wind the dream 
Shrilled,” 


“ 


‘Thine, Gawain, was the voice,—are these dim cries 
Thine, /’ 


7 


Or doth all that haunts the waste and wild 
Mourn,/” 


‘ And ever and anon with host and host 
Shocks,/’’ 


And with that wind the tide 


> ” 
vose, 


‘Then from the dawn it seemed there came, but faint 
As from beyond the limit of the world 

Like the last echo born of a great cry, 

Sounds./’’ 


In the 254 lines of the older part there is not one clear instance of 
this peculiarity, which occurs occasionally, indeed, in the poet’s earliest 
work, but seems to have been excluded from the “ Epic” stateliness 
and balance of the Morte d’ Arthur. For the staccato effect of “shrill, 
chill, with flakes of foam ” is quite different, and examples of it may 
be found in both portions. In the Ho/y Grai/ there are sixteen ex- 
amples of the pause after the first syllable of a line. Our critic would 
be justified in classifying this indication as “ very important.” 

(L) There is running over with a distinct pause before the last 
syllable of the former line. 

There are three examples of this expedient in the later portion, and 
in none of these is the poet’s motive strongly apparent. They have 
merely the effect of varying the rhythm :— 


“ Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood.” 


“ But when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind.” 


“They stood before his throne in silence, friends 
Of Arthur.” 
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A fourth example might be added, though not made clear by the 
punctuation :— 


“ At lencth he groaned, and turning slowly/clomb 
The last hard footstep of that iron crag.” 


In the more extensive earlier portion there is only one example of 
this mode, and the motive for its introduction is much more distinctly 
obvious :— 

“ And leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush beds.” 


Of this peculiarity there are fourteen examples in the Joly Grail. 
But it could not be reckoned as very important, and it is not infre- 
quent at any period. Again we observe the specially “ Epic” style 
of the earlier portion. 

(c) Elision or slurring of syllables. 

The elision of a syllable with a following pause occurs rarely in 
Tennyson’s earlier published works. 

There are two examples of this in the Passing of Arthur :— 

* Aud with him many of his people, and knights.” 


“ Look in upon the battle, and in the mist.”’ 


No similar elision is found in the Morte d’ Arthur, but in the Joly 
Grail there are several. 

The slurring of a syllable within the word is another licence, or 
rather refinement, which the poet seems to have denied himself in 
beginning his “‘ Epic,”’ but admits again in finishing the Idyll :— 

“ Of battle-axes on shattered helms, the shrieks.” 


** Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead.” 


> 


There is no corresponding example in the earlier poem, while there 
are at least thirty in the Holy Grail. 

(7) But, on the other hand, the earlier poem has admitted an hiatus 
which cannot be paralleled from the later portion. 


“ Ah miserablé/and unkind, untrue.” 
The nearest approach to this in the later portion is in the line— 


‘** To war against my peoplé, and my knights.” 


But the pause indicated by the comma and the cesura, taken 
together, distinguish this from the former case. The point in ques- 
tion, however, although really significant of earlier style, is too isolated 
to dwell upon, and is what Professor Lutoslawski would call an 
“accidental peculiarity.” It would rightly be eliminated under his 
method; but it could not be fairly paralleled by quoting from the 
Holy Grail— 


‘In darkness through innumerablé hours,’’ 
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because the strong ‘cfus on the final monosyllable makes elision in 
this case inadmissible. 

The critic who should have drawn this conclusion from such pre- 
misses would be accused of insensibility to literary charm, of ignoring 
the plastic power of genius, of a defective ear, of mechanic counting 
on his fingers, of mensuration misapplied ; and would be compared to 
those who have thought to square the circle or to cube the sphere by 
mere geometry. And yet we are in a position to know that he would 
have been right, although he would have employed only seven or 
eight tests, of varying strength, instead of the 500 which Professor 
Lutoslawski has enumerated and classified. He would have been still 
more rash, yet equally justified, in conjecturing that the larger portion 
was considerably earlier than Enid and Elaine. 

Mr. Lutoslawski is, before all else, a logician, and an historian of 
logic. Assuming for his purpose the distinction between an early, 
middle, and later period, which I had formerly indicated, he has 
ended with confirming and further developing this view, and in giving 
by this means a more probable and reasonable account of Plato’s theory 
of knowledge than has hitherto appeared. By this effort he has laid 
the ground-plan and basement for a new study of Plato. It remains 
for others to build upon this firm sub-structure. In these intro- 
ductory pages I can only add a few observations and inferences 
which the recognition of the chronological order has suggested 
to me. 

1. Plato’s theory of knowledge. 

The changes in Plato’s theory of knowledge are so clearly stated 
in Mr. Lutoslawski’s work that little more remains to say. The 
Socratic search for ethical definitions had awakened the hope of dis- 
covering a science of life which should contain the first principle of 
human conduct. This is described in Protayoras as an art of measure- 
ment, and in the Weno is said to be the possession of that unique 
person, the virtuous man who can teach virtue ; while in the Gorgias 
it is declared that the philosopher’s rule of life has the precision 
and certainty of geometry. Meanwhile, the question has arisen, How 
is knowledge to be distinguished from mere opinion? Plato’s un- 
bounded faith at first supports itself on wings of imagination. The 
Meno gives the earliest hint of pre-existence and the immortality of 
mind. This is followed up by the dream which concludes the 
Cratylus, and in the Symposium the dream passes into an open vision. 


(1) The comparison of Tie Lorer’s Tale might yield a different set of observations, 
but the discrepancy thence arising would be apparent merely. Tennyson, after 
“ playing off” in Zimbuctoo the solemnity of Wordsworth (cf. Soph., “ roy Atoytdcv 
dtametatywco dyxoy’’) seems to have indulged in some exuberances, which in his first 
“‘Epic”’ efforts (Morte d’ Arthur, Ulysses) were pruned away, to be again introduced more 
guardedly and with greater discrimination in his more idyllic treatment of the Arthurian 
legend: giving richness and variety to his rhythms without loss of dig nity. 
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These pootical utterances prepare the way for what, in the Phedo, 
becomes a positive doctrine, in which the eternity of knowledge is 
correlated more distinctly than in the J/eno with the eternity of mind. 
In the Phedrus there is again an allegoric vision, but it is expressly 
linked with the conception, not of knowledge merely, or of an object 
of knowledge, but of an organon or method of enquiry, through 
which alone that object can be approached by man. In the sixth and 
seventh books of the Republic there is a parallel statement, less wild 
and fanciful indeed, but still allegorical, of the method through which 
a man may rise from lower to higher planes of truth, and even 
beyond truth and reality to the source of both in the divine idea. It is 
in the Phedrus, however, that for the first time the logical nature of this 
method is clearly recognised, although already in Euthydemus pre- 
vailing logical fallacies had been censured with extraordinary acumen. 
And when the Phedrus had been written, the philosopher became 
aware that if any of the great truths in which he fervently believed 
were to be thoroughly established, it was necessary for him seriously 
to grapple with the prime fallacy, the great central delusion of his 
age. ‘This was, in a word, the crude assumption of the absoluteness 
of all affirmation and negation, or, in the language of Plato’s time, 
of being and not-being. The stronghold of this fallacy was the then 
prevalent form of Eleaticism as modified by Zeno, which had been 
partially accepted by the Socratic philosophers of Megara. It was 
this which threatened to make all investigation, including ethical 
investigation, impossible, by putting controversy in the place of 
genuine enquiry. Plato in the J/eno and elsewhere had deprecated 
eristic disputation, but he now found that his own theory of ideas so 
confidently advanced in the Phedo, and still assumed in the fifth and 
tenth books of the Repudidic, was not exempt from the universal taint. 
To solve the difficulty he appeals from the disciples to the Master, 
by imagining a hardly possible conversation between Socrates when 
still young and immature, and the aged Parmenides. In this colloquy, 
again referred to in the Theetetus and Sophist, the old philosopher 
puts the young aspirant through all the difficulties surrounding the 
conception of a separable abstract world. And in the Theetetus it is 
Socrates himself, towards the close of his career, who similarly takes 
young Thestetus through a series of dialectical problems arising out 
of the attempt to separate knowledge absolutely from sense and 
opinion. He professes himself to be haunted by the imagined presence 
of an eristic adversary, by whose subtlety the very existence of truth 
seems to be endangered. Both sets of difficulties are resolved in the 
Sophist (where a modern Eleatic philosopher is the principal speaker) 
through the conception of a communion of kinds, extending even to 
the notions which at first seem quite irreconcilable, of being and not- 
being. But in this process the mode of regarding the kinds or species 
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of being has insensibly undergone a radical change. What had been 
previously assumed as forms of existence are now more clearly seen to 
be at the same time forms of thought. And some of these are discerned 
to be all-pervading. The great law of predication is distinctly formu- 
lated and becomes the guide and sanction of a working logic, while 
the method of generalisation and division, divined in the Phedrus, is 
further developed and applied. The lesson of the Sophist is the same 
which John Selden gave as a maxim of common sense : 


“When a doubt is propounded, you must learn to distinguish and know 
wherein a thing holds, and wherein it doth not hold. ‘ Ay or no,’ never answered 
any question. The not distinguishing where things should be distinguished, and 
the not confounding where things should be confounded, is the cause of all the 
mistakes in the world.”—Selden’s Table Talk. 


The last stage in this course of logical speculation is reached in the 
Philebus, where through an application of the Pythagorean categories 
of finite and infinite, the attempt is made to combine the notions of 
number and measure with the previously accepted formule of one 
and many, rest and motion, being and not-being, sameness and 
difference. The character of this stage of Platonism has been well 
expressed by Professor Jowett in his Introduction to the Philebus, 
Edit. 3, vol. iv. pp. 570, 571. 

“ Many thinkers of many different schools have to be interposed between the 
Parmenides or Philebus of Plato, and the Physics or Metaphysics of Aristotle. . . . 
But although Plato, in the Philebus, does not come into any close connection with 
Aristotle, he is now a long way from himself and from the beginnings of his own 
philosophy. At the time of his death he left his system still incomplete ; or he 
may be more truly said to have had no system, but to have lived in the successive 
stages or moments of metaphysical thought which presented themselves from time 
to time. The earlier discussions about universal ideas and definitions seem to 
have died away; the correlation of ideas has taken their place. The flowers of 
rhetoric and poetry have lost their freshness and charm, and a technical language 
has begun to supersede and overgrow them. But the power of thinking tends to 
increase with age, and the experience of life to widen and deepen.” 


Plato’s mind is still creative and refuses to be arrested at any 
prescribed point. In the Politicus, besides anticipating the doctrine 
of measure or proportion he had thrown out a series of swmma genera: 
under which all conceivable objects might be classified. In the 
Philebus he adduces three several sets of metaphysical first notions 
which give rise tosome confusion by occasionally crossing one another. 
Yet his respect for simple generalisation as advanced in the Phedrus 
remains unmodified, and is repeated in the Zimaus and Laves. 

In the dialogues as here arranged a progress in Plato’s mode of 
treating his predecessors is clearly seen. From casual allusions to 
Gorgias in the Meno, to Heracliteans and Eleatics in the Cratylus, 
to Heraclitus again in the Symposium, to Philolaus and Anaxagoras 
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in the Phedo, to Hippocrates in the Phedrus, we pass almost suddenly 
to a very different mode of dealing with the earlier men. The 
Socratic Elenchus, as moulded by the metaphysical imagination of 
Plato, becomes a criticism of systems and of philosophical ideas ; that 
interview with Parmenides is the turning-point. Thenceforward 
each philosophy is treated as a whole, and marshalled under its lead- 
ing principle :—‘ Man the measure,” “Sense equal to knowledge,” 
«“ All is motion,” “ All is rest,’’ “ Prime elements can be named but 
not defined ’’; these doctrines representing various schools all find 
their place, are examined and put by, in the subtle and harmonious 
movement of the Theetetus. There is probably no ancient writing 
(not even the Metaphysics of Aristotle), in which so near an approach 
is made to the modern notion of a history of philosophy, as in the 
passage of the Sophist where materialist and idealistic tendencies are 
summed up and examined. Appreciation and criticism of high 
speculative thoughts have never been more happily combined, nor 
more clearly seen to be a necessary condition of philosophic progress. 
This is a fruitful mode of dialectic which was not fully anticipated 
even in the inspired and prophetic visions of the Phadrus. 

2. Side by side with the advance in logical theory there is a notable 
progress also in psychology. The simple apprehension of mental 
operations in the Charmides and Meno is of a different order from the 
conception of them in Phedrus (whether in the mythical or dialec- 
tical portion of that dialogue), or again, in the VIIth book of the 
Republic, where the rational principle enters in to discriminate 
amongst the confused first impressions of sense. But all these dis- 
cussions are surpassed in subtlety and firmness of outline by the 
analysis of sensible perception in the Theetetus, which is resumed 
and carried further in the Zimeus, or the definition of thought 
(@:avora) in the Theetetus and Sophist ; and a further stage of psy- 
chological observation is reflected in the Philebus, where the opera- 
tions of sense, imagination, memory, and reminiscence are described, 
or where the strange blending of pain and pleasure produced by 
dramatic art is analysed. 

3. A corresponding change is observable in Plato’s conception of 
the physical universe. In his earlier writings, true to the inspiration 
of Socrates, he hardly takes account of it at all. And when, as 
towards the end of the Phedo, his mind expatiates on a description of 
“the earth our habitation,” it appears that he has not even realised 
the fact that “up” and “down” are merely relative terms. This 
confusion is found also in the Republic, but the case is altered when 
we come to the Timeus. For, co-ordinate with the great effort to 
connect ideas and to see them in their relation to reality there is dis- 
tinctly traceable an increasing speculative interest in the actual world. 
Experience has throughout a larger place in Plato’s thoughts than is 
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commonly assumed. But when he began to hope to bridge the chasm 
between idea and fact, between the universal and particular, he 
became possessed with a fresh interest in the processes of nature. 
The notion of difference, which had been discussed in the Sophist, and 
that of concrete existence, which plays an important part in the 
Philebus, are carried into this new and unaccustomed region where 
Plato walks with diffidence and with uncertain steps. But it cannot 
be said that he takes with him equally the clear logical result of the 
dialectical dialogues. The sharp opposition of the ideal and the 
actual, of being and becoming, reappears in a new form. The notion 
of a perfect pattern after which the imperfect world is made is cer- 
tainly mytkological, but the mythology is of the kind through which, 
as Plato says, men express their conjectures concerning the unknown. 
The ideal elements of which the actual elements are impure counter- 
parts remind one of the ideal colours in the Phwdo. In saying this, 
of course, I do not mean that Plato ever relinquished his main prin- 
ciple—the reality of the ideal. But the ideal of universal truth as 
the object of philosophic thought which was expressed in the Sophist 
is hard to bring into relation with the created child of the supreme in 
the Timeus, who is spherical in form and motion and perfect in every 
member, joint and limb. Other myths having a cosmogonical com- 
plexion had appeared in the Phedo, Symposium, and Republic, and 
more recently in the Poditicus. But in none of these is there so rich 
a deposit of Plato’s previous thoughts dialectically combined with the 
physical speculations of his own and former times as in the Timeus. 
4. In passing from cosmogony to ethics we return from what is 
occasional to what is central in Plato. The moral standard derived 
from Socrates is never absent from his thoughts; but his manner of 
regarding it passes through several stages which come out more 
clearly when the order of the chief dialogues is known. In the 
dramatic portraiture of the Protagoras we find Socrates upholding 
the requirement of a scientific morality not hitherto attained. This 
is here imagined as depending on a calculation of amounts of 
pleasure. But the reader feels, and Plato evidently felt, that there 
is some ground for the opposite contention of Protagoras, that the 
virtue of the ordinary citizen, based not on science but on tradition, 
habit, and convention, has, if not an absolute, yet a relative value. 
The antinomy is unresolved, and it reappears in the Meno, where, 
however, a partial solution of the difficulty is propounded by re- 
ferring the unscientific goodness, whose reality cannot be denied, to 
a sort of divine inspiration anticipating knowledge. But the Platonic 
Socrates in the Gorgias takes a higher tone. Here considerations of 
pleasure are discarded altogether, and an absolute principle of 
moral rectitude is asserted, while current modes of ethical and 
political thought are utterly condemned. In the Symposium a 
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parallel, but not identical, doctrine is conveyed through the idealized 
image of Socrates as reflected in the confessions of Alcibiades—an 
image of purity and spiritual elevation that is in the world though 
not of it, and has the power of leavening the world. The Phedo 
breathes a still loftier tone, in which the ideal is that of a mild 
asceticism and withdrawal from the world and from the experience 
of sense. In the Republic, without lowering the ideal standard, a 
certain balance between the higher and lower views is obtained. 
While the state, as a whole, is to be possessed of all the virtues and 
the rulers are to rise to the summit both of contemplation and of 
action, the remaining guardians and the industrious populace are to 
partake of a wisdom beyond their own, through willing obedience to 
the rulers; thus realising a lower perfection of courage and of tem- 
perance, while justice belongs to all alike so long as each performs his 
proper function. In the dialectical dialogues, as in the VIth and 
VIlIth books of the Republic, and in parts of the Phedrus, the ordi- 
nary notion of virtue is again absorbed in the philosophical ideal ; 
but the ethical content of that ideal appears distinctly in the enume- 
ration of the qualities of the philosophic nature, in the character of 
Thesetetus, in the digression where philosophers and lawyers are con- 
trasted, and in the contempt for pleasure which pervades the Philebus. 
In the last-named dialogue, however, and less obviously in the Politicus, 
we observe the frank acceptance of practical common sense as a rule 
of conduct. And finally in the Laws, which is a code for the whole 
body of free citizens, and not for the guardians only, there isa 
wealth of sound ethical discourse universally applicable to human 
life, and based rather on experience than on history, in which more 
of sane moral thinking is concentrated than in any six of the pre- 
vious dialogues. Plato’s most persistent aspiration was to reform 
mankind, both communities and individuals ; and while perhaps his 
greatest effort had been to clear the sources of knowledge, and so to 
make intellectual progress possible, this intense endeavour was 
throughout associated with a practical aim. Even the nature- 
philosophy of the Zimeus was only the prelude of a more compre- 
hensive strain that should have hymned the triumph of the perfect 
human commonwealth in actual achievement. 

5. In connection with the ethical aspect of Plato’s thoughts it is 
natural to speak of the person of Socrates. In the Laches, Protagoras 
and Apology, perhaps also in the Charmides and Lysis, we seem to be 
brought nearer than elsewhere to a real presentation. In these 
dialogues, if we except the Apology, there is little or no trace of the 
impression produced by Socrates’ death, or by the conflict which led 
to it. The man appears before us with all the sharpness of outline 
and vividness of colour of a true portrait, and although there is no 
comparison in point of literary skill, yet we recognise at once 
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the same figure whose sayings are recorded in the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon. His opinions are, as yet, but little tinged with that 
philosophic idealism which is familiar to us from the dialogues of the 
middle period. The quasi-utilitarian argument from the sum of 
pleasures, the simple thesis that virtue is knowledge applied to the 
definition of specific virtues ; the profession of ignorance, only in part 
ironical as yet, and in the Apo/ogy applied to the question whether 
death is a long sleep or not; the frank acceptance of the religion of 
his countrymen ; the provoking and yet fascinating address in dealing 
both with old and young, are traits which here are seen in primitive 
naiveté. There is even some colour for the belief which some have 
entertained that the Laches and Protagoras, for example, may have 
been written before the death of Socrates. On the other hand such 
notions as the absolutely lovable in the Lysis, and the knowledge of 
knowledge in the Charmides, seem to pass out of the circle of 
Socratic teaching and to anticipate conceptions which Plato developed 
afterwards in the Symposium and Theatctus. 

The Socrates of the Crito and Euthyphro is the same person, but 
his personality is magnified and his tones are deepened.’ He is 
surrounded with an aureole of consecration through the remembrance 
of his death. In the Jeno this thought is dwelt upon with increasing 
bitterness, where he is confronted with Anytus (a scene in which 
dramatic truth is still preserved) ; and in the Gorgias he stands forth 
with the full proportions of a martyred saint. He lives again to 
confront the contemporary world and to “ convince it of sin and of 
righteousness and of judgment.” Beginning with the “ accustomed 
irony,” showing the most urbane deference to the famous Sophist, he 
rises gradually to the height of his great argument, and overpowers 
Callicles with the vision of a future life, depicting the naked and 
defenceless soul convicted of guilt and trembling before her judge. 
In the Symposium, Socrates, though again transfigured in a different 
way, is still himself, not indeed in the mystery which he discloses, 
but in his characteristic attributes, and in the description of his mode 
of life. In the Phedo the transfiguration is carried further still and 
the dialogue diverges widely from the direction which the mind of 
the real Socrates had taken. The faithful Crito again appears, 
Xaiithippe and the boys are seen, and there are many other realistic 
touches which heighten the effect; but the main tenor of the dis- 
course from first to last is Plato’s own. And Pheedo, Simmias, and 
Cebes, the beloved disciples, all the more beloved because they are 
ready on occasion to dispute with their master, are less like the 
youths who frequented the conversations of Socrates in actual life 
than they are to those who clustered round the disciple of Socrates 
in the olive shades of the Academy. 


1) H. Gomperz on this ground would place the Cri‘o considerably !ater. 
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At the outset of the Republic it might be thought that the Socrates 
of the Gorgias had reappeared without material change. In his 
dispute with Thrasymachus at least, the manner as well as the matter 
of the altercation with Polus and Callicles seems to be resumed. But 
it is soon found, and the opening scene with Cephalus and Polemarchus 
might have prepared us for this—that while the question has shifted, 
the person of Socrates also is no longer quite the same. Not now con- 
tented with asserting that Justice is power, he is patiently inquiring, or 
leading others to inquire, What is Justice, and how is it to be realised 
in the world? His relation to friends and companions is also some- 
what different from that of the Socrates of former dialogues towards 
Cheerephon, or Charmides, or the aged Crito. He is their acknow- 
ledged guide and teacher, and instead of merely convincing them of 
ignorance, expounds to them, in lucid order, the conclusions of Plato. 
And if the teaching of B. VII. is compared with Xen. Mem. B. IV., 
we perceive, at once, how far we have travelled from the real Socrates. 
The Socrates of the Phedius and Theetetus is different again. Plato 
in developing his own philosophy looks back affectionately at the form 
of him from whom he originally drew his inspiration, and whom he 
now impersonates afresh. The vividness with which this is done has 
deceived various critics into attributing each of these dialogues 
severally to an early stage of Plato’s literary activity. Lut there is a 
change which is not far to seek, and which betrays the later hand. 
In the Symposium the ideal Socrates was revealed through the praise 
of Alcibiades ; and the positive teaching of the dialogue, though put 
into his mouth, was represented by him as not his own, but derived 
from the mystic Diotima. But in the Phedrus he betrays with 
un-Socratic openness the secret of his own intellectual life, and when it 
is needful that he should discourse at large and not through interro- 
gating another, he declares himself to be seized with an unwonted 
inspiration. This expedient for saving appearances is transparent 
enough. The Socrates who is led forth into the country and reclines 
under a plane-tree by the Ilissus, who catches a new afflatus from the 
nymphs that haunt the spot, is certainly not the Socrates of the 
Protagoras. Similarly in the Theetetus, while formally retaining the 
confession of ignorance, he dilates upon his own function as an 
educator in exact accordance with Plato’s theory of education as stated 
in the Republic, an instance of self-display of which the Socrates of 
the early dialogues would never have been guilty. And in the 
digression addressed to Theodorus he dilates on the high vocation of 
the philosopher, less in the manner of the Apology than of Rep. 
B. VI. There are, indeed, single points in this dialogue, such as the 
definition of the aéA mov as turning on forecasts of the future, which 
recall Socratic teaching, but they are woven into the texture of the 
dialogue with true Platonic skill. 
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The Socrates of the Parmenides is hardly worth mentioning in this 
connection. But we may dwell for a moment on another point which 
has led to misunderstanding. Because the Parmenides and the Thee- 
éetus have a negative result, as the Protagoras had, they have been 
supposed to belong to the same period, as dialogues of search. That 
is a superficial view which takes no account of the different subject 
matter. As Plato began his ethical stage with raising difficulties 
and leaving them unsolved, he takes a similar course in opening his 
higher metaphysical career. The meaning of this will be made evident 
to readers of the present volume. In the Sophist and Politicus asin the 
Parmenides, Socrates is partially withdrawn. He retains his urbanity, 
but in combination with a gravity to which we have not been hitherto 
accustomed. In the Philebus he appears once more as the leader of the 
discourse, but greatly altered from his former self. He has now less 
in common with the Socrates of the Apology and Protagoras or 
with that wonderful creation the Socrates of the Phedrus, than with 
the solemn figure of the Eleatic stranger or with that of the Athenian 
of the Laws, which, as a domino rather than a mask, thinly veils the 
personality of Plato himself. The subject of the dialogue is the 
Socratic identification of wisdom with the good. And that is doubt- 
less the reason why Socrates again occupies the leading place. But 
nothing can be less Socratic than the method of treatment. The 
cardinal notions on which the argument turns are from the repertory 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, about which Socrates knew little and 
cared less. And the tone of the conversation is formal, the humour 
foreed—the “ accustomed irony” is nowhere, unless we regard it as 
directed, not towards any human being, but against a personification 
of the abstract notion of pleasure. The atmosphere, so to speak, is 
altered too. We are no longer in the Athenian market-place, or in 
the house of Callias, or in some Palestra whither the free youth resort, 
but in the class-room of a school where the master sometimes indulges 
in heavy pleasantry, and is on genial terms with his pupils, but 
where his authority is undissembled and unquestioned. 

6. As the person of Socrates retires, that of Plato becomes a little 
more distinctly perceptible. The philosopher’s real feeling shines 
through the dramatic envelopment which is becoming attenuated. 
Mr. Lutoslawski has noted several points where the traditional cir- 
cumstances of Plato’s life may be thought to be reflected in the dia- 
logues. Without dwelling on these, for I cannot attach much weight 
to the epistles of Plato, I may indicate some respects in which the 
order of the dialogues, as here presented, enables us to trace the 
successive phases of a great spirit at once philosophical and practical. 
The order of the three dialogues, Symposium, Phedo, and Phedrus, is 
instructive. Plato, in writing the Symposium, was in full harmony 
with the normal aspirations of the Athenian mind. Polus and 
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Callicles, indeed, have disappeared, but a company is assembled with 
all of whom the philosopher is more or less in sympathy. He 
insinuates his high lesson, rather than dictates it, and holds up the 
example of Socrates in the prime of life to their spontaneous admira- 
tion. Divine truth is to permeate mankind, to purge the mists of 
passion and desire, to lift the soul out of the mire of sense, to the 
contemplation of the limitless ocean of ideal beauty. Thus mortal 
man is to partake of immortality, as far as mortal nature may. Living 
consciously in communion with the highest, his life will become 
supremely worth living. That is the first effect of the revelation of 
the ideal. It sums up all previous aspirations after higher things and 
imparts completeness to them. But the universal once beheld, leads 
onward to a yet loftier mood. In its growing light all earthly 
interests are annihilated. Must not this have been the secret which 
enabled Socrates, when doomed to die, “to cast away the dearest 
thing he owed as ’twere a careless trifle”? Nay, must not the philo- 
sopher, in contemplating immortal perfection, reap for himself the 
assurance of immortality ? an immortality not to be compared to the 
Pindarie picture of Elysium, or the joys promised to the Myst, or 
the other vague traditions that were glanced at in the Meno, but 
one infinitely more worth having, an eternal beatific vision lifting 
the soul to an equality with Gods? This, then, was the wealth 
that Pluto hid, the boon which Hades, the unseen, has in store for the 
soul, as hinted in the Cratylus. Let us then renounce all other so- 
called joys, and steep our souls in contemplation and philosophic 
discourse, which is, in other words, the meditation of death. 

So, perhaps, we may venture to interpret the alternation from gay 
to grave which brought the Phedo so closely in the rear of the Sym- 
posium. When we open the Phedrus the gaiety has returned; we are 
again in the great world, and in the presence of the rhetorical teacher. 
But the effect of the two previous Dialogues remains. Plato is now 
sure of his mission as the accepted leader of a school, and can afford 
to glance beyond its boundary at Lysias, whose great reputation he 
holds lightly, and at Isocrates, whom he condescends to treat with 
respect. The ideal world is now seen from afar off. And the philo- 
sopher who is assured by it of immortality, “and by the vision 
splendid is on his way attended” goes forth armed with his method 
of dialectic which he derives from it, to be the inspired instructor of 
mankind. Mr. Lutoslawski thinks that the Phedrus follows the 
Republic. This question is complicated by the doubt not yet re- 
solved whether the Republic was written continuously or not. I 
would suggest, as an alternative hypothesis, that the Republic may 
have been sketched in outline, and the first four books may have been 
written when the task was impatiently thrown aside for a time as the 
philosopher returned with renewed energy to his work as a teacher 
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and that at this juncture the Phadius may have been written. Be 
this as it may, the two Dialogues belong to the heyday of Plato’s 
career, when he was most full of confidence in himself and in his 
mission, and of sanguine hope for the future of the world. In his 
time of triumph, he becomes more gentle towards his contemporaries, 
although the personal note of scorn and “smeva indignatio” also 
occasionally breaks forth. 

But a cloud appears on the horizon. When he looks steadily at 
that vision of the ideas, at that science of dialectic which seemed, like 
another Pallas, to have sprung forth full-grown and armed from the 
philosopher’s brain, and when he reconnoitres that “longer way” 
which is to lead him into all truth, he perceives the possibility of 
serious questionings. These are elaborately set forth in the Par- 
menides and Theetetus; and are disposed of in the Sophist, Politicus, 
and Philebus in the manner and to the extent which is described in 
the present volume. 

A cloud has also risen to obscure that vision of a reformed humanity 
which in the Republic had appeared so bright. The reception of that 
great dialogue, and possibly the failure of some attempt to realise it 
in Sicily or elsewhere, the continual declension of his countrymen, 
these and other causes of which we know nothing must have inter- 
vened to account for the profound strain of pessimistic misprision of 
mankind, which we meet with for the first time in the Po/iticus. 
Another change of a different order goes along with this. From a 
patriotic Athenian (the author of the Cyito) Plato is becoming cosmo- 
politan. Such hope for mankind as he still retains does not centre in 
Athens, but ranges about the Hellenic world. Even the distinction 
of Hellene and Barbarian is fading away, and is attributed to the 
partiality of local pride. Linguistic indications, such as the admis- 
sion of Ionic vocables and the like, confirm our impression of this 
tendency. 

When illusions and disappointments alike have passed away, in the 
serenity of age, the philosopher may take stock of the solid gains 
which have accrued to him from the long course of experience, obser- 
vation, and reflection; and if enough of the divine fire and of the 
enthusiasm of humanity remains to him, he may seek by one final 
effort to communicate somewhat of the good which he has found to 
mankind. That Plato was such a philosopher is what constitutes the 
great and abiding interest of the Laws. Every page of this his 
longest writing abounds with common-sense, but it is a common- 
sense which has a world of philosophy as well as of experience behind 
it. Plato no longer appears to touch the sky with his crown, as when 
the first vision of the ideal world seemed to give him assurance of the 
immediate possession of a new and transformed universe. Nor does 
he yield, as in the Po/iticus, to the depressing thought that the power 
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which made the world has relinquished it, even for a time, to chance 
and human caprice. He looks forth sadly on the erring race of men, 
but not without hope and kindly persistent effort. That religious 
feeling about the external universe, which appeared increasingly in 
the Sophist, Philebus, and Tineus, has strengthened in him the con- 
viction that the merely mechanical notion of the course of nature is 
impious and mistaken. It is as clear to him as to the modern physicist 
that every particle of so-called matter is not lifeless, but instinct with 
energy; but he is not content with that: he imagines further that a 
transcendent spiritual power is impelling it in ways inconceivable by 
us. This power is Mind. And while it cannot be maintained that 
there is no such thing as a malevolent mind, yet on the whole and in 
the long run the beneficent mind prevails. The eternal supremacy of 
Mind, and the transcendency of number (ef. P/i/ehus) are almost the 
only purely metaphysical notions which appear in the Laws. These 
might have been further developed if the section relating to the 
higher education of the Nocturnal Council had ever been written. 
As it is, in the evolution of Plato’s philosophy, the ethical interest is 
finally predominant, and it prevails in banishing for ever from the 
moral sphere those aberrations of erotic passion which Plato, though 
never giving them the rein, had once not disdained to make the 
vehicle of his romantic idealism. Nor does the end of his career 
forget the beginning. The paradox of the Gorgias has become a 
commonplace. Death is not the greatest evil. The Socratic doctrine 
of ignorance and the involuntary re-appears in a modified form, and 
suggests some further determinations which bring it more into har- 
mony with experience. The worst ignoronce is that which says, 
*“‘ Evil, be thou my good.’’ The absence of envy is still the greatest 
test of goodness, as in the Phedrus and Timeus. The truth of immor- 
tality is assumed as the ground of moderation in funeral display, in 
a passage which forcibly recalls the conversation of Socrates with 
Crito at the end of the Phedo (cf. also 828 D. with Gorg. 524). In 
other passages the tone, in referring to this subject, is rather that of 
the Symposium, that man should aim at partaking of immortality so 
far as this is possible for a mortal being. It follows, that to Plato’s 
mind these two views were to the last not incompatible, nor is the 
argument of the Phadrus left out of sight—that the prime mover 
must be of the nature of soul, and must be immortal. And though 
little is said about dialectic, the philosopher is still the man who can 
distinguish rightly between different aspects of a question, and also 
who can generalise a multiplicity of scattered phenomena under one 
universal law or principle. 

Lastly, in the Zaws we have the philosopher’s final attitude towards 
Hellenic religion. There is no trace of irony in the passages, and 
there are many of them, in which he prescribes conformity to tradi- 
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tional worships. The great rule, that the beneficial is the holy, is carefully 
preserved ; but Plato’s selection of the Deities who are to preside over 
various public functions, while in each choice we find a Platonic 
motive, is in true accordance with Hellenic feeling. The introduc- 
tion of Dionysus in the earlier books to counteract a bare asceticism, 
is perhaps not to be taken too seriously. But the consultation of the 
Delphic oracle on matters not determined by the law, the punishment 
of sacrilege, the special honours given to Pluto and Hileithyia, the 
dedication of the artisan class to Hephestus and Athena, the descrip- 
tion of Nemesis as the messenger of A/xy, the distribution and 
ordering of festival days, the consecration of the lot as the judgment 
of Zeus, the institution of priesthoods, the solemn appointment of the 
vouodvAakes in the temple of Apollo and the Sun, the special conse- 
eration of the es@vva: (945r)—these and the like provisions are 
seriously intended with the view of maintaining genuine religious 
sentiment in connection with the strict observance of the laws. The 
inculcation of a spirit of reverence pervades the whole work. 

On the other hand, Plato is as firmly convinced as ever of the 
necessity of purifying mythology and diffusing worthy conceptions 
of the divine nature. 

The gods of the national worship (of cata vopov ovtes Oeoi, 904A), 
above all Zeus, Apollo, and Athena, are still to be revered; but a 
higher and more substantial divinity is attributed to the heavenly 
bodies, or rather to the souls that animate them and regulate their 
motions—it is blasphemy to speak of any of them as “ wandering 
stars”—and higher yet is the silent worship given to the supreme 
invisible Mind that moves and guides the world (6 BaswWevs). In 
this conception Plato rises out of the pantheism which had already 
permeated and transformed polytheism, but in legislating for the men 
of his time this higher thought appears to him rather as the har- 
monizing medium which is to dominate and reform the old traditions 
than as a mere abstract or transcendent notion which is to annihilate 
them. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 








CYCLES AND CYCLING: 
SOME NOTES OF THE SHOWS. 


Strey it is no longer worth while, in writing of cycles and cycling, 
either to give a sketch of the sport ora history of the theory and 
construction of the machine. But yesterday, it would have been 
absolutely necessary to explain the cycle and why it should be used. 
To-day, every one knows, or rather thinks he, or especially she, knows, 
far more about it than any one else. But yesterday, the greatest feats 
or the newest developments in the sport or the industry, feats and 
developments that far eclipse more recent performances, were but a 
subject for sneers in the press, if noticed at all. To-day, the records 
of the tyre-tied amateur and the shady company promoter are more 
seriously received and considered in the daily papers than even the 
spouting of the statesman or the babbling of the parson. Certainly, 
then, it would be useless to do more than call attention to the vital 
questions of the hour in cycling and, therefore, the most vital issues 
of the moment. And yet, when one looks back a few years, how 
comic it is! 

Of the questions which during the last twelve months have agitated 
the world, first and foremost is that of the chain-driven cycle versus 
the chainless. It was to see the chainless bicycle that the world 
crowded to the Agricultural Hall and the Crystal Palace. Most 
people imagine that this is a new thing, though, as a matter of fact, 
it is one of the oldest stories in cycling. On early tricycles, even on 
early bicycles, there were variations of chainless driving gears, while 
the present form itself was produced five years ago by Mr. Heming- 
way. It was, however, never taken up until now. But whereas 
some years since, bicycle makers, as a rule, were engineers, machinists, 
inventors, like Lallemant, Starley, and Humber, working each for 
himself in his own shop; to-day, bicycle making is in the hands 
mainly of huge company-promoted, stock-jobbed concerns, some of 
whose principal people have no practical knowledge of the cycles 
they make. What they do understand is the invention or new device 
which they can patent and boom; and to secure that patent they 
employ the best legal and technical experts, and to maintain it they 
continuously encumber the law courts. The race is no longer to 
produce the most perfect piece of machinery possible, but to sell the 
largest number of wheels or tyres. The small maker worked with his 
own hands and catered to his individual customers ; the large works of 
to-day simply turn out from one to a dozen patterns, from which, 
though none may suit the majority of riders, no deviation is allowed. 
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Four or five years ago, when one got a machine from the maker, 
one obtained for £20 something that could be relied on, and no 
guarantee was wanted. The guarantee system to-day is but a sop 
for bad workmanship and inattention to details. The machines of 
1890 and 1891 are, some of them, still in good condition. The bulk 
of the machines sold at present will not last six months without 
elaborate repairs. A reliable machine is very little lighter than it 
was five years ago, but it is very much more fragile and delicate. So 
long as people know nothing about machines, the same system will be 
continued as more or less profitable to many of the makers. 

But it is a waste of time to consider the cycle as it is used and 
misused by ninety-nine out of every hundred riders. For them the 
enamel is of more importance than the metal under it, the nickel 
plating must be protected even if the balls and bearings are smashed. 
A lady-like demeanour must be preserved, even if every hill is 
walked. While old gentlemen seem to imagine that they should 
be able to ride with the same comfort with which they snore in their 
clubs. Yet there is a small section of genuine cyclers who take 
intelligent interest in the cycle and its evolution. T'o one who has 
followed this development, and ridden a bicycle from the time of the 
bone-shaker until to-day, who has toured upon the ordinary, the 
extra-ordinary, the Kangaroo, the Facile, the geared ordinary, and 
the safety in all its forms, and the tricycle in its endless designs, 
it is curious to reflect that, superficially, the bicycle has again come 
back almost to its original form. The 1898 machine is very like the 
1868 one, and yet utterly unlike it. 

It so happens that the chainless bicycle in this country has been 
exploited by one firm until the present with comparatively little 
success. Some trivial point about it has been patented, and, by means 
of that trivial point, its manufacture is controlled in England and on 
the Continent. In America the chainless machine is being exploited 
by the Pope Manufacturing Company, which bears very much the 
same relation to cycle invention that the late Mr. Barney Barnato 
did to the development of South Africa. A year ago it was demon- 
strated by the performances of paid riders,in France, that the chain- 
less bicycle was the fastest and the easiest known. But a few weeks 
ago, another paid rider appeared and eclipsed these performances by 
nearly fifty miles on a chain-driven machine. Though this, for the 
time, has exploded the claim of greater speed advanced by the in- 
ventors of the chainless machine, it might be remarked that neither 
of these records is of the slightest value whatever to the ordinary 
road-riding cycler, for whom alone my article is written. After a 
practical trial, though to a somewhat limited extent, of the chainless 
bicycle, the conclusions arrived at are, that it is very much neater 
than the chain-driven wheel, very much more compact, this being true 
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especially of the latest models in which the shaft that transmits the 
power is inside the fork-leg of the machine ; there is no chain to get 
out of order and require constant attention, there is no gear-case to 
rattle, smash, collapse, or curl up. The machine ridden was an’Acaténe, 
geared to eighty-four. It mounted all the hills of North London, 
Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell, and Harrow, on a very bad day, with 
much more ease than a Rover geared to ninety-two. In fact, I could 
not get up on the Rover thus geared. But a light, chain-driven 
racing machine, geared to seventy-two, went up much more easily 
than either of the others. The three were tried on the same day. Of 
course the trials were not altogether fair. They should have been 
made on the same machine geared to the same height, and on one 
occasion fitted with a chain, and on the other with the bevel gear, if 
this could have been done. As to the action of the chainless gear, it 
is very interesting. The machine starts off at once, there is no wasted 
energy in getting up speed, the power seems to be directly trans- 
mitted, there is no grinding or crashing, no looseness of parts. The 
machine moves off as easily as the well driven engine from a railway 
station. But as it starts, you become aware of a tremor and a jar 
from the cog-wheels that are rapidly revolving under your feet, and 
this increases with the pace up to a certain point, and is very like, 
though to a much less degree, the vibration on the old solid-tyred 
ordinary. And as one begins to climb a hill, and as the foot reaches 
the bottom of the stroke, a curious sort of stoppage occurs, a curious 
sort of dead centre which requires one to shove with the other foot; 
but there is no give or loss, as with the chain when not kept tight. 
The makers of the Acaténe, and it alone is now referred to, say that 
the vibration comes from the fact that the machines are new and do 
not run as sweetly and silently as they will after a little wear. This 
may be quite true. But the grinding and the tremor will be felt in 
everyone of these chainless machines simply by turning the pedal 
with the hand. The makers also declare that, to get the best 
results, one must pedal in a different way than on the chain-driven 
bicycle, and this, too, may be true. The ease in stopping the 
machine, in back-pedalling, the absence of all back-lash and jar is 
phenomenal ; and in going ahead again the machine responds at once. 

ut whether the defects here pointed out can be remedied, or will be 
removed by use, and, still more important, whether these machines 
will last for a year, or even six months, is not yet known. By next 
autumn, however, the whole question will be settled by practical 
riders, and it cannot be settled before. As to the assertion of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, whose chainless machines are beauti- 
fully made and beautifully finished in every superficial detail, that 
they have staked much upon them, one would imagine from their 
lists, in which they are making an equally strong bid with chain- 
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driven machines, retailed for £8, that they were trying to cover them- 
selves from risk of loss on chainless machines offered for £25. There 
has been a severe slump in cycle business in America during the last 
year, and something had to be done. I have also tried, though only in 
the grounds of the Crystal Palace, the Quadrant Cross-Roller Gear 
Safety. The gear of this machine is not so compact as that of the 
Acaténe. The gear-wheels are furnished with roller-bearing pegs, 
which engage each other almost at right angles. The makers believe 
that there is much less friction in the machine than in those driven 
by cog-wheels. Besides, if one of the cog-wheels is broken or worn 
in the bevel-gear machines, an entirely new wheel has to be provided 
by the makers, and they alone can provide it; but the little pegs 
which transmit the power on the Quadrant can be easily replaced, 
while provision is made for changing the gearing, for oiling, and 
even, though they say it is never needed, for adjustment. Theoreti- 
cally, then, I should fancy that the Quadrant must be an improve- 
ment on the Acaténe ; practically, there is as yet no adequate proof. 
There seemed to me, in my short trial of a few minutes, to be less 
vibration. Wyatt’s interchangeable chainless gear showed appa- 
rently the same system of driving. But its inventors offer as further 
advantage the fact that three different gears may be used with the 
same wheel, any one of which may be employed, without stopping or 
dismounting, by shifting a handle placed near the head. The machine 
can be back-pedalled, or thrown entirely out of gear, allowing the 
pedals to rest. It is most ingenious and most complicated. There are 
various other chainless gears, the Protean, the Eccentric chain wheel, 
which again crops up—the old varieties are for ever reappearing— 
the Squire frictionless cycle, Barker’s compound cranks, and the 
Elliptic chainless safety, though one wonders if many of these will 
ever be seen to any extent on the road, the only real test of all 
machines. In ordinary chain-driven machines, for both men and 
women, the tendency this year is to increase the height of the gear 
and lengthen the cranks. There is no question that good riders who 
are tall have all along been riding machines geared too low, with 
cranks that are too short. But it is doubtful whether the average 
man can ride a gear much over seventy, day in and day out on a 
tour. For, against head winds and up and down hills, even good 
riders complain of fatigue and stiffness next day, though they may 
have covered only forty or fifty miles on very high-geared machines. 
As to the American bicycle, another burning question. Much has 
been claimed for it, and much denied it. Whether the English 
makers were afraid of the machine, and therefore deliberately boy- 
cotted it at the National Show, or whether it was thought indis- 
pensable that contributors to the exhibition should be allowed each to 
display thirty machines, and thus quickly fill all available space, it is 
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not for any one outside the trade to decide. Anyway, no foreign 
machines were included in the National Show, for which they were 
entered, and the consequence was that few of them obtained a place at 
the Stanley, where they would have been welcomed. During the last 
few years Europe has been invaded by the American bicycle, and the 
reasons for this invasion are simple to understand. The most ex- 
pensive American bicycle costs less and looks prettier than the most 
expensive English one. It has more wood rims, and wood handle- 
bars, and nickel-plated parts, and electric lamps, and other fal-lals, 
than probably can be found in any English machine. The average 
rider to-day cares for nothing but novelties, and the American supplies 
him with them. Again, we are always told that the American bicycle 
is lighter than the English machine. But when you put a decent 
spring to an American saddle, when you add a proper brake, mud- 
guards, gear-case, a double-tube tyre, and a steel rim, it is just about 
as heavy as an English machine; while, if you remove these indispen- 
sable parts from an English wheel, it weighs just about as much as 
the American. For months there has been a wild discussion also as 
to the comparative merits of wood and steel rims. The American 
wood rim is but the survival in that country of the wooden bicycle. It 
is only a few years since it was announced, with the same blowing of 
trumpets which has heralded the chainless machine, that the American 
bicycle, like the American buggy, would be made of wood, and so it 
was for a season. It was constructed more or less like the bamboo 
or like Humber’s cotter-pinned aluminium bicycle, which may be-the 
coming design ; though even the spokes of the American wheels were 
made of wood. But wood rims are all that are left of the great 
American hickory wheel. And the wood rim is used because the 
single-tube tyre, the “ hose-pipe ”’—an English invention that 
caught on only in America—fits it best. The wood rim will not 
stand—even its own makers admit this—a double-tube tyre, and as 
the “hose-pipe”’ tyre is one of the worst things ever invented, it 
is natural to suppose there must be something besides practicability to 
encourage its extensive use in that country. I have, to the best 
of my ability tried to find out why wood rims and single-tube tyres 
were ever used. Rabid supporters can give no reason, except that 
they manufacture the articles. The reasons against these tyres and 
rims are almost endless. It has been demonstrated by tests—not on 
the road, but in theoretical machines—that the weight, the elasticity, 
and the strength of wood and steel are almost equal. But if one 
should ride a wood rim with a partially deflated tyre over a stony, 
flinty road—the only practical test—it is just possible that, after a 
mile or two, a large number of pieces would be cut bodily out of the 
rim by the stones. Under the same circumstances, a steel rim would 





(1) One has declared to me recently, as an excellent reason, that they are ‘‘ neater.’ 
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only be bent or nicked, a matter of small importance. This alone, 
one would think, is enough to warn most cyclers against the wood 
rim. But the majority of people who ride a bicycle are utterly 
unacquainted with the elementary details about its construction and 
use, and somehow a yellow wood rim, owing to the colour, is at this 
moment the fashion. On the Continent, makers paint steel rims yellow. 
There are just as radical defects in the single-tube tyre. A punc- 
ture means that you puncture the whole fabric, which can seldom be 
made solid again. In the double-tube tyre, the outer cover, equivalent 
to the single tube, may be and is often punctured, slit, and gashed 
about, and yet no air escapes. Unless the inner tube is pierced 
nothing happens, and it alone has to be repaired, and when repaired, 
by sliding the outer cover half an inch, a perfectly new surface will 
be presented. I have found the only time I ever rode a single-tube 
tyre—and once was enough—that, after a few months, it was cra-ked 
and pierced with holes all round it, and no amount of patching would 
make it hold air again properly. As if the tyre was not bad enough 
in itself, the American maker supplies metal brake spoons to the front 
wheel, if supplied at all, which are warranted in one good coast of a 
few miles to wear out any tyre, single or double. But Americans do 
not use brakes until they come over here, nor do they carry gear- 
cases, a proof that now-a-days they do not ride in bad weather; 
while mud and dress guards are of the most primitive and flimsy 
description. The crank shaft and axle, and in some cases even the 
chain wheel, of these machines are all in one piece; with the result 
that a bad bend in the shoulder of the crank means that the tourist 
probably will have to buy a new bicycle. I am an American, and I 
rode American machines for years. But at the present time I can 
only say that I should never think of touring on any one I have 
lately seen. They are beautifully made—made like a watch, it 
is sometimes said—beautifully finished. But they are made for and 
used as fair weather carriages. They can only be repaired, in many 
eases, by mechanics furnished with special tools. Though one may 
tour hundreds of miles without accident, for I believe the metal and 
construction are usually good, yet the slightest mishap, as likely 
as not, would necessitate the fitting of an entire new part of some 
other make, if it could be fitted, or the end to a trip. As a tourist I 
refuse to be thus handicapped. If I were in America I should 
probably again ride an American bicycle. But until American 
machines are constructed so that they can be repaired by any ordinary 
mechanic or blacksmith, I do not want to ride them in Europe. 
Tyres are another burning question, but it seems to me a very 
simple one. The tourist, the real road rider, wishes a tyre that he 
can repair with the greatest ease; for the puncture invariably does 
come. What is wanted, then, isa tyre that can be got out of the 
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rim, and, if it is wired on, the longer the puncture is staved off, the 
harder this is, until finally, if you have ridden for some months, you 
may not be able to get it out at all. Therefore, charming as is the 
sight of the deft-fingered damsels at the shows dissecting wired-on 
pneumatics, the wise man will steer clear of those sirens. The best 
type of the pneumatic that I know of is the Clincher. The only 
defect ever alleged against it was that, if the tyre punctured, it might 
fall of, and if one was riding at any speed, an accident would be the 
result. I have punctured a Clincher going down hill and it did not 
fall off; but if it did, I do not see that anything dreadful would 
happen. ‘This was a serious thing on an old ordinary. But I have 
had tyres come off safeties, and I have no recollection that anything 
dramatic occurred. I have heard a great deal about the Fleuss tube- 
less tyre. At the two shows almost every machine seemed to be fitted 
with it. The makers affirm that, although it is not even a tube, 
nothing but a strip of rubber and canvas like an outer cover with a 
tongue to it, it combines all the best points of both the single and the 
double tube, that it punctures with the greatest difficulty, and can be 
repaired with the greatest ease. Never having ridden one, however, 
I must as yet take their word for it. I admit I am a trifle sceptical. 

Brakes, too, this year—possibly owing to the action of the police— 
have occupied an enviable amount of attention. Here, again, one 
might imagine that in the rear-wheel band-brake something new had 
been invented; as a matter of fact, the band-brake on the hub is 
almost as old as the bicycle. I forget if I have ever tried it ona 
bicycle, but on tricycles I can only say that it usually acted when one 
did not want it to, and never acted when one did. To compel it to 
work properly one dosed it with resin or gravel and sand, and when 
on the next hill one applied it, the people encountered thought the 
machine must be surrounded by a legion of invisible, screeching 
devils. If the band got wet it went on, even up hill. Ifa drop of 
oil fell upon it, it refused to act under any circumstances, and it was 
always breaking down at the most unexpected places, times, and 
seasons. An endless number of back-pedalling brakes have been 
brought out during the last year, all of which it seems to me—who 
have never used them, and never mean to in their present form—are 
a little worse one than the other. Some will only go on when you get 
the pedals at a certain angle, though at the psychological moment 
they never are at that angle, and you have to stop pedalling to get 
them there. Others lock the machine quite tight if you attempt to 
get off by the pedal. And yet such things sell, and people appreciate 
them apparently. Still, good brakes are made, and always have been, 
and the person who rides a bicycle without one is a fool. Ordinary 
front-wheel brakes, if the spoon is shod with rubber and fits the 
tyre, will not wear it out, though I believe there are many people who 
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do not use brakes for fear of spoiling their tyres, and, to save a few 
shillings, will break their necks. It is a curious commentary on the 
present value of human life. There are at the present day at 
least two excellent rear-wheel brakes to be had—in fact, both can 
be applied to any wheel in almost any position. One is the Pneu- 
matic which I have used nearly a year, over many thousand miles of 
road. The brake itself is an air-tight pad which is pumped up to any 
extent required by a little bulb attached to the handle bars. It stays 
on as long as it is wanted, though you have occasionally to pump it 
up again, and it may be instantly let off. It should really be used 
as a drag; it controls to any degree the speed of the machine. If an 
ordinary plunger brake on the front wheel is also used, the machine 
may be brought almost instantly to a standstill, and no accident 
should happen unless the rider loses his head—the cause of almost 
all accidents. With this brake I have coasted all the higher Swiss 
passes and the Cornish hills. The only objection to it is that, if the 
tyre puncture, the brake at once ceases to act. In fact, the tyre must 
be pumped up hard to make the brake act properly. As in the case 
of all other good brakes, it does not wear the tyre. Bowden’s horse- 
shoe rim brake, applied by a wire, in which the problem of attach- 
ment of brake levers is utterly done away with, acts upon the rim, 
and the puncturing of the tyre therefore will have no effect upon it. 
It also, like the Pneumatic, remains on automatically. This principle 
of the rim brake—that is, of rubber washers pressing against the 
rim—has been taken up by several of the makers, but Bowden’s is by 
far the best and the simplest. A brake-holder for the ordinary 
plunger on long hills is almost imperative; but though this useful 
little accessory was brought out many years ago, it cannot, so far as 
I know, be obtained any longer in a simple form. The many 
varieties of brakes that are put on by complicated action, such as the 
Whippet brake and the Doolittle, seem too complex to bother about ; 
while the different schemes for free running wheels are most of them 
but resurrections of discarded old ideas. Of all these the Juhel 
appeared to me by far the best. A device of this sort may act 
perfectly on the machine driven on a revolving floor in one of these 
shows, and refuse to act altogether when it is wanted on the road. 
For rational and intelligent tourists the gear-case is an absolute 
necessity. Though many are shown, varying both in form and in 
structure, but two or three styles are worth anything, and there is but 
one substance out of which they should be made. You get either a 
virtually undetachable gear-case, like the Carter or the Sunbeam, in 
which the chain runs in an oil bath, or else a detachable one, and the 
only really easily detachable gear-case, to my knowledge, is the 
Presto. The novice can look at his chain, or take the whole thing off 
without any trouble, and yet it is practically water and dust proof ; 
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otherwise a gear-case is of no use at all. It must be of metal. If well 
made, it should not rattle; if badly made or fitted, it will. Celluloid 
cases are very pretty and, like most pretty things, of slight utility. 
A little heat, a little rain, a little wear, and they are curled, crinkled 
forms, far from suggestive of their original glassy elegance. As for 
leather, although it is noiseless, one good shower settles it. A neat 
form of gear-case was that fitted to the Fleet cycles this year, the 
frame of which acted as a stay to the machine—a very clever arrange- 
ment. Mud-guards, whatever they are made of, should follow the 
tyre closely, and all practical tourists know enough to add a shield to 
the bottom of the guard on the front wheel. Luggage carriers, lamps, 
saddles, and bells present such an endless variety that the wary 
tourist usually takes his well-tried adjuncts of this sort from his old 
wheel and fixes them to the new. But of saddles, it possibly might 
be said that they were perfected some yearsago. All that is wanted 
is a strong, comfortable, easy seat, properly shaped. The better 
makers produce such saddles, and with them saddle soreness is a thing 
of the past. If you really wish to ride with pleasure arid ease, you 
must sacrifice all idea of using a saddle which gives with every move- 
ment of the body, because this lessens the power of the leg just where 
it is wanted. You require a firm fixed point from which to give your 
muscular thrust, and not a yielding mass which lessens it. Good 
luggage carriers that I should be willing to recommend are not made 
any longer. The best were the leather bags to fit the frame, made 
by Rendle & Underwood; but, owing to the narrow tread, these 
now cannot be used on many machines, which is only one of the 
numerous disadvantages of the fashion for narrow tread. It is in 
practical matters of this kind that cycles to-day are vastly inferior to 
those of a few years ago. The sole object now is lightness and 
compactness. 

At both the Exhibitions this year there was a great novelty, the 
Pedersen and the Cantilever bicycles. They had hardly been seen, 
and I doubt if, in its present form, the Pedersen machine will often 
be seen again. In it everything has been sacrificed to lightness. It 
must be made to fit one, for neither the saddle nor the handles are 
adjustable. But I have an idea that, carefully as it might be 
measured, a great deal of adjustment would be necessary before it 
could be ridden with comfort. The wheels are ridiculously small, 
and this greatly increases the vibration. Though they are said to 
weigh from eleven pounds, for a lady’s machine, up to thirty, for a 
tandem, the lightness has been arrived at by dispensing with ordinary 
saddles, brakes, mudguards, and all the usual accessories. The Com- 
pany’s circular speaks of the Lady’s Roadster, but how the lady in a 
short skirt, who figures in it, is going to get on the machine, or what 
she will look like when she is there, is left to the imagination. As 
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the rider is compelled, on the standard pattern of these machines, to 
adopt the most scorcheresque attitude, without the power even of 
shifting his grip on the handles, the state of temporary paralysis which 
might be induced can easily be imagined, and there seems a danger 
that he would be ultimately impaled on the head which conveniently 
projects almost into his abdomen. If the saddle broke, or the wire- 
back stays gave out, I certainly do not see how, with the greatest 
care, this could be avoided. While, if the machine upset, and one 
sat down upon it, would the eleven pounds stand eleven stone? It 
may be beautifully made, but one does not expect a watch spring 
to run Big Ben. On the other hand, the Cantilever, virtually 
the same machine, is much more practical. The back brace is not 
of wire but of tubing. The saddle and the handles are adjustable. 
A woman can ride it, as the top bar may be removed. Rigidity 
and lightness enabling a very much higher gear to be used with less 
exertion and insuring, it is maintained, greater speed, are the qualities 
sought for. Whether everything else has been sacrificed, a season’s 
use upon the road alone can prove. However, the bicycles up to the 
present generally preferred for touring weigh, with everything on, 
nearer forty than twenty pounds. If this Cantilever or Pedersen 
machine will allow us to dispense with twenty pounds, we will do so 
at once. One of the most unfortunate features is that luggage cannot 
be stowed in the frame, save in very small packages. Brown’s tri- 
angulated frame for women’s machines has somewhat the look of the 
bottom part of the Cantilever. It undoubtedly possesses great struc- 
tural advantages. 

The growth of the use of aluminium and other metals which, like 
wood, were to supersede steel, is very slow. A mysterious compound 
called Romanum is the latest attempt in this direction. It is not, 
however, my intention, nor should I be able, to enter into the theo- 
retical or the scientific construction of the bicycle. The merits of 
chains, the strife of chain pitch, the battle of the hubs, the gauge of 
tubing, the testing of steel—these are theoretic and scientific questions 
which the practical rider leaves to the often unpractical maker and the 
engineering expert. The maker must be trusted to put good metal 
into a machine and in the right place, in the frame, and the wheels, 
and the bearings. If he does, the machine will not break down in a 
year, and it is not reasonable to expect a bicycle, if much ridden, to 
remain in perfect order longer than that without an overhauling. On 
the other hand, it is the business of the maker to pay some attention 
to what he may consider the fads and the crotchets of the purchaser : 
fads and crotchets which at times are the outcome of hundreds and 
thousands of miles’ practical riding ; and the best makers, as a rule, do 
show some consideration for their customers. Therefore, if a maker 
refuses to supply you with any but one sort of saddle, or tyre, or 
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lamp, you can be pretty well assured that there is some other reason, 
besides excellence, which prompts his attempted refusal to comply with 
your rational wishes. But do not be imposed upon ; the prompt refusal 
to take a machine which is not fitted as you ordered it to be fitted, will 
bring to reason any maker I know of, especially if you do not pay for 
the bicycle until you get it, and there is no reason why you should. One 
does not pay for a hat or a pair of boots unless they fit, nor until they 
are brought home ; many people do not pay then. Who in the world 
are these cycle shopkeepers, that they attempt to impose conditions 
unknown in any other branch of trade? A little firmness, however, 
will reduce the proudest to the most pitiful humility. Again, every 
year, there are fashions in cycles. Last season it was for wood rims 
and turned up handle bars. The wood rim might be pretty and the 
handle bar correct, but, with either of these devices, practical cycling is 
not possible. The Dunlop Tyre Co. have lately endeavoured to 
compel all the larger makers, by certain contracts, to fit their tyres 
only, for a certain number of years, and but a few months ago they 
tried to tie the hands of every agent in the country and thus 
throttle the tyre-making industry, which was to become a huge 
monopoly for their pecuniary benefit. The scheme failed. It was a 
very good thing for the Dunlop Co. that it did fail. There are many 
other smaller monopolies in the cycle-making world. But never 
before has a company endeavoured to dictate the actions of a sport- 
loving community. Their paid records, and those of many of the 
makers allied with them, may serve to throw dust in the eyes of the 
innocent. But their attempt to dictate to us how we are to take our 
pleasure, was a bit of autocratic manceuvring which the Czar might 
have been proud of initiating. But do not try to dictate to a maker, 
or to change a style, unless you know what you are doing. In my 
long experience I have usually walked into one of the big shops on 
the Viaduct, picked out the machine I wanted, had a few changes 
necessary made then and there, and ridden away on it, and, with the 
exception as far as I remember of one machine, I have never got a bad 
bargain, and in that one case the remains were at once taken back, 
silently and sorrowfully, by the maker. But I have always gone to the 
manufacturer who I believed was making the best wheels, and I have 
got the best standard machine he was turning out. But you must 
know what you want ; to-day, in some quarters, you cannot be sure of 
getting it. 

The motor cycles this year are most numerous, but at the present 
moment my ignorance of that subject is profound. 

J. PENNELL. 
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THe new Agricultural Holdings Bill which the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, some time ago, promised to introduce as soon as possible after 
the issue of the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
will be the third attempt to satisfy the reasonable demands of tenant 
farmers for security for the unexhausted value of their improvements ; 
and the present is a fitting opportunity for a few words of warning: 
against such mistakes as have led to failure on previous occasions. 

The Act of 1875, except as “a homily to landlords,” was almost 
entirely inoperative, as I ventured to predict that it would be in an 
article contributed to this Review when the Bill was under discussion 
in Parliament, not only because it was a permissive measure, but also 
on account of other faults and defects in it. 

In 1883 the second Agricultural Holdings Act was passed, and, 
although it was nominally a compulsory measure, and in other respects. 
an improvement upon the first Act, the advantages it offered to 
improving tenants were so hedged about with limitations and intricate 
formalities, and so seriously counteracted by expensive machinery, 
liability to still more costly litigation, and risks of loss under a com- 
plicated system in relation to claims and counter-claims, that farmers. 
had reason to be thankful that it was not really compulsory in its 
incidence. Nominally its operation cannot be abrogated except by 
means of an agreement securing “ fair and reasonable compensation ”” 
for at least the temporary improvements named in its schedule ; but, 
asa matter of fact, the vast majority of tenants preferred to keep 
clear of it, however inadequately their just claims were met in their 
contracts of tenancy, or even if those claims were not met at all. 

Indirectly the Act has done good, as it has induced many land- 
lords to make concessions to their tenants in order to avoid coming 
under it; but its direct benefits have been ridiculously small. In 
nearly all cases decided under it claims have been capped by counter- 
claims, and the small balance due to one of the disputants has been 
nearly or quite swallowed up in the expenses of arbitration, while in 
some cases of appeal to a court of law both litigants have been heavy 
losers. 

Strenuous efforts, in which the present writer took part, were 
made to induce Parliament to amend the measure before it was passed, 
as its unsatisfactory results to a great extent were foreseen; but the 
strong Government of the day, backed by the landlord party in the 
Opposition, obstinately refused to entertain the most reasonable and 
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moderate suggestions for the simplification and improvement of the 
Bill, which was, indeed, rendered less instead of more effective by 
the changes made in its original draft. Some of these suggestions 
have now been endorsed by the Royal Commission, and others in 
addition by the Chambers of Agriculture, so that there is some hope 
that the third Agricultural Holdings Bill will be a great improve- 
ment upon itsforerunners. But, unless the Government are prepared 
to make more liberal arrangements than the Royal Commissioners 
recommend, there will infallibly be a third instance of ineffective 
tenant-right legislation. 

It must be admitted that the ineffectiveness of the second Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act has been of less importance than it would have 
been under happier circumstances, by reason of the severe depression 
of the agricultural industry which has prevailed since it became law. 
When it was passed farmers had already lost a great deal of their 
capital, and they have since lost more still owing to the continued fall 
in prices. Consequently, as a body, they have been more concerned 
with the cutting down of expenses to the level of their diminished 
returns than in laying out money on improvements. Still, numbers of 
them have been wronged by the lack of security for the expenditure 
on the conversion of arable land into permanent pasture, if done 
without the landlord’s consent, although it was, in thousands of cases, 
the only means of keeping farms in cultivation. Again, it is a well- 
known fact that tenants who had sunk most money in improvements 
before the depression set in were in the worst position for obtaining 
the reduction of rent necessary to meet the altered circumstances, as 
they dared not quit their farms, having no legal claim to the fair 
value of those improvements, and therefore they could not insist upon 
such reductions of rent as bad farmers easily obtained. In reality, 
they were rented on their own improvements until many of them 
were ruined, and then their farms were let to new tenants at greatly 
reduced rents. 

One of the most striking results of the operation of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act is the breakdown of the valuation system. The measure 
of compensation prescribed in the Act of 1893 is, “‘ such sum as fairly 
represents the value of the improvement to the incoming tenant.” 
But, from the first, by taking outlay as the measure of original value, 
and framing time-scales of assumed exhaustion, valuers showed them- 
selves to be incapable of assessing compensation on the basis laid down 
in the Act. The method pursued is not an equitable one, for a sup- 
posed improvement may turn out an utter failure, or it may be worth 
double its cost; yet it is not easy to suggest a better method under 
the valuation system, as no one, by spending a few hours on a farm, 
can fairly estimate the true value of some classes of improvements. 
Notwithstanding the proved inefficiency of the system of compensa- 
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tion by valuation, however, it is to be feared that the Government will 
not entertain the suggestion of a better system. 

The vast intportance to all classes of the nation of a good system of 
land tenure is very imperfectly realised. Under fair conditions for 
the farming industry a system which would fully stimulate the 
development of the resources of the soil might easily increase the 
returns of the land of the United Kingdom by fifty millions sterling 
per annum, in the course of a few years, and ultimately by double or 
treble that sum. But the continued appreciation of gold is so terrible 
an obstacle to success in any productive industry that a feeling akin 
to despair has prostrated the. energies of the great majority of the 
farmers. So long as the interests of producers are sacrificed to those 
of the powerful “ Gold Bugs” of the world, it is doubtful whether 
farming can be made to pay generally and fairly under any conditions. 
Therefore, so far as any hope of immediate results is concerned, the 
present is not a propitious time for land-tenure reform. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that it is only in a period of catastrophe that 
our legislators can be stirred up to the execution of any important 
changes, and that therefore it is desirable to take the first opportunity 
of laying the foundations of successful enterprise for a happier future. 
Besides, there is a glimmer of hope in the temporary revival of agri- 
culture as the result of a great influx of gold from new sources of 
supply, and of the great extent to which misfortune has caused the 
acreage devoted to breadstuffs in the world to fall behind the growth 
of the population. Again, there are many farmers so favourably 
situated in relation to the disposal of their produce, or in respect of 
the superior natural fertility of their holdings, that they need only 
fair security for their capital to induce them to increase the pro- 
ducing capacity of the soil they cultivate in a substantial degree ; 
while to others, in less favourable circumstances, the stimulus to enter- 
prise which just and complete tenant-right would afford might make 
all the difference between a tolerable living and ruin. 

Probably few people have any idea of the perfection to which 
farming could be brought under favourable circumstances, as even the 
best period of the “ good old times” afforded no conception of what is 
possible at present. Agricultural science, the mechanical appliances 
of husbandry, manurial and stock-feeding resources, and the breeding 
of animals have made great advances during the last thirty years, 
while the instruction necessary to the application of these advantages 
has been widely spread among the owners and occupiers of land. It 
is only necessary to look at what has taken place in our market 
gardens in order to imagine what could be done on farms if prices 
were remunerative and conditions of land tenure equitable. Market 
gardeners who do not own the land they cultivate have only recently 
been granted legal protection for their improvements, and no class of 
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tillers of the soil has been more grossly wronged in the past. But by 
means of long leases and the prospect of remunerative returns, even 
the tenants of market gardens generally were encouraged to bring 
the fertility of their land up to a very high pitch, showing what could 
be done in this direction, although they might be constrained to take 
all they could out of the soil in the last year or two of each lease. It is 
true that the returns of ordinary farming can never justify such 
expenditure as is remunerative in a market garden; but it is not 
necessary, because much less is taken out of the soil in the former case 
than in the latter, and for what it has to produce a farm may advan- 
tageously be in as high state of cultivation as a market garden. 

Except when rent has been unfairly raised upon a tenant’s im- 
provements, great crops must pay better than small ones, because 
there is very little difference in the necessary horse and hand labour, 
representing the heaviest outgaings, and the extra produce resulting 
from liberal and judicious manuring returns far more than the cost. 

Unfortunately, in all countries there are circumstances which 
tell against the incentive to the best farming, where the people are 
civilised and educated enough to feel it. In new countries, where 
land is extremely cheap, men are tempted to take a large acreage 
with hardly any capital, and to rely upon the unassisted resources of 
the soil for their crops, which they cultivate under the most slovenly 
system, and gather in the roughest and most wasteful manner. In 
thickly populated countries, where land is dear, on the other hand, 
there are hindrances of other kinds to good farming. Where the 
cultivators own the land they till, they are too commonly impoverished 
by its high cost or the debts incurred upon it, and have not sufficient 
capital to cultivate properly even the small plots to which most of 
them are limited. Where they rent the land, insecurity of tenure 
and the risk of having any improvements confiscated, either directly 
or by an advance of rent, tell against any approach to intensive 
farming, and dispose farmers to take more land than they can farm 
well with the capital at their disposal. 

In Great Britain, which is mainly a country of great estates, the 
landlord-and-tenant system has often been highly praised. Under it 
the best farming in the world has been carried on, and, although that 
is not saying very much, observers are apt to attribute the superiority, 
such as it is, to the system under which it has been possible. But it 
is to be borne in mind that Britons in the past, at any rate, have 
excelled other nations in most other branches of productive industry ; 
and it may be that their superiority in farming has been attained in 
spite of, and not because of, the system of land tenure under which it 
has been reached. Bearing in mind that, speaking broadly, a peasant- 
proprietary would have been the only alternative, I am disposed to 
believe that our landlord-and-tenant system, with all its drawbacks, 
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has conduced, on the whole, towards our agricultural superiority, 
though only because no better system was attainable. Our great 
landlords, as a body, have been more mindful of the duties of property 
than those of most other countries. Many of them have been great 
improvers and teachers of improvement, especially in relation to the 
breeding of live-stock. They have spent large proportions of their 
rentals in buildings, draining, and other works ; under some of them 
families of tenants have enjoyed fixity of tenure for generations; and 
on some estates rents have remained unchanged for long periods. 

But, on the other hand, it is to be observed that the superiority of 
British farming, as a whole, amounts only to respectable mediocrity 
after all, in comparison with the best examples of farming to be seen in 
this and many other countries; and it is to a dead-level of mediocrity 
that our landlord-and-tenant system tends. Our tenants have been 
held in leading-strings and oppressed by many disadvantages. In 
return for being allowed to live on a great estate, they have had to 
submit to see their crops devoured by game; to be tied down by 
restrictions on cropping and sale of produce antagonistic to enterprise; 
and to wait, often for half their business lives, for their landlords to 
execute permanent improvements so urgently needed that they would 
gladly have carried them out themselves if security for the value had 
been attainable. Any tenant who ventured out of the rut of passable 
farming did so at his risk. Under a good landlord, or a succession of 
good landlords, he was safe, perhaps, although the most liberal of 
landlords have occasionally raised their rents, and the best farmers 
have then too often been rented partly on their improvements. 
Allowing, however, that such wrong has seldom been known on the 
most liberally managed estates, it has been common on many, and 
nothing could be more suppressive of agricultural enterprise. 
Thousands of tenants in the past have found to their serious loss that 
the sinking of capital in another man’s land without any security 
other than his generous consideration is not business. The good 
landlord died, perhaps, and was succeeded by a bad one; or got into 
difficulties, so that rents had to be raised to save the property ; or 
changed a considerate agent for a skinflint, who persuaded the owner 
that he was wronging himself by too great indulgence towards his 
tenants; and in any such case a revaluation of rents usually led to the 
confiscation of the best farmers’ improvements. 

Where long leases were formerly common, as in Scotland and some 
parts of England, the best farming was usually to be seen. But a 
lease is a security for its duration only, and’an incentive to high 
farming for only a portion of its period. "Without compensation for 
improvements at the end of the lease, it is to the tenant’s interest to 
take out of the land as much of what he has put in as he can take 
without diminishing his returns seriously. Consequently, the landlord- 
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and-tenant system, with long leases, produced a see-saw system of 
farming. But it was a system which conduced vastly to the profit of 
the landlords; for, in many cases, and particularly in Scotland, 
tenants who hoped to get their leases renewed farmed well up to the 
end of their term, and too often had their rents raised on their own 
improvements. In not a few instances, however, the tenants who 
have paid high rents to succeed good farmers have been men of 
little capital, who have systematically exhausted the fertility of their 
holdings, so that the land has become less valuable than it was 
before the rent was raised. 

As a rule rents have been lower on large than on small estates ; 
but the tenants have had less independence and freedom for enterprise, 
so that, so far as my observation has enabled me to judge, I should 
say that good farming has been more common on small properties 
than on great ones. Vartly for this very reason, and partly because 
the commercial system has superseded the paternal system generally 
on small estates, and less commonly on large ones, cases of confiscation 
of tenant’s improvements have been more frequent on the former than 
on the latter. The general impression is that tenants have been 
better off in the long run on large than on small estates, and 
probably, in the absence of effective legal protection to tenant’s 
property, that impression is true, taking periods of adversity as well 
as times of prosperity into account. But it does not follow that the 
paternal system has been conducive to advancing agriculture, and, 
for reasons given above, the converse conclusion, I think, may be 
accepted. With full and fair security for tenants’ property, the 
commercial system would be preferable in the interests of all 
concerned. 

In the last remark the interests of farm labourers are embraced, 
for although in respect of their cottages and allotments they are 
usually much better cared for on the large estates than elsewhere, 
as anyone may see by comparing the mere appearance of “close” 
and “open ” villages, low rents for cottages and other indulgences 
for labourers tend to keep wages down, whereas the enterprise which 
would be promoted by the commercial system, under equitable tenant- 
right, would enhance them. Moreover, the benevolent despotism 
prevailing on most of the large estates is humiliating to labourers 
and farmers alike. 

In England the large estate system at its best may be briefly 
described as one under which tenants and labourers are held in 
leading-strings and treated with consideration, and often with 
generosity ; while landlords are less covetous of getting great profits 
off their estates than of retaining power, influence, and privileges. 
Even so much can hardly be said of its operation in Scotland, where 
most of the landlords appear to have introduced just enough of the 
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commercial principle to enable them to practise rack-renting, while 
retaining their semi-feudal powers and privileges to the full extent. 
Tyranny in connection with game or with political or religious 
opinions is less common than it used to be, though not by any means 
extinct. In short, while full credit should be given to most of the 
great English landlords for worthy motives, according to their light, 
and in respect of the good work in agricultural improvements which 
they have done, it must be concluded that the system which they 
govern is not in accordance with the spirit of the times. 

To add the reproach that the system has broken down under the 
strain of the tremendous fall in prices would be unfair, for other 
systems of land tenure have shared the misfortune where the cur- 
rency has appreciated. High Protectionist duties have mitigated the 
strain in some countries, where most of the cultivators, being owners 
of the land they till, have derived the whole of the benefit; but even 
in those countries the strain has been felt severely. Under the most 
perfect system of land tenure distress could not have failed to result 
from an almost constant fall in prices for thirty years, as no method 
of adjusting expenses to returns has yet been devised to meet such a 
continuous collapse. 

Although the members of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
so faras their main report goes, disown all pretence of having dis- 
covered a remedy for agricultural depression, such as ten of them 
propose in the shape of currency reform, they place in the forefront 
of the palliatives which they recommend the amendment and exten- 
sion of the Agricultural Holdings Act, and even the two members 
who declined to sign the report are with them as far as they go in 
this direction. But they emphatically reject any such change in our 
system of land tenure as the adoption of fixity of tenure, free sale, 
and arbitrated rents. Before examining their proposals, I desire to 
discuss this question briefly. 

The proclamation in this country of opinions as to an ideal system 
of land tenure is as the voice of one crying in the wilderness; and yet, 
wide apart as “ counsels of perfection ” are from practical politics, they 
may be of some value as indications of the best attainable makeshift. 

There can be no doubt that the best system of land tenure is one 
which would afford the strongest encouragement to the continuous 
development of the resources of the soil likely to prove remunerative ; 
and if such a system can be attained without injustice, wise statesmen 
should unquestionably strive to secure it. This definition involves 
unrestricted liberty on the part of the cultivators of the soil to increase 
its productive capacity to the utmost limit of remunerativeness, perfect 
security for the value of the increment, and freedom of cropping and 
sale of produce, without which enterprise cannot have full play. It 
also involves safeguards against such an excessive subdivision of hold- 
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ings as would produce poverty, and therefore inability to farm well ; 
while the corresponding safeguards against excessive enlargement in 
relation to available capital would be inherent to such a system as is 
indicated, just as those against the deterioration of the land from mis- 
cropping or sale of produce without an adequate return of fertilisers 
would be. Obviously such a system would secure the improving 
cultivator against capricious eviction, against the exaction of rent 
from him upon his improvements, and against the destruction of his 
crops by game, while it would equally enable him to realise his pro- 
perty in or upon the land without hindrance, if he desired to dispose 
of it by sale or bequest. But such a system would also secure to 
those to whom it is equitably due any increase in the value of land 
arising from other causes than the occupier’s improvements ; while, 
conversely, it would protect the occupier against loss occasioned by 
any decrement in the value of the land not caused by his acts or 
defaults. Lastly, land should be easily available for public purposes 
on equitable terms, for homes, and for the use of as large a number 
of people as can profitably cultivate or otherwise utilise it. 

Now, the only system of land tenure under which all these require- 
ments could be realised to the full extent would be one of national 
land ownership, and if the problem at issue were one concerning a 
new country, such a system might be strongly advocated. But the 
application of it to an old and settled country would involve a revolu- 
tion of such extreme difficulty and perplexity, and arouse so powerful 
a resistance, that it is quite out of the question, at any rate for the 
present. It would have been a far less difficult settlement of the 
land difficulty in Ireland, and more just to the landlords, tenants, 
and taxpayers, than the meddling and muddling which has taken 
place, so far as agricultural land is concerned; but even in that 
country its application in the towns, where some of its greatest advan- 
tages would be obtained, would have been one of extreme difficulty. 
In Great Britain that difficulty would be greater still, and owners of 
land, almost to a man, would vehemently oppose the arrangement. 

Apart from the determined opposition and difficulty noticed above, 
I see no objection to the transference—or the restoration, as some 
people prefer to style it—of the ownership of land to the State on 
equitable terms of payment to existing owners; for, of course, the late 
Mr. Henry George’s scheme of spoliation is not to be entertained for a 
moment. <A great deal of nonsense has been written on the subject 
by men who might have been expected to know better as to the 
ruinous character of the financial operations that would be involved, 
and as to the party and personal jobbery that would arise. 

If applied to all the land, whether open or covered with buildings, 
in a country of rapidly increasing population, the acquirement of that 
property by the nation at its present value could hardly fail to prove 
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a splendid investment in its direct operation, while indirectly it would 
be of incalculable advantage. As to the imaginary abuses, there 
would be no more opening for them than there is in the levying 
of the land tax or the property tax at present. The State would 
levy a rent, adjustable at fixed intervals, upon all occupiers of 
land, charging only the annual value of the land, apart from 
buildings and improvements, gaining the unearned increment, and 
losing the unavoidable decrement, if there should be any. Then, 
if in the real or supposed interest of the majority of the people, land 
were driven out of cultivation, or brought to a condition of impover- 
ishment by the maintenance of an appreciating standard of currency, 
the public not directly concerned with the land would bear their share 
of the loss obviously, instead of obscurely, as at present. The occu- 
piers of land would have fixity of tenure, and the right of selling, 
assigning, or bequeathing their occupancy and improvements, subject 
to the rent of the bare land as adjusted from time to time. It 
would be to their interest to raise the value of their tenant-right to 
the utmost by judicious and continuous improvement; but they would 
have no power to sell the increment of value not due to their improve- 
ments, as many tenants have in Ireland. Sub-letting or sub-division 
without the consent of the State authorities would be absolutely pro- 
hibited ; while, on the other hand, the division of large estates and 
farms, if deemed desirable, might be required by the authorities, 
and for various purposes of public advantage the possession of land 
could be resumed by the State, or handed over to the local authorities, 
on payment to the occupier of the market value of his tenant-right. 
The concentration of occupiers’ capital upon a given area of land to 
the utmost profitable extent would thus be encouraged and made 
secure, while the number of holdings constantly in the market would 
probably meet the demand fully enough to prevent the abuses which 
arise from excessive land hunger. The farmer would possess all the 
advantages of land ownership without its disadvantages ; labourers 
would be at a premium in consequence of the vastly increased demand 
for their services, while land would be available under a secure tenure 
to those of them who could rent it; and townspeople would not be 
crowded together and unmercifully fleeced, as they are at present, by 
the owners of building plots. 

Turning from the contemplation of the best of all possible systems 
of land tenure as unattainable, at any rate for the present, let us 
consider the best makeshift. At first sight this might appear to be a 
universal system of occupying ownership, with perfect free trade in 
land, transfer being as cheap and simple as that of shares or stocks, 
but letting being prohibited. Such a system, however, while it would 
remove the abuses inherent to the existing landlord-and-tenant 
system, would admit all the evils, such as excessive sub-division and 
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general indebtedness, found in existence wherever peasant-proprietor- 
ship prevails, and, besides, would have obvious inconveniences of its 
own. Moreover, it would be even more difficult to carry into effect 
than the nationalisation of the land, and would involve greater hard- 
ships in its establishment. 

It is necessary to turn, then, to proposals for making the best of our 
landlord-and-tenant system by bringing it as closely as possible into. 
conformity with the conditions of ideal land tenure, as described 
above. How, then, can unrestricted liberty to develop the resources 
of the soil and perfect security for the value of their improvements be 
conferred upon tenants without injustice or real hardships to land- 
lords? If we attempt it under the existing system of valuing 
improvements and compelling the landlord to pay his tenant for 
them, we are at once met with the objection that it is a great hardship 
to compel the owner of a farm to pay an unlimited sum for improve- 
ments carrjed out without his consent, and possibly in opposition to 
his wishes, leaving him to take his chance of recouping himself by an 
increase of rent. Under a system of approximately perfect security 
an enterprising tenant might thus bring in a bill against his landlord 
for a very heavy amount, which it would often be extremely incon- 
venient to meet. Many a small landowner would be compelled to 
borrow money to meet a single heavy claim. Another objection 
would be that the owner of a settled estate would be compelled to 
enrich the heir to it at the expense of his other children. The main- 
tenance of the valuation system, then, involves this dilemma, that 
there must either be restraint of improvement, which is intolerable, 
or hardship to landlords; and there is no escape from it under that 
system. Obviously the more equitable arrangement is to let the 
tenant improve at his own discretion, but also on his own respon- 
sibility, selling his improvements in the open market if he quits his 
holding, or otherwise assigning or bequeathing them. This is Free 
Sale, and it is by far the best method of securing to the tenant the 
fair value of his improvements without injustice or hardship to his 
landlord. 

The valuation system is a lottery, and good or bad luck under it 
is more dependent upon the cleverness or personal ascendancy of the 
representative of one of the interested persons than upon the justice 
of his claim. Against an award, often based upon a hasty survey, 
the tenant has no remedy. On the other hand, if he could take his 
improvements into the market, he would be able to bargain with one 
possible purchaser after another, until he found what their true market 
value was. Usually, neighbours who knew what he had done, and 
to what extent he had increased the productiveness and conveniences 
of his holding, would be customers for his occupancy for themselves or 
their sons. It is true that free sale involves security of tenure and 
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the possibility of an appeal to arbitration as to rent; otherwise the 
tenant would be liable to have his improvements confiscated at any 
time, while, for that reason, no one would buy them. This system of 
land tenure is commonly pelted with epithets, instead of being criti- 
cised argumentatively. It is described as ** dual ownership,” as if that 
were a sufficient condemnation. But, as I have stated on previous 
occasions, where the properties of two persons are inextricably mixed in 
one tract of land, there must be dual ownership or confiscation. Dual 
ownership is recognised, although inadequately, in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act ; and the difference between compensation by valuation 
and compensation by free sale is only a difference in the method of divid- 
ing the mixed properties. Again, the arrangement is described as “the 
Irish system,” whereas there is no need to embody the abuses of the 
Irish Land Acts in British legislation. It would be more correctly 
described as the Ulster system, without the drawback of “ estate 
rules,” by which that best of all tenancy systems was hampered. 

There is a growing feeling in favour of the three F.’s among 
farmers in Great Britain, and many eloquent and earnest speeches in 
favour of the system were delivered at the Conference on the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, held recently at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
But among the rank and file of farmers there is a prejudice, based on 
an erroneous idea, against fixity of tenure. That idea is that the 
tenant is fixed to his holding at a certain rent; whereas he would be 
able to sell his interest in it at any time, and the rent would be sub- 
jected to arbitration, if desirable, at intervals. Another misconcep- 
tion * to the effect that a tenant would not find a customer for his 
improvements in a period of depression, because his holding would 
have deteriorated in value. But the deterioration would be mainly 
in the value of the holding, apart from the improvements, and this 
would be set right by.a reduction of the rent. During the worst of 
the existing period of depression there has been a great demand for 
farms in high condition, in spite of the lack of security against the 
confiscation of improvements in rent, and if that lack were met, there 
would be no fear of failure to find customers for improvements. As 
to the prejudice against arbitrated rents in themselves, it is partly 
due to the conceit of farmers as to their cuteness in making bargains, 
and partly to the demoralisation produced by the system of outdoor 
relief known as rent remission. The ordinary farm tenant has as fond 
and fatuous an affection for a ten-pound note off his rent as the farm 
labourer has for a pint of beer, and the one is as ready to sacrifice his 
permanent interest for the former as the other for the latter. Besides, 
if landlord and tenant can agree as to rent, there is no need to appeal 
to arbitration. 

Why should there not be arbitration as to the rent of land in which 
the properties of two partners are mixed? In all probability, if the 
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enterprise of tenants were stimulated by security, their fair interest 
in a farm would soon be equal to that of their landlords, and it would 
be no more than simple equity to accord to one party as secure a 
tenure and as indefeasible a claim of proprietorship as to the other. 

When the three F.’s are adopted in Great Britain, as they will be 
some day, it should be distinctly understood that there will be no 
tampering with justice in the name of charity, as there has been in 
Ireland. While the tenant must be secured as to the whole value of 
any increase in the value of his holding due to his skill and outlay, 
he must be contented with payment for results, and the landlord 
must be guaranteed any increase in the value of his land due to other 
causes than the tenant’s improvements. 

Although the system known as the three F’.’s is the best makeshift 
for ideal land tenure at all likely to be put in practice in Great 
Britain during the life of any existing inhabitant, we shall not get it 
next session. There will be another trial of the valuation system, 
and the question to consider is the best method of applying it. 
The plan of scheduling the condition of every field on a farm, and 
the state of its buildings, roads, and fences, on the entry and 
quittance of a tenant, and crediting or debiting him with any 
difference in letting value, was discussed tolerantly by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture ; but the Commissioners could not see 
their way to its adoption. If this arrangement were carrjed out 
universally it would be the best one under the valuation system ; 
but the objections to it are, in the first place, that it could not be 
brought into operation at once, because there are no existing inven- 
tories to start with; and, secondly, that it would be useless unless 
made obligatory upon all landlords and tenants, whether they wished 
to put it in practice or not, so that the expense of it, which would be 
considerable, would be wasted in a great number of instances, 

There is no doubt that the tenant-right legislation promised by the 
Government will consist of an amended and extended form of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, and the question is as to the amendments and 
extensions desirable. The Royal Commissioners have made some 
good suggestions, the best of which are that compensation should be 
made due for the long-continued use of manures, and that no sum 
should be recoverable as a penal rent, or in respect of any breach of 
covenant, in excess of the amount of damage sustained by the landlord. 
The former is a partial acknowledgment of the right of compensation 
for the accumulated fertility due to continuous good farming; but it 
is absurd to limit it to the use of manures, excluding that of feeding 
stuffs. The latter is to some extent an indirect method of promoting 
freedom of cropping and sale of produce, which would be better given 
directly. Other useful, though insufficient recommendations are 
those entitling a tenant to improve, but not to make, roads or water 
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courses, proposing the deletion of the senseless proviso as to the 
“inherent capabilities of the soil,” suggesting compensation for 
heme-grown corn consumed on the holding, and pointing to 
changes in the machinery of the Act. But the proposal to entitle a 
tenant to plant only a single acre of fruit or osiers, without his land- 
lord’s consent, with a claim for compensation, is mean and paltry; 
while the refusal of the general demand of tenants to be free to lay 
down permanent pasture, without the consent of their landlords, but 
with security for its value, is justly condemned as utterly inexcusable. 
Again, the further limitation of the Law of Distress, proposed by the 
Commissioners, is hardly worth notice, as the complete abolition of the 
unfair preference to landlord’s claims over those of other creditors of 
farmers is needed. 

If we must have another experiment in the working of the dis- 
credited valuation system, the best plan would be to sweep away the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, with all its elaborate machinery and 
restrictions, and bring in a simple measure, without any limiting 
schedule, entitling the tenant on quitting, or on a change of the con- 
ditions of tenancy (such as rent), to the capital value of any increase 
in the letting value of his holding’ due to his improvements, and the 
landlord to any decrease in such value due to the acts or default of 
the tenant. Under such a measure the tenant would be free to make 
what improvements he deemed desirable, bearing in mind that the 
arbitrators would award him nothing for expenditure not increasing 
the letting value of the farm. In advocating this complete liberty 
of improvement, I am not unmindful of what I have previously said 
as to its hardship to landlords under the valuation system ; but if they 
reject the only tolerable alternative they have only themselves to 
blame. 

It would be a good plan to allow, as the only alternative to such a 
system of valuation, an agreement between landlord and tenant, 
entitling the latter to sell his improvements in the open market to any 
solvent person for a certain term of years, and with arbitration as to 
rent for that term. On at least one estate in the market-garden 
districts of Worcestershire, Free Sale has been voluntarily adopted, 
and appears to give satisfaction to landlord and tenant alike. But 
whether this alternative be allowed or not, it cannot be too strongly 
insisted that there should be no restraint upon improvements, as it is 
an abuse of the privilege of private property in land and a wrong to 
the whole community. 

Wiruuam E. Bear. 


(1) It should not be, though apparently it is, necessary to explain that improvements 
increase the letting value uf a farm even when, in a period of depression, the rent falls. 
That is to say, they keep the letting value from falling as much as it would have fallen 
if they had not been made. Conversely, deterioration diminishes the letting value of a 
holding even when, in a period of inflation, the rent rises. 





THE PROBLEM OF GERARD DE NERVAL. 
ih. 


Tuts is the problem of one who lost the whole world and gained his 
own soul, 

“T like to arrange my life as if it were a novel,’ wrote Gérard de 
Nerval, and, indeed, it is somewhat difficult to disentangle the precise 
facts of an existence which was never quite conscious where began 
and where ended that ‘overflowing of dreams into real life,” of which 
he speaks.’ “ I do not ask of God,” he said, “that he should change 
anything in events themselves, but that he should change me in 
regard to things, so that I might have the power to create my own 
universe about me, to govern my dreams, instead of enduring them.” 
The prayer was not granted, in its entirety; and the tragedy of his 
life lay in the vain endeavour to hold back the irresistible empire of 
the unseen, which it was the joy of his life to summon about him. 
Briefly, we know that Gérard Labrunie (the name de Nerval was 
taken from a little piece of property, worth some 1500 francs, which 
he liked to imagine had always been in the possession of his family) 
was born at Paris, May 22nd, 1808. His father was surgeon-major ; 
his mother died before he was old enough to remember her, following 
the Granle Armée on the Russian campaign; and Gérard was 
brought up, largely under the care of a studious and erratic uncle, in 
a little village called Montagny, near Ermenonville. He was a pre- 
cocious schoolboy, and by the age of eighteen had published six little 
collections of verses. It was during one of his holidays that he saw, 
for the first and last time, the young girl whom he calls Adrienne, 
and whom, under many names, he loved to the end of his life. One 
evening she had come from the chateau to dance with the young 
peasant girls on the grass. She had danced with Gérard, he had 
kissed her cheek, he had crowned her hair with laurels, he had heard 
her sing an old song telling of the sorrows of a princess whom her 
father had shut in a tower because she had loved. To Gérard it seemed 


(1) IT have taken most of my facts from the two excellent articles of Arvéde Barine, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, of Oct. 15 and Nov. 1, 1897, in which the story of Gérard 
de Nerval’s life is, for the first time, related from original documents. All the verse of 
Gérard worth preserving has lately been collected by that delicate amateur of the 
curiosities of beauty, M. Rémy de Gourmont, in a tiny volume called Les Chiméres 
(Mercure de France), containing the seven sonnets of ‘‘ Les Chiméres,’’ the sonnet 
called ‘‘ Vers Dorés,” the five sonnets of ‘* Le Christ aux Oliviers,’’ and the lyric called 
‘* Les Cydalises.’’ These poems have hitherto been imbedded amongst deplorable 
juvenilia, chiefly satires and versions of German lyrics; I believe the volume, im 
addition to being undesirable, has for some time been also unattainable. 
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that already he remembered her, and certainly he was never to forget 
her. Afterwards, he heard that Adrienne had taken the veil; then, 
that she was dead. To one who had realised that it is ‘‘ we, the 
living, who walk in « world of phantoms,” death could not exclude 
hope; and when, many years later, he fell seriously and fantastically 
in love with a little actress called Jenny Colon, it was because he 
seemed to have found, in that blonde and verv human person, the 
re-incarnation of the blonde Adrienne. 

Meanwhile, Gérard was living in Paris, among his friends the 
Romantics, writing and living in an equally desultory fashion. ‘“ Le 
bon Gérard”? was the best loved, and, in his time, not the least famous 
of the company. He led, by choice, now in Paris, now across Europe, 
the life of a vagabond, and more persistently than others of his friends 
who were driven to it by need. At that time, when it was the aim 
of every one to be as eccentric as possible, the eccentricities of 
Gérard’s life and thought seemed, on the whole, less noticeable than 
those of many really quite normal persons. But with Gérard there was, 
unhappily, no pose; and when, one day, he was found in the Palais- 
Royal, leading a lobster at the end of a blue ribbon, the visionary had 
simply lost control of his visions, and had to be sent to Dr. Blanche’s 
asylum at Montmartre. He entered March 2Ist, 1841, and came out, 
apparently well again, on the 21st of November. It would seem that 
this first access of madness was, to some extent, the consequence of the 
final rupture with Jenny Colon; on June 5th, 1842, she died; and it 
was partly in order to put as many leagues of the earth as possible 
between that memory and him that Gérard set out, at the end of 
1842, for the East. It was also in order to prove to the world, by 
his consciousness of external things, that he had recovered his reason. 
While he was in Syria, he once more fell in love with a new incarna- 
tion of Adrienne, a young Druse, Saléma, the daughter of a Sheikh 
of Lebanon ; and it seems to have been almost by accident that he 
did not marry her. He returned to Paris at the end of 1848 or the 
beginning of 1844, and for the next few years he lived mostly in 
Paris, writing charming, graceful, remarkably sane articles and books, 
aud wandering about the streets, by day and night, in a perpetual 
dream, from which, now and again, he was somewhat rudely awak- 
ened. When, in the spring of 1853, he went to see Heine, for whom 
he was doing an admirable prose translation of his poems, and told 
him he had come to return the money he had received in advance, 
because the times were accomplished, and the end of the world, 
announced by the Apocalypse, was at hand, Heine sent for a cab, and 
Gérard found himself at Dr. Dubois’s asylum, where he remained 
two months. It was on coming out of the asylum that he wrote 
Sylvie, a delightful idyl, chiefly autobiographical, one of his three 
actual achievements. On August 27th, 1853, he had to be taken to 
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Dr. Blanche’s asylum at Passy, where he remained till May 27th, 
1854. Thither, after a month or two spent in Germany, he returned 
on August &th, and on October 19th he came out for the last time, 
manifestly uncured. He was now engaged on the narrative of his 
own madness, and the first part of Ze Rére et la Vie appeared in the 
Rerue de Paris of January 1st, 1855. On the 20th he came into the 
ottice of the review, and showed Gautier and Maxime du Camp an 
apron-string which he was carrying in his pocket. “ It is the girdle,” 
he said, ‘that Madame de Maintenon wore when she had Esther per- 
formed at Saint-Cyr.” On the 24th he wrote to a friend: ‘“ Come 
and prove my identity at the police-station of the Chatelet.” The 
night before he had been working at his MS., in a pot-house of Les 
Halles, and had been arrested as a vagabond. He was used to such 
little misadventures, but he complained of the difficulty of writing. 
‘I set off after an idea,” he said, ** and lose myself; I am hours in 
finding my way back. Do you know I can scarcely write twenty 
lines a day, the darkness comes about me so close!” He took out 
the apron-string. “It is the garter of the Queen of Sheba,”’ he said. 
The snow was freezing on the ground, and on the night of the 25th, 
ut three in the morning, the landlord of a “ penny doss”’ in the Rue 
de la Vieille-Lanterne, a filthy alley lying between the quays and the 
Rue de Rivoli, heard someone knocking at the door, but did not open, 
on account of the cold. At dawn, the body of Gérard de Nerval was 
found hanging by the apron-string to a bar of the window. 

It is not necessary to exaggerate the importance of the half-dozen 
volumes which make up the works of Gérard de Nerval. He was not 
a great writer: he had moments of greatness ; and it is the particular 
quality of these moments which is of interest for us. There is the 
entertaining, but not more than entertaining Voyage en Orient; there 
is the estimable translation of Fst, and the admirable versions from 
Ileine ; there are the volumes of short stories and sketches, of which 
even Les I//uminés, in spite of the promise of its title, is little more than 
an agreeable compilation. But there remain three compositions: the 
sonnets, Le Réve et la Vie, and Syleie; of which Sy/rie is the most 
objectively achieved, a wandering idyl, containing some folk-songs 
of Valois, two of which have been translated by Rossetti; Le Réve et 
/a Vie being the most intensely personal, a narrative of madness, 
unique as madness itself; and the sonnets, a kind of miracle, which 
may be held to have created something at least of the method of the 
later Symbolists. These three compositions, in which alone Gérard is 
his finest self, all belong to the periods when he was, in the eyes of 
the world, actually mad. The sonnets belong to two of these periods, 
Le Réve et la Vie to the last, Sy/cie was written in the short interval 
between the two attacks in the early part of 1853. We have thus the 
case of a writer, graceful and elegant when he is sane, but only 
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inspired, only really wise, passionate, collected, only really master of 
himself, when he is insane. It may be worth looking at a few of the 
points which so suggestive a problem presents to us. 


II. 


Gérard de Nerval lived the transfigured inner life of the dreamer. 
“T was very tired of life!”’ he says. And like so many dreamers, 
who have all the luminous darkness of the universe in their brains, he 
found his most precious and uninterrupted solitude in the crowded 
and more sordid streets of great cities. He who had loved the Queen 
of Sheba, and seen the seven Elohims dividing the world, could find 
nothing more tolerable in mortal conditions, when he was truly aware 
of them, than the company of the meanest of mankind, in whom 
poverty and vice, and the hard pressure of civilization, still leave 
some of the original vivacity of the human comedy. The real world 
seeming to be always so far from him, and a sort of terror of the gulfs 
holding him, in spite of himself, to its flying skirts, he found some- 
thing at all events realisable, concrete, in these drinkers of Les Halles, 
these vagabonds of the Place du Carrousel, among whom he so often 
sought refuge. It was literally, in part, a refuge. During the day 
he could sleep, but night wakened him, and that restlessness which 
the night draws out in those who are really under lunar influences, 
set his feet wandering, if only in order that his mind might wander 
the less. The sun, as he mentions, never appears in dreams; but, 
with the approach of night, even the most solid and short-sighted of 
us becomes a little visionary. 


‘*Crains, dans le mur aveugle, un regard qui Uépie !’ 


he writes in one of his great sonnets; and that fear of the invisible watch- 
fulness of nature was never absent from him. It is one of the terrors 
of human existence that we may be led at once to seek and to shun 
solitude ; unable to bear the mortal pressure of its embrace, unable to 
endure the nostalgia of its absence. ‘I think man’s only happy 
when he forgets himself,” says some one in the Duchess of Malfy ; 
and, with Gérard, there was Adrienne to forget, and Jenny Colon 
the actress, and the Queen of Sheba. But to have drunk of the cup 
of dreams is to have drunk of the cup of eternal memory. The past, 
and, as it seemed to him, the future were continually with him; only 
the present fled continually from under his feet. It was only by the 
effort of this contact with people who lived, so sincerely, in the day, 
the minute, that he could find even a temporary foothold. It was 
something to hold back all the stars, and the darkness beyond them, 
and the interminable approach and disappearance of all the ages, if 
only for the space between tavern and tavern, where he could open 
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his eyes on so frank an abandonment to the common drunkenness of 
most people in this world, here for once really living the symbolic 
intoxication of their ignorance. 

Like so many dreamers of illimitable dreams, it was the fate 
of Gérard to incarnate his ideal in the person of an actress. The 
fatal transfiguration of the footlights, in which reality and the arti- 
ficial change places with so fantastic a regularity, has drawn many 
moths into its flame, and will draw more, as long as men persist in 
demanding illusion of what is real, and reality in what is illusion. 
The Jenny Colons of the world are very simple, very real, if one 
will but refrain from assuming them to be a mystery. But it is the 
penalty of all imaginative lovers to create for themselves the veil 
which hides from them the features of the beloved. It is their 
privilege, for it is incomparably more entrancing to fancy oneself in 
love with Isis than to know that one is in love with Manon Lescaut. 
The picture of Gérard, after many hesitations, revealing to the 
astonished Jenny that she is the incarnation of another, the shadow 
of a dream, that she has been Adrienne and is about to be the Queen 
of Sheba ; her very human little cry of pure incomprehension, 
“* Mais vous ne m’aimez pas!” and her prompt refuge in the arms of 
the “ jeune premier ridé ;” if it were not of the acutest pathos, would 
certainly be of the most quintessential comedy. For Gérard, so 
sharp an awakening was but like the passage from one state to 
another, across that little bridge of one step which lies between heaven 
and hell, to which he was so used in his dreams. It gave permanency 
to the trivial, crystallising it, in another than Stendhal’s sense ; and 
when death came, changing mere human memory into the terms of 
eternity, the darkness of the spiritual world was lit with a new star, 
which was henceforth the wandering, desolate guide of so many 
visions. The tragic figure of Aurélia, which comes and goes through 
all the labyrinths of dream, is now seen always “as if lit up by a 
lightning-flash, pale and dying, hurried away by dark horsemen.” 

The dream or doctrine of the re-incarnation of souls, which has 
given so much consolation to so many questioners of eternity, was for 
Gérard (need we doubt ?) a dream rather than a doctrine, but one of 
those dreams which are nearer to a man than his breath. ‘ This 
vague and hopeless love,” he writes in Sylvie, “inspired by an 
actress, which night by night took hold of me at the hour of the 
performance, leaving me only at the hour of sleep, had its germ in 
the recollection of Adrienne, flower of the night, unfolding under 
the pale rays of the moon, rosy and blonde phantom, gliding over the 
green grass, half bathed in white mist... . To love a nun under 
the form of an actress! ... and if it were the very same! It is 
enough to drive one mad!” Yes, “il y a de quoi devenir fou,” as 
Gérard had found; but there was also, in this intimate sense of the 
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unity, perpetuity, and harmoniously recurring rhythm of nature, not 
a little of the inner substance of wisdom. It was a dream, perhaps 
refracted from some broken, illuminating angle, by which madness 
catches unseen light, that revealed to him the meaning of his own 
superstition, fatality, malady :—‘‘ During my sleep, I had a marvellous 
vision. It seemed to me that the goddess appeared before me, saying 
tome: ‘I am the same as Mary, the same as thy mother, the same 
also whom, under all forms, thou hast always loved. At each of 
thine ordeals I have dropt yet one more of the masks with which | 
veil my countenance, and soon thou shalt see me as] am!’” And 
in perhaps his finest sonnet, the mysterious “ Artémis,” we have, 
under other symbols, and with the deliberate inconsequence of these- 
sonnets, the comfort and despair of the same faith. 


‘* La Treizi¢me revient . . . C’est encor la premit-re ; 
Et c’est toujours la seule, 





ou c’est le seul moment : 
Car es-tu reine, 6 toi! la premitre ou dernivre ? 
Es-tu roi, toi le seul ou le dernier amant!... 


‘ Aimez qui vous aima du berceau dans la bitre ; 

Celle que j’aimai seul m’aime encor tendrement : 

C’est la mort-——ou la morte ... O délice! 6 tourment ! 
La Rose qu’elle tient, v’est la Mose trémiere. 


‘Sainte napolitaine aux mains pleines de feux, 
Rose au ccour violet, tleur de sainte Gudule: 
As-iu trouve ta croix dans le désert des cieux ¢ 

‘ Roses blanches, tombez ! vous insultez nos dieux : 
Tombez, fantémes blancs, de votre ciel qui brie : 
—La sainte de l’abime est plus sainte ’ mes yeux!” 


Who has not often meditated, above all what artist, on the 
slightness, after all, of the link which holds our faculties together 
in that sober health of the brain which we call reason? Are there not 
moments when that link seems to be worn down to so fine a tenuity 
that the wing of a passing dream might suffice to snap it? The 
consciousness seems, as it were, to expand and contract at once, into 
something too wide for the universe, and too narrow for the thought 
of self to find room within it. Is it that the sense of identity is about 
to evaporate, annihilating all, or is it that a more profound identity, 
the identity of the whole sentient universe, has been at last realised ¥ 
Leaving the concrete world on these brief voyages, the fear is, that we 
may not have strength to return, or that we may lose the way back. 
Every artist lives a double life, in which he is for the most part 
conscious of the illusions of the imagination. He is conscious also 
of the illusions of the nerves, which he shares with every man of 
imaginative mind. Nights of insomnia, days of anxious waiting, 
the sudden shock of an event, any one of these common disturbances 
may be enough to jangle the tuneless bells of one’s nerves. The 
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artist can distinguish these causes of certain of his moods from those 
other causes which come to him because he is an artist, and are 
properly concerned with that invention which is his own function. 
Yet is there not some danger that he may come to confuse one with 
the other, that he may “lose the thread” which conducts him 
through the intricacies of the inner world ? 

The supreme artist, certainly, is the furthest of all men from this. 
danger ; for he is the supreme intelligence. Like Dante, he can pass 
through hell unsinged. With him, imagination is vision; when he 
looks into the darkness, he sees. The vague dreamer, the insecure: 
artist and the uncertain mystic at once, sees only shadows, not 
recognising their outlines. He is mastered by the images which 
have come at his cali; he has not the power which chains them for his 
slaves. “The kingdom of Heaven suffers violence,” and the dreamer 
who has gone tremblingly into the darkness is in peril at the hands of 
those very real phantoms who are the reflection of his fear. 

The madness of Gérard de Nerval, whatever physiological reasons 
may be rightly given for its outbreak, subsidence, and return, I take 
to have been essentially due to the weakness and not the excess of his. 
visionary quality, to the insufficiency of his imaginative energy, and 
to his lack of spiritual discipline. He was an unsystematic mystic ; 
his “Tower of Babel in two hundred volumes,” that medley of 
books of religion, science, astrology, history, travel, which he thought 
would have rejoiced the heart of Pico della Mirandola, of Meursius, 
or of Nicholas of Cusa, was truly, as he says, “‘ enough to drive a wise 
man mad.” ‘“ Why not also,” he adds, ‘ enough to make a madman 
wise ?”’ But precisely because it was this “amas bizarre,” this 
jumble of the perilous secrets in which wisdom is so often folly, and 
folly so often wisdom. He speaks vaguely of the Kabbala; the 
Kabbala would have been safety to him, as the Catholic Church would 
have been, or any other reasoned scheme of things. Wavering among 
intuitions, ignorances, half-truths, shadows of falsehood, now audacious, 
now hesitating, he was blown hither and thither by conflicting winds, 
a prey to the indefinite. 

Le Réve ct la Vie, the last fragments of which were found in his 
pockets after his suicide, scrawled on scraps of paper, interrupted with 
Kabbalistic signs and “ a demonstration of the Immaculate Conception 
by geometry,” is a narrative of a madman’s visions by the madman 
himself, yet showing, as Gautier says, “la raison froide assise au 
chevet de la fiévre chaude, hallucination s’analysant elle-méme par 
un supréme effort philosophique.” What is curious, yet after all 
natural, is that part of the narrative seems to be contemporaneous 
with what it describes, and part subsequent to it; so that it is not as 
when De Quincey says to us, such or such was the opium-dream that 
I had on such a night; but as if the opium-dreamer had‘ begun to 
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write down his dream while he was yet within its coils. ‘‘ The descent 
into hell,” he calls it twice ; yet does he not also write: “ At times I 
imagined that my force and my activity were doubled; it seemed to 
me that I knew everything, understood everything ; and imagination 
brought me infinite pleasures. Now that I have recovered what men 
call reason, must I not regret having lost them?” But he had not 
lost them ; he was still in that state of double consciousness which he 
describes in one of his visions, when, seeing people dressed in white, 
“‘T was astonished,” he says, “to see them all dressed in white; yet 
it seemed to me that this was an optical illusion.” His cosmical 
visions are at times so magnificent that he seems to be creating myths ; 
and it is with a worthy ingenuity that he plays the part he imagines 
to be assigned to him in his astral influences. 


“First of all I imagined that the persons collected in the garden (of the mad- 
house) all had some influence on the stars, and that the one who always walked 
round and round in a circle regulated the course of the sun. An old man, who 
was brought there at certain hours of the day, and who made knots as he consulted 
his watch, seemed to me to be charged with the notation of the course of the 
hours. I attributed to myself an influence over the course of the moon, and I 
believed that this star had been struck by the thunderbolt of the Most High, which 
had traced on its face the imprint of the mask which I had observed. 

«I attributed a mystical signification to the conversations of the warders and 
to those of my companions. It seemed to me that they were the representatives 
of all the races of the earth, and that we had undertaken between us to re-arrange 
the course of the stars, and to give a wider development to the system. An 
error, in my opinion, had crept into the general combination of numbers, and 
thence came all the ills of humanity. I believed also that the celestial spirits had 
taken human forms, and assisted at this general congress, seeming though they 
did to be concerned with but ordinary occupations. My own part seemed to me 
to be the re-establishment of universal harmony by Kabbalistic art, and I had to 
seek a solution by evoking the occult forces of various religions.” 


So far we have, no doubt, the confusions of madness, in which 
what may indeed be the symbol is taken for the thing itself. But 
now observe what follows :—— 


“ T seemed to myself a hero living under the very eyes of the gods ; everything 
in nature assumed new aspects, and secret voices came to me from the plants, the 
trees, animals, the meanest insects, to warn and to encourage me. The words of 
my companions had mysterious messages, the sense of which I alone understood ; 
things without form and without life lent themselves to the designs of my mind ; 
out of combinations of stones, the figures of angles, crevices, or openings, the cut 
of leaves, out of colours, odours, and sounds, I saw unknown harmonies come 
forth. ‘How is it, I said to myself, ‘that I can possibly have lived so long 
outside nature, without identifying myself with her? All things live, all things 
are in motion, all things correspond ; the magnetic rays emanating from myself 
or others traverse without obstacle the infinite chain of created things: a trans- 
parent network covers the world, whose loose threads communicate more and 
more closely with the planets and the stars. Now a captive upon the earth, I 
hold converse with the starry choir, which is feelingly a part of my joys and 
sorrows.’ *” 
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To have thus realised that central secret of the mystics, from 
Pythagoras onwards, the secret which the Smaragdine Tablet of 
Hermes betrays in its “As things are below, so are they above; ” 
which Boehme has classed in his teaching of “signatures,” and 
Swedenborg has systematised in his doctrine of “ correspondences ; ”’ 
does it matter very much that he arrived at it by way of the obscure 
and fatal initiation of madness? ‘Truth, and especially that soul of 
truth which is poetry, may be reached by many roads; and a road is 
not necessarily misleading because it is dangerous or forbidden. 
Here is one who has gazed at light till it has blinded him; and for 
us all that is important is that he has seen something, not that his 
eyesight has been too weak to endure the pressure of light overflowing 
the world from beyond the world. 


III. 


And here we arrive at the fundamental principle which is at once 
the substance and the esthetics of the sonnets, “ composés,” as he 
explains, “dans cet état de réverie super-naturaliste, comme diraient 
les Allemands.” In one, which I will quote, he is explicit, and 
seems to state a doctrine. 


“ Vers Doris. 


‘* Homme, libre penseur ! te crois-tu seul pensant 
Dans ce monde ou la vie éclate en toute chose ? 
Des forces que tu tiens ta liberté dispose, 

Mais de tous tes conseils univers est absent. 
‘« Respecte dans la béte un esprit agissant : 
Chaque fleur est une ‘me d la Nature éclose ; 
Un mystére d’amour dans le métal repose ; 
‘Tout est sensible!’ Et tout sur ton étre est puissant. 

‘* Crains, dans le mur aveugle, un regard qui t’épie ! 

A la matitre méme un verbe est attaché .. . 
Ne la fais pas servir & quelque usage impie ! 


‘¢ Souvent dans l’étre obscur habite un Dieu caché ; 

Et comme un ceil naissant couvert par ses paupiéres, 

Un pur esprit s’accroit sous l'écorce des pierres !” 

But in the other sonnets, in Artémis, which I have quoted, in 
El Desdichado, Myrtho, and the others, he would seem to be delibe- 
rately obscure ; or at least, his obscurity results, to some extent, from 
the state of mind which he describes in Le Réve et la Vie: “1 then 
saw, vaguely drifting into form, plastic images of antiquity, which 
outlined themselves, became definite, and seemed to represent symbols, 
of which I only seized the idea with difficulty.” Nothing could more 
precisely represent the impression made by these sonnets, in which, 
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for the first time in French, words are used as the ingredients of an 
evocation, as themselves not merely colour and sound, but symbol. 
Here are words which create an atmosphere by the actual suggestive 
quality of their syllables, as, according to the theory of Mallarmé, 
they should do; as, in the recent attempts of the Symbolists, writer 
after writer has endeavoured to lure them into doing, Persuaded, as 
Gérard was, of the sensitive unity of all nature, he was able to trace 
resemblances where others saw only divergences; and the setting 
together of unfamiliar and apparently alien things, which comes so 
strangely upon us in his verse, was perhaps an actual sight of what it 
is our misfortune not to see. His genius, to which madness had 
come as the liberating, the precipitating, spirit, disengaging its fine 
essence, consisted in a power of materialising vision, whatever is most 
volatile and unseizable in vision, and without losing the sense of 
mystery, or that quality which gives its charm to the intangible. 
Madness, then, in him, had lit up, as if by lightning-flashes, the 
hidden links of distant and divergent things; perhaps in somewhat 
the same manner as that in which a similarly new, startling, perhaps 
over-true sight of things is gained by the artificial stimulation of 
haschisch, opium, and those other drugs, by which vision is produced 
deliberately, and the soul, sitting safe within the perilous circle of its 
own magic, looks out on the panorama which either rises out of the 
darkness before it, or drifts from itself into the darkness. The very 
imagery of these sonnets is the imagery which is known to all 
dreamers of bought dreams. ‘ Rose au coour violet, fleur de sainte 
Gudule,” “le Temple au peristyle immense,’ “la grotte ot nage la 
syréne’’: the dreamer of bought dreams has seen them all. But no 
one before Gérard realised that such things as these might be the 
basis of almost a new wsthetics. Did he himself realise all that he 
had done, or was it left for Mallarmé to theorise upon what Gérard 
had but divined ¥ 

That he made the discovery, there is no doubt ; and we owe to the 
fortunate accident of madness the main foundation of what may be 
called the practical esthetics of Symbolism. Look again at that 
sonnet Artémis, and you will see in it not only the method of Mal- 
larmé, but much of the most intimate manner of Verlaine. The first 
four lines, with their fluid rhythm, their repetitions and echoes, their 
delicate evasions, might have been written by Verlaine; in the later 
part the firmness of the rhythms and the jewelled significance of the 
words are like Mallarmé at his finest, so that in a single sonnet we 
may fairly claim to see a foreshadowing of the styles of Mallarmé and 
Verlaine at once. With Verlaine the resemblance goes, perhaps, no 
further; with Mallarmé it goes to the very roots, the whole man 
being, certainly, his style. 

Gérard de Nerval, then, had divined, before all the world, that 
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poetry should be a miracle ; not a hymn to beauty, nor the description 
of beauty, nor beauty’s mirror ; but beauty itself, the colour, fragrance, 
and form of the imagined flower, as it blossoms again out of the page. 
Vision, the overpowering vision, had come to him beyond, if not 
against, his will ; and he knew that vision is the root out of which the 
flower must grow. Vision had taught him symbol, and he knew that 
it is by symbol alone that the flower can take visible form. He knew 
that the whole mystery of beauty can never be comprehended by the 
crowd, and that while clearness is a virtue of style, perfect explicit- 
ness is not a necessary virtue. So it was with disdain, as well as with 
confidence, that he allowed these sonnets to be overheard. It was 
enough for him to say :— 


“J’ai revé dans la grotte ott nage la syréne ;”’ 


and to speak, it might be, the siren’s language, remembering her. 
“Tt will be my last madness,” he wrote, “to believe myself a poet: 
let criticism cure me of it.’’ Criticism, in his own day, even Gautier’s 
criticism, could but be disconcerted by a novelty so unexampled. It 
is only now that the best critics in France are beginning to realise 
how great in themselves, and how great in their influence, are these 
sonnets, which, forgotten by the world for nearly fifty years, have all 
the while been secretly bringing new «esthetics into French poetry. 
Artiuur Symoys. 








MY FRIEND ROBIN. 


Ir we may judge from the legends which have found their way into 
literature, the redbreast must have been the friend of man from a 
very ancient period. I do not know whether date or origin has ever 
been assigned by those learned in folklore to the story of the Babes 
in the Wood, but Anne Pratt’s theory, and she ought to know, was 
that it arose from the Robin’s constant habit of collecting dead leaves 
for no other apparent purpose than to conceal its nest. But Anne 
Pratt, careful soul! wrote in the prosaic days of the fifties; we are 
more imaginative now, and I, for one, refuse to be put off with an 
explanation so plausibly simple. Of course the Robin must have 
buried some one out of pure charity, otherwise how could Words- 
worth have called him “the pious bird,” and old Michael Drayton 
crystallized the gracious work of the little sexton as follows :— 
“ Covering with moss the dead’s uncloséd eye 
The little redbreast teacheth charitie.’’ 


Observe Drayton calls him the redbreast ; Shakespeare calls him 
the ruddock, or redeock, and perhaps it is because we English are a 
stand-off race that it is only in recent years we have come to the fami- 
liarity of “ Robin,” for in Norway he has always been “ Peter Rons- 
med,” and “ Thomas Gierdet”’ in Germany, for reasons best known 
to the antiquarian. Familiar with man he has always been, if we 
may credit stories of the wonderful places he has chosen on occasion 
for nest-building—libraries, schoolrooms, and the like—and once, 
indeed, his “ piety ” was established by his rearing a family upon the 
Bible in a church. So tolerant was the parson of this invasion of the 
lectern that he took to reading the lessons from another Bible, in 
order not to disturb the birds. All honour to his forbearance ! 

It is by this boldness of advance that the Robin has always made 
himself a favourite with mankind, and a singular example of it once 
fairly carried me away by its fascination. It happened on this wise: 

A custom of mine had been to sit on a stone seat beside a path 
which runs through a copse near the house, and the place being 
sheltered and quiet, I found it a good spot for study. For some days 
I had noticed a Robin coming closer than usual, and apparently 
trying to attract attention. He would sit on a stone on the other 
side of the path, looking at me with perky curiosity, and then hop 
about within a few yards of my feet, evidently showing himself off. 
One day I was intent on my book when I caught the notes of a far- 
away song, as of a bird some fifty yards off; there was something 
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peculiar in the quality of sound which made me raise my head to 
listen, and lo! my little friend was perched within a foot of my head, 
on the rock which served as a back to my seat. He was so close that 
I could see every feather of his orange-coloured breast move as he 
breathed, and his whispered song was for my ear alone. His beak 
scarce stirred, and were it not that I could see his throat swelling in 
exact time with the music, I should even then have taken his song to be 
that of some other bird far distant. Then he hopped within a few 
inches round my head, warbling the while. Several times he flew to 
a bough a yard off, but he always came back to the rock. I turned 
my head and smiled, wondering whether it would please him, like the 
children who patted the tortoise, and I began a vile travesty of his 
song by whistling gently through my teeth. It is a mercy he did 
not cut me dead for such a parody; but he showed neither rage nor 
fear ; he only sat up very tall, cocked his head to one side, and stared 
in astonishment. I could see the black-beaded rim which serves for 
in eyelid, and that the pupil of his eye was surrounded by a liquid 
dark brown ring. Thus we communicated our friendship, he asking, 
I giving, in a language understood by neither of us. 

Now what could be the motive of this strange visit? Was it 
curiosity or love ¥ If the former, why did he try to make up to me and 
sing so gently into my ear? And how is it that my smile—a verit- 
able earthquake in a mountain-side—did not frighten him away? I 
thought of getting crumbs to entice him to feed out of my hand, but 
it seemed then to savour of bribery and corruption, and I considered 
we understood each other sufficiently without such a base medium of 
exchange. Let me confess, however, that at last the temptation 
became too great; I did bribe with a crumb, and he did perch on 
my hand. 

The other day I was reading a book by Mr. Phil Robinson,' whose 
observation of the humorous and human side of the animal kingdom 
is inimitable, and, speaking of little birds in their friendly relation to 
man, he says this:—* They will come to know a person who is 
always dressed in the same way, or doing the same thing, or they 
will learn a call, or become accustomed to a regular routine. But 
their sight does not permit them to discern the same individual in 
two disguises, nor can they, like the dog, afford to wait till you are 
close to them, to acknowledge your identity ; and no one, except a 
Thoreau in his wilds, or a Francis of Assisi, can spend his years in 
uniformity of garb for the reward of the confidence of the little folk 
in fur and feathers.”’ 





But my friend greeted me as spontaneously in a dark as in a light 
suit. ‘“ Gum” boots or gaiters mattered not to him; he would climb 
the dizzy heights of a trouser with the same ease as he would a 


(1) Gor *n, O card, and Spinneye 
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stocking. Imagine meeting a Mammoth one day, clothed in a decent 
suit of brown bristles, and recognizing him for the same, next 
morning, painted like a pillar box! But perhaps, pace Mr. Robinson, 
it was my smell which was the attraction, and he perceived the fellow 
carnivore. It is said the reek of a meat-eating European is as 
offensive to a herbivorous Chinaman as that of a negro to a 
European, and certain it is that a deer is painfully aware of even the 
distant presence of man, for he will throw up his head, pull a face as 
it were, and remove himself hastily to a less evil-smelling pasturage ; 
and why not the converse ? There was nothing inherently dangerous 
in a meat smell, and he was too small for me to wish him pickled in a 
pie, for he knew that only a Frenchman appreciates the delicacy of 
small birds. An edict had gone forth against the bullfinches on 
account of the gooseberry buds, and the gardener’s gun had poured 
in grape and canister, but he cared not. Bang would go a gun at a 
rabbit not a hundred yards off, and our friend would merely hop on 
to another bough. One day we were holding quiet converse together, 
und suddenly the thicket began to resound with the yappings of two 
dogs in chase of rabbits. ‘ Bother the brutes,’ thought I, “ why 
cannot they choose some other time to make such a rumpus ?” and 
I stood on the path to drive them away; and, as I did so, a baby 
rabbit, hard pressed, came tearing between my feet and disappeared. 
And not a moment too soon, for the terrier came hot on his heels. J 
am afraid I spoilt good sport as I sent him home with the threat of a 
stone. He probably pondered on the inconsistency of man, for what 
is a terrier bred for if he is not to chase rabbits’ As for poor bunny, 
he little knew that he owed a whole skin to a quaint friendship 
between Colossus and Robin. And was all this disturbance too much 
for my russet friend? Not a bit of it ; he perched upon me before I 
had time to sit down, 

Your Robin is a true gentleman, and walks sans peur et sans 
reproche. Tis orange waistcoat is proof against ignoble fears, and 
he does not flee round the corner at the first unwonted sight or sound. 
Ilis curiosity, however, is insatiable. He must find out about every- 
thing. He is your true scientifie observer. A new object is dropped 
on the road—say a glove or handkerchief; down comes Robin with a 
few short decisive hops, cocks his head, and then pecks away for dear 
life till he has mastered the texture, and possibly the taste, of the new 
article. My homespun suit was a great source of wonder to Robin, 
for at first he tugged away at its threads with the insistance of a 
terrier. Having found out what manner of stuff it was, and satisfied 
himself that the hairs would not easily come out, he troubled himself 
no more on the subject and treated my clothes with proper respect. 
Once only he lit on my head, and thinking I was unaware of his 
presence sought to notify that fact by picking my cap, for indeed 
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[ was scarcely sensible of his little feet through the cloth. But with 
all these amiable qualities towards Colossus, Master Robin assumes 
very stand-off manners towards his kind. He does not believe in 
Tolstoyism or the nationalization of the land. He exercises all the 
ancient territorial rights which he has received from his forefathers, 
ind the boundaries of his kingdom are as exact as though they were 
marked pink on the plan. Several times I was the cause of a terrible 
squabble between him and a neighbour with whom he * marched.” 
Half way down the path which led from my seat was a small trickle 
of water which made a line of demarcation. The frontier was more 
natural than scientific, for the water meandered in the arbitrary way 
water will meander. Sometimes, when I bade adieu to my friend, he 
would follow me to the threshold of his domain hopping down the 
path, and I, finding parting such sweet sorrow as to wish to prolong 
the last words, would frequently entice him by voice and gesture 
into the enemy’s country. No sooner had he jumped the stream 
than flash came another Robin out of a bush, and there was a battle 
royal. The invaded was the stronger of the two, so that my friend, 
paying dearly for his courtesy and gallantry, had always to beat an 
ignominious retreat. But the pursuit was never carried very far over 
the border; indeed, it seemed more an assertion of right than a 
display of vindictiveness, for, after a skirmish or so, they would 
both be back hurling chirps of defiance at each other over the tiny 
stream. 

And, talking of chirps, this said note is quite different from the 
tone in which he addresses Mrs. Robin, or myself. It is very high 
and remarkably shrill, like the noise made by two coins struck to- 
gether, and when repeated with insistance, sounds uncommonly like 
bad language. 

The Billingsgate is not quite so low nor the vocabulary so varied as 
that of the sparrow, but each epithet is carefully thought out with a 
pause between, so as to sting. But whether it is compliment or 
abuse, it is always addressed to some one in particular, and when he 
comes and whispers his greeting into my ear, what would I not give to 
understand the language of his friendship and the tenour of his song? 
Perhaps in the coming years we shall discover the way, for Science is 
not quite yet at the end of her tether. Who knows ? 

GILBERT CoLERIDGE. 








THE NORWEGIAN-SWEDISH CONFLICT.! 


Norwecians, Swedes, and Danes, as well as a good many English- 
men, must have read Miss Sutcliffe’s article in the October number 
of the Forrnicurity Review with considerable surprise. The ideas 
of Englishmen regarding the politics and even the geography of the 
so-called ‘ Scandinavian ” countries have always been somewhat 
nebulous, in proof of which may be cited the indiscriminate use of the 
word “ Scandinavian” in connection with anything appertaining to 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark, which, whether it be in books, 
reviews, or newspaper articles, has been long only too prominent. 
Thus, we are continually hearing of Ibsen, the ‘“ Scandinavian ” 
dramatist; of Grieg, the “ Scandinavian ”’ master; of Seladon, the 
* Scandinavian ” ship, and so forth; all culled from last week’s news- 
papers. And now we have actually the “ Scandinavian” kingdom ! 
If the writers, who use the words “Scandinavia” and “Scandinavian” 
so promiscuously in their books, articles, and paragraphs, knew how 
misplaced and misleading these expressions are, they would once for all 
discard the use of them. They ought to bear in mind that the word 
“ Scandinavian ” can, at most, be used in a geographical, or rather an 
ethnographical, sense, and that it is generally and universally under- 
stood—and rightly so—to apply to the three countries, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, which anyone may verify in most books of 
reference. 

Miss Sutcliffe, therefore, by giving her article the title of “ Scan- 
dinavia and her King,” leads her readers at once to suppose that she 
is referring to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and that she means 
to imply, that these countries are at present, or are at some future 
time, to be ruled by one king. Accustomed as we have been to 
the misuse of the word “ Scandinavia,” it has been reserved for Miss 
Sutcliffe to discover the “ A7ngdom of Scandinavia.” We turn in vain 
to all the reference books, from the Statesman’s Year Book to the 
great Encyclopedias in the English language. We fail to discover 
any such kingdom, either in Europe or in any other part of the world. 
Miss Sutcliffe, however, speaks deliberately of “Scandinavia” and her 
king, of the double kingdom, of its prospects and (fs history. She 


(1) A reply to Miss Constance Sutcliffe’s article : ‘‘ Scandinavia and Her King.”’ 

[Miss Constance Sutcliffe desires me to say that her most important statements are 
corroborated by many authorities, among them being Lieut. Kuylenstierna, an officer 
in the Swedish Navy, author of ‘*‘ Warclouds in the North,” in the United Service 
Magazine, April, 1895.—Ep. F. R.] 
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ought, of course, to have said the two kingdoms, their prospects and 
their history. Miss Sutcliffe’s article is, therefore, likely to create still 
more confusion in the minds of English readers with regard to the 
affairs, political and otherwise, of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
We do not read very far, however, before we discover that her 
article refers to Norway and Sweden alone. At the very beginning 
she observes, that: “ in order the situation may be justly appreciated, 
the terms of the Act of Union (which she in other places, no 
doubt for the sake of variety, terms the Treaty of Union) and the 
Fundamental Law which regulated and defined that Union, should 
be clearly understood.” Quite so! It is only to be regretted that 
Miss Sutcliffe herself should not have followed the excellent counsel 
she gives her readers. It is much to be desired that she should have 
‘clearly understood,” not only the terms of the Act of Union and 
the Fundamental Law, but also the many other matters of which 
she treats in her article. From the lines just quoted every reader 
would be led to infer that there is one Fundamental Law common to: 
both Norway and Sweden, did he not know that these countries are 
two distinct and independent kingdoms, each having its own separate 
Fundamental Law, Government, Parliament, Army, Navy, &e., and 
that, by the Act of Union of 1815, they became united under one 
king, who, in fact, is the only institution they have constitutionally 
in common. 

How little Miss Sutcliffe has observed the principles which she lays 
down for the benefit of her readers may be gauged by the following 
statement, which she makes on the very first page of her article: 


“ Karl Johan (Bernadotte) drew up a treaty of Union permitting the Norwe- 
gians to retain the Constitution they had mapped out for themselves. By the 
terms of this Treaty we learn that : 

“1, No Swede was to hold any official post in Norway. 

“2. The King was to have no power to dissolve the Legislative Assembly in 
Norway. 

‘« 3. Any Bill passed by the Storthing three times in succession, was to become 
law in spite of the possible disapproval of the King. 

‘4, Norway was to have her own Parliament and her own Ministers in all 
departments excepting that of Foreign Affairs. 

‘*5, Norway was to levy her own taxes, control her own schools, and make her 
own municipal laws. 

“6. Norway was to retain her ancient institutions according to her own 
pleasure.’’ 


This “ Treaty of Union” to which Miss Sutcliffe refers is, of 
course, the Rigsakt or Act of Union between the two countries, but if 
she will read this document, she will discover that not a single word 
of any of the six statements quoted above is to be found there. She 
will find that the only reference to Norway’s actual political position 
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in the Union is contained in Paragraph I. of the Act of Union, 
which says: 


“The kingdom of Norway shall be a free, independent, indivisible and inalien- 
able realm, united with Sweden under one King.”’ 


How Miss Sutcliffe should have succeeded in extracting her six 
remarkable statements from this short and clear paragraph, relating 
to Norway’s position and rights, is surely a mystery ! 

With regard to the first statement it is natural enough that no 
Swede should hold any official position in Norway. <A Swede is, in 
fact, a foreigner in Norway, and can, as a matter of course, no more 
hold an official position in Norway than any other foreigner, or than 
Frenchman or a German could hold a similar post in England. 
Miss Sutcliffe’s second and third statements form part of the Norwegian 
Constitution of 1814, and are so far correct, but they are not to be 
found in the Act of Union at all, nor have they anything whatever 
to do with it. The fourth statement to the effect that Norway was 
t> have her own Parliament and Ministers in all departments, except 
that of Foreign Affairs, is only partially correct. Norway being a 
free and independent kingdom, has naturally her own Parliament and 
Ministers; but neither in the Act of Union nor in the Norwegian 
(‘onstitution will Miss Sutcliffe be able to find any exception made 
with regard to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. If this matter had 
heen settled by the Act of Union, as she asserts, the present difficulty 
between Norway and Sweden could scarcely have arisen. 

No reference is made in the Act of Union to the management of the 
foreign affairs of the two countries, and as Norway, at the time of the 
(‘nion, had few or no diplomatic matters or difficulties with foreign 
l’owers, the transaction of foreign affairs and the appointment of Am- 
lassadors and Consuls abroad were allowed quietly to drift into the con- 
trol of the Swedish Foreign Office, but there is no paragraph in the 
Constitution of Norway, or in the Act of Union, that authorises such an 
arrangement, and Norway has never by a single act committed herself 
t) the control of the foreign affairs of the two countries by Sweden alone. 
I}ut in time the Norwegians began to understand that not only would 
i‘ be more dignified and consistent with the spirit of their free and 
democratic Constitution, but also more advantageous to the commercial 
interests of the country, to have their own Consuls and Foreign 
Minister, who would be responsible to the Norwegian Government 
and-Parliament. Too long have the Norwegians suffered an alien 
to be responsible for the conduct of their foreign affairs and consular 
service, 

It is therefore most unwarranted and misleading to state, as Miss 
Sutcliffe does, that, according to the “‘ Treaty of Union,” Norway was 
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not to have the management of her foreign affairs. On the contrary, 
it is clearly stated in paragraph 26 of the Norwegian Constitution 
that the Norwegian King has the right to appoint and receive Ambas- 
sadors. What the Norwegians have of late been asking their king 
to do is to sanction the appointment of their own Consuls and ulti- 
mately of their own Foreign Minister, which is no more than any free 
and independent nation, possessing any sense of honour and dignity, 
would demand. 

It is well known to all students of Norwegian and Swedish politics 
that ever since Karl Johan (Bernadotte) agreed, in 1814, to the union 
between the two countries—a union based upon a voluntary agree- 
ment between equal parties possessing equal rights—Swedish states- 
men and politicians have secretly been hoping that the day would 
com> when Sweden—in spite of the provisions of the Act of Union 
and the “brotherly ” assurances contained in plausible speeches on 
festive occasions—might seize Norway and make her a province of 
Sweden. It is also well known that, since it has been found im- 
possible to attain this consummation, repeated attempts have been 
made by the Swedes to introduce revisions of the Act of Union, the 
object of Sweden being, without doubt, to establish herself as the 
‘‘ predominant partner”’ in the Union, and ultimately realise her 
long-cherished hopes by quietly “ pocketing” Norway. 

It is, no doubt, these inherited aspirations which have prompted 
the Swedes of to-day to encourage King Oscar to oppose the legiti- 
mate wishes of the Norwegians, in the belief that their realisation 
would be further off than ever, if Norway had her own Ambassadors 
aud Consuls abroad, and thereby established still more firmly, in the 
eyes of the outer world, her position as an independent kingdom. 

One of the most transparent and flagrant attempts to violate the 
Act of Union was made by the anti-Norwegian party in Sweden in 
1895, when they actually contemplated imposing a revision of the 
Act of Union upon the Norwegians by force. They demanded, 
among other things, that the king should be given an absolute veto 
in legislative matters in Norway, in place of the suspensive veto 
he now possesses; that he should have the right to dissolve the 
Parliament at pleasure, as he can do in Sweden, and that the Rigsret, 
or Supreme Court of Justice for trial of political offences, should be 
reconstructed. This, however, like all previous attempts of a similar 
nature, was doomed to failure. 

It was hardly necessary for Miss Sutcliffe to state that Norway was 
to levy her own taxes, control her own schools, &c. She would, 
indeed, have been a poor specimen of an independent kingdom if she 
did not possess these rights! How frequently do writers on Nor- 
Wegian politics forget that Norway has one of the most perfectly 
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democratised constitutions in existence at the present day! As to 
Norway retaining her “ancient institutions according to her own 
pleasure,’ to quote Miss Sutcliffe’s expression (6), it is difficult to 
understand what she may be referring to. 

Miss Sutcliffe, however, proceeds with her elucidation of Norwegian 
and Swedish politics, and fairly takes one’s breath away with the 
following astounding exposition of the relations existing between the 
two countries :— 


“‘ However, both the Fundamental Law (sic) and the Act of Union certainly 
assumed that Sweden would always retain the leading place! in the Union ; that 
the habitual residence of the King would be in Sweden ; that the seat of Govern- 
iment would always be in Sweden; that Sweden alone could declare war, make 
peace, and form alliances with foreign powers ; that the Swedish Ministers on/y 
should assist at the Cabinet Councils in Stockholm.”’ 


Among the many misinformed and untrustworthy utterances that 
have been published in English on the political crises in Norway and 
Sweden, it would be difficult to discover any so unauthenticated, 
baseless, and absolutely misleading as those reproduced above. Here, 
again, Miss Sutcliffe speaks as if there were only one Fundamental Law 
for the two countries, which, I need scarcely repeat, have each their own 
constitution, these being, moreover, nearly as opposite in character as 
could beimagined. But neither in the Fundamental Law of Norway, 
nor in that of Sweden, nor in the Act of Union, is there to be found a 
single paragraph, or even a single allusion, which would lead anyone 
to “ assume that Sweden would always retain the leading place in the 
Union.” On the contrary, the relations of the two countries, according 
to the Act of Union, are based upon absolute equality. Professor 
ltydin, a well-known Swedish jurist, states in his work, The Union of 
Norway and Sweden, that Norway and Sweden are entirely sovereign 
states, the independence of neither of which is conditioned by the 
existence or non-existence of the Union, while he maintains that the 
independence thus mutually recognised by both kingdoms necessarily 
entails the equality of both in the Union. Had Miss Sutcliffe “clearly 
understood” this, she would have been somewhat more qualified to 
discuss the relations of the two countries and the differences at present 
existing between them. 

Notwithstanding the statements made by Miss Sutcliffe in other 
portions of her article, she clearly assumes, in the passage just quoted, 
that there is not merely one Fundamental Law, but also one govern- 
ment for the two countries. What else can she mean by saying, 
‘that the seat of Government would always be in Sweden?” The 
general reader is naturally led to believe that there is only one govern- 
iment for Norway and Sweden together, and that its seat is in the 

(1) All italics in the quotations are mine.—H. L. B. 
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latter country. Will it surprise Miss Sutcliffe to learn that the seat 
of the Norwegian Government is now and has always been, since the 
Union, in Christiania, the Norwegian capital, while that of the 
Swedish Government is in Stockholm, the capital of Sweden ? 

Equally startling and misleading are the statements, that “ Sweden 
alone could declare war, &c.,” and, that “the Swedish Ministers only 
should assist at the Cabinet Councils in Stockholm.” No allusion to 
anything of the kind is to be found anywhere in the Act of Union. 
According to paragraph 4 of that Act, the King has the right to 
declare war and to conclude peace, but this right is fenced round by 
most stringent provisions as to the manner in which the Norwegian 
and Swedish Governments are to be consulted. When the King 
intends to declare war, he must, before doing so, inform the Norwegian 
Government of his purpose and await its decision with regard to it, 
together with its full report as to the state of the kingdom, its finances, 
and means of defence; as soon as this provision has been complied 
with, the King summons the three members of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment who are in attendance upon him in Stockholm to an extraordinary 
joint-council with his Swedish Ministers, when he explains the reasons 
for his action and the circumstances which have to be considered in 
connection with the question before them. The report of the Norwe- 
gian Government on the state of the kingdom, together with a similar 
one on that of Sweden, has to be laid on the table. The King then 
asks the Ministers to give their opinions, which they, one and all, 
must enter upon the minutes, and for which they are held responsible. 
The King has then the right to take and carry into effect that decision 
which he may consider most beneficial to the countries. Such are the 
words and provisions of the Act of Union, but it surely requires some 
stretch of imagination to deduce from them, that “Sweden a/one can 
declare war.” 

When Miss Sutcliffe says that the “ Swedish Ministers only assist 
at the Cabinet Councils in Stockholm,” the reader is again led to 
believe (since she says that the seat of the Government is in Stockholm 
and that consequently Cabinet Councils are only held there) that the 
Norwegian Ministers are not allowed to attend any Councils at all, 
and that the Swedish Ministers transact and settle all business, 
Norwegian as well as Swedish. In that case one might reasonably 
ask : what is the use of the King having any Norwegian Ministers at 
all? The relations of the two countries, their constitutions, and the 
Act of Union, seem to have proved too much for Miss Sutcliffe. In 
order to make the true state of affairs clear, it is necessary that I should 
briefly give the facts with regard to the Ministers and the Cabinet 
Councils of the two countries. 

The Norwegian Government, according to the Norwegian Constitu- 
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tion, consists of ten Ministers, of whom three are chosen to be in 
attendance upon the King, and assist in the dispatch of Norwegian 
business, when he resides at Stockholm, his Swedish capital; the 
remaining seven form the Government in Christiania, his Norwegian 
capital. When the King is in the latter, the Cabinet Councils are 
presided over by him, and if he is absent, the Norwegian Prime 
Minister takes his place. Paragraph 15 of the Norwegian Constitution 
provides that when the King is in Stockholm and transacts Norwegian 
business with his Norwegian Ministers in attendance upon him there, 
they alone mustbe present. He can, indeed, come to no decision regarding 
Norwegian business except in their presence and after hearing their 
opinions. When, however, the King transacts business which concerns 
both countries, he must, in the event of the Council being held during 
his residence at Stockholm, summon his three Norwegian Ministers in 
attendance upon him to a joint-council with his Swedish Ministers, 
while, if the Council happens to take place when the King is on a 
visit to his Norwegian capital, three of his Swedish Ministers who 
accompany him on such occasions, meet his Norwegian Ministers in a 
joint-council, and, naturally, when the King transacts Swedish business 
with his Swedish Ministers, this takes place in the Swedish capital 
and only in their preence. 

I trust the foregoing observations will serve to show how exceed- 
ingly inaccurate and misleading Miss Sutcliffe’s statement is when she 
says, that “Swedish Ministers only assist at the Cabinet Councils in 
Stockholm.” 

The student of political history will doubtless be struck with amaze- 
ment at Miss Sutcliffe’s references to the Treaty of Kiel and the state 
of affairs in Norway, as well as in Sweden, at that time. She 
writes :— 


“The extreme Left [the writer apparently means the Norwegian Left] purening 
a somewhat original line of action, in making any new demands (sic) always poiut 
to the Constitution drawn up in haste while the allies were signing the Treaty 
of Kiel.”’ 


The Treaty of Kiel was signed on the 14th of January, 1814, but 
the National Assembly, which was convened at Eidsvold, and which 
finally adopted the Constitution to which Miss Sutcliffe refers, did not 
meet until three months afterwards (the 10th of April), and it was 
not until the 17th of May that the Constitution was completed and 
finally passed, Prince Christian Frederick, the then Danish Governor 
of Norway, being made King of the country. This, however, was 
four months after the signing of the Treaty of Kiel. It is, therefore, 
difficult to understand Miss Sutcliffe’s purpose in stating that the 
Norwegian: Constitution was “ drawn up in haste, :hile the allies were 
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signing the Treaty of Kiel.” If it was necessary to refer to the 
Treaty at all, why did she not give the actual facts? The Nor- 
wegian Deputies certainly did not take long to draft their Constitution, 
but it must be remembered that the enemy was on the other side of 
the border and there was no time to be lost. But in spite of the 
pressure under which it was prepared, the Norwegian Constitution, 
without a shadow of doubt, stands forth to-day as the freest and most 
democratic of all monarchical states. An English writer in Frases’: 
Magazine says:—“It is one of a thoroughly practical character, 
and good government seems to have been the end aimed at by its 
founders.” 

The Swedish Constitution, on the other hand, is of an absolutely 
different character. It is founded upon the feudal system, while that 
of Norway is based upon the udal principle. In order that the natuxe 
of the difference between the two countries should be appreciated, it 
is only necessary to mention that the Swedish Constitution gives th 
King an absolute veto, and the right to dissolve the Swedish Parlia- 
ment at his own pleasure—powers which he does not possess under 
the Norwegian Constitution. The Swedish Parliament consists of an 
Upper and Lower House, while the Norwegian Parliament, on the 
other hand, is a single-chamber institution. Mr. Samuel Laing, the 
well-known traveller and father of the late M.P. for Orkney, considers 
the Norwegian Storthing to be ‘a working model of a constitutional 
government, and one which works so well as highly to deserve the. 
consideration of the English people.’ 

To return, onunie to the Treaty of Kiel, it will, of course, be 
understood by every impartial student of history that this Treaty 
could in no way concern the Norwegians. The Danish King had no 
right whatever to hand over Norway to Sweden, or to any other 
power. The Norwegians were not consulted in the matter, and con- 
sequently refused to recognise a Treaty in the conclusion of which 
they had had no voice, and to which, therefore, they had given no 
sanction. It is, therefore, somewhat curious to be told, in Miss Sut- 
cliffe’s article, that— 

“Under the circumstances Norway would have had no right, even had she 
not injudiciously reduced herself to the condition of a rebel (sic), to demur if 
Karl Johan had merely announced that she was to be incorporated with Sweden 
in the same manner as she had been till then incorporated (sic) with Denmark.” 


Sut Karl Johan did actually announce to the Norwegians his inten- 
tion of annexing the country, and even entered Norway at the head 
of an army of 20,000 Swedes, but he soon discovered he had to deal 
with quite a different people from what he had imagined the Norwe- 
gians to be, and he did not succeed in bringing Norway to her knees, 
as Miss Sutcliffe states. Both countries were unprepared for carrying 
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on the war, and a Convention was held at Moss, at which Karl Johan, 
partly under pressure of the allied powers, deemed it advisable to 
propose the Union of Norway with Sweden under one king, the 
maintenance of the independence of Norway being fully guaranteed. 
The Union was finally approved of by an extraordinary meeting of 
the Norwegian Parliament, and on the 4th November of the same 
year the Swedish King was chosen King of Norway. In the preamble 
to the Act of Union it is clearly stated that the Union between the 
two peoples was accomplished “ not by force of arms, but by free 
conviction.” I think I have thus abundantly proved that Miss 
Sutcliffe has altogether misunderstood the political situation and 
transactions of 1814. 

It will be great news to the Norwegians to learn that King Oscar 
“has declared himself willing to accede to the petition as to the Consuls and 
to allow the sister country to have the direct voice in the regulation of foreign 
affairs, which she has so long demanded, but only on condition, that she would 
contribute to the defence of the two kingdoms in proportion to her population.” 


King Oscar has certainly never made any such declaration in public 
or officially, and, unless we are to suppose Miss Sutcliffe to be in pos- 
session of the secrets of his heart, the statement. is unworthy of serious 
attention. 

As Miss Sutcliffe proceeds, she shows herself more and more unable 
to grapple with the political problems of Norway and Sweden, and 
exhibits a total lack of knowledge of recent events. She observes :— 

“ English students of the question cannot, however, be too frequently reminded 
that many leading Norwegians declare that those (jn Norway) who shout so 
loudly for a revision of the Constitution are, after all, in the minority. They argue 
that claims on Sweden are merely advanced as a party cry, and ifa general appeal 
were made to the country, the majority would pronounce, without hesitation, in 
favour of a continuance of the Union, &c.’’ 


It is news, indeed, to learn that the Norwegians desire a revision of 
the Constitution! On this point Liberals and Conservatives in 
Norway are pretty well agreed, and neither party is now likely to 
listen to any proposals, which would “tighten the bonds of the 
Union.” It is the Swedes, who are so anxions for revisions, both of 
the Norwegian Constitution and of the Act of Union. I need only 
refer, in this connection, to the attempt made in 1895, to which I 
have already alluded, when the Swedes actually had the intention of 
effecting a revision by force. I should not wonder, however, if Miss 
Sutcliffe really meant to say, that “many leading Norwegians declare 
that those who shout so loudly for Norwegian Consuls and a Norwegian 
Foreign Minister are, after all, in a minority.” Even if it were so, 
the facts are, unfortunately, against Miss Sutcliffe. The results of all 
the elections since the question was raised, show a majority in favour 
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of separate Consuls and a separate Foreign Minister, and the General 
Election, which is just over, shows a still larger majority on the same 
side, the Liberals having gained twenty seats. They number already 
more than two-thirds of the whole Assembly. And the majority is 
sure to be still further increased at every election, until the question 
has been settled in accordance with the wishes of the Norwegian 
people. 

Miss Sutcliffe’s information with regard to the Norwegian merchant 
fleet, as well as the navy, is likewise quite inaccurate and by no means 
up to date. Thus she states that Norway “is not now herself the 
owner of one single modern ironclad.” 

As it happens, Norway possesses two first-class ironclads, the 
Harald Haarfager and the Tordenskjold. Has it escaped Miss Sutcliffe’s 
attention that these two war-vessels were launched at Newcastle last 
spring? On both occasions nearly all the English newspapers con- 
tained accounts of the events, and particularly of the launch of the 
first vessel, at which Mrs. Nansen, the wife of the explorer, was present 
and christened the ship. 

Miss Sutcliffe then proceeds to upbraid Norway for neglecting her 
“ coast protection and arsenals,” for begrudging every krone spent on 
her army and navy, and for being altogether neglectful of maintain- 
ing the efficiency of her army, &c., &c. I need only refer anyone 
interested in the question to the Norwegian budgets for the last two 
or three years, which will show that very large sums of money have 
been voted for the defences of the country, for important army 
reforms, for war-ships, &c.; in fact, the Norwegians consider that they 
have lately made enormous grants towards these objects. In 1895 the 
Storthing ungrudgingly voted an extra grant of 12 million kroner 
for military and naval purposes, in addition to the ordinary grant of 
11 million kroner. A total grant of 23 million kroner in one year 
for these purposes, is surely quite a respectable sum for a small country 
like Norway. 

In the process of writing her article, Miss Sutcliffe appears to have 
forgotten some of the statements made by her in the earlier part of it. 
At the outset she stated “that no Swede could hold any official posi- 
tion in Norway. Yet, a few pages later, she writes :— 

‘* Democratic Norway has complained, that too many state offices and positions 
of importance in parliament, in the army, the navy, and in the civil and 
diplomatic service, are in the hands of the patrician portion of the Swedish popu- 
lation.”’ 

Miss Sutcliffe, of course, can by this only mean, that the Norwe- 
gians think that too many state offices in Norway, and positions of 
importance in the Norwegian Parliament, Army, Navy, &c., are in the 
hands of patrician Srwedes. Obviously she cannot possibly refer to 
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state offices in Sweden, or positions in the Siedish Parliament, Ke. ; for 
in that case, not only would Norway have no right or reason to com- 
plain, but she would not, as a matter of fact, trouble herself in the 
least as to what appointments are made in Sweden, be they given to 
the “ patrician” or any other class of the Swedish population. Con- 
sequently, there have never been any complaints of the kind to which 
Miss Sutcliffe alludes, and it is difficult to understand why she should 
make such a random assertion! It will certainly not assist her readers 
in “appreciating and understanding ”’ the actual! political situation in 
Norway and Sweden. Possibly Miss Sutcliffe may have heard of the 
Norwegians’ complaint some time ago, that too many “ patrician ” 
Swedes were appointed to the few posts of Ambassadors for Norway 
and Sweden abroad. If so, I may state that for a considerable time 
the Norwegians had just cause for complaint ; but how, one must ask, 
does it happen that such a small item as these few diplomatic appoint- 
ments gets mixed up in the writer’s mind with “state offices, and 
positions of importance in Parliament, in the Army, the Navy, Ke ? 

Miss Sutcliffe’s opinions of Norwegian literature and music, and or 
the Norwegian intellect in general, are so curious, and her description 
of the Norwegian peasant’s mode of living and his political ideas and 
stability is so completely at variance with general opinion and facts, 
that I am obliged to protest against a generalisation of such a sweeping 
character. Miss Sutcliffe writes :— 


“Moreover, though here and there bright stars of literature, music, or the 
drama arise, the general level of intellect is not high, and the peasantry suffers 
from the modern mania of limiting their reading to the cheaper issues of thein 
own party-press, with results that are not peculiar to this part of Europe. Politics 
apart, the Norwegian peasant is the best of men, kindly, hospitable, c.” 


Norwegian literature and music may well rest satisfied with the 
general appreciation which they have met with beyond the borders of 
their native land, and the Norwegians themselves will, no doubt, be 
able to learn Miss Sutcliffe’s estimate of their intellectual attainments 
with equanimity ; but when she speaks slightingly of the political 
opinions, the culture, and the economical condition of the Norwegian 
peasantry, it is necessary that she should be corrected. 

There is hardly any peasantry in Europe, among whom the standard 
of education (including that of general reading) is so high, among 
whom the acquaintance with the constitution of the country and their 
political rights is so thorough as among the Norwegian peasants. 

Mr. Samuel Laing, in his book on Norway, says :— 


‘‘The remarkable firmness, moderation, and judgment, with which the people 
have exercised the legislative powers vested by the Constitution entirely in the 
representatives, place them, in the moral estimate of European nations, in a much 
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higher rank than those, who have received a much greater share of the public 
attention in this country.” 


So much for the Norwegian peasants as politicians and citizens. 
Miss Sutcliffe’s description of their life and occupations is almost 
pathetic. The general reader gets the impression that the bulk of the 
peasantry are poverty-stricken, living on “ tiny plots of land ” with 
half-starved cows and goats; and that the coast of the country and 
the shores of the rivers are lined with “ curious cages of wood, high 
up among the rocks,” in which the peasants sit the whole day with 
long ropes in their hand, supporting a net, &c., &e., which, according 
to Miss Sutcliffe, is apparently the principal occupation of the peasant. 
She has evidently never been in Norway, nor seen the large and well- 
kept farmsteads of the Gudbrandsdal, Osterdal, Gausdal, and the 
other valleys of the country or the districts round the Christiania, 
Throndhjem and other fjords, with their extensive tracts of land, 
forest, and moor. 

Mr. Samuel Laing, who lived in Norway for some years, says :— 

“Tf there be a happy class of people in Europe, it s the Norwegian peasant. 
He is the owner of his farm ; he is the king of his own land and landlord as 
well as king. . . He is well lodged, has abundance of fuel and a greater variety 
of food than the same class in other countries. . . . There is not, probably, in 
Europe so great a population in so happy a condition as this Norwegian 
yeomanry.”’ 

What a contrast to the picture presented to us by Miss Sutcliffe! 

In addition to the unintellectual and poverty-stricken life which 
she assigns to the Norwegian peasant, she apportions also to him the 
unenviable gastronomic task of eating the “ rock-like cakes” of the 
Swedes, for the bread or cakes, which she describes as being “strung 
up to the ceiling by means of a thong passed through a hole in the 
centre” is nothing but the well-known Swedish “ Anekkebrid.” The 
bread of the Norwegian peasantry is the “ Fladbrid,” which is so thin 
and crisp that the youngest child can eat it with ease. But in this 
fashion does Miss Sutcliffe proceed with her article, mixing up the 
Constitutions, the Parliaments, the politics, the bread—and even the 
ingredients thereof—of the two nations! 

It is difficult to understand why Miss Sutcliffe should drag Finland 
into her article, particularly as she seems to be altogether misinformed 
as to. the present state of affairs and the prevalent public feeling 
there. It will be remembered that Finland was lost to Sweden and 
became annexed to Russia in 1809. Miss Sutcliffe says that “Sweden 
has never reconciled itself to her loss, and as soon will France forget 
Alsace as Sweden her riven province of Finland.” It is much to be 
regretted that such a misleading statement should ever have been 
published. It is nowa very long time since Sweden gave up all 
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hope of regaining Finland, and no Swede nowadays would even dream 
of such a thing, especially as it is now quite well known that the 
Finlanders themselves are entirely opposed to any such change. 

Miss Sutcliffe, however, has even more astounding news in store 
for us with regard to Russia’s policy in the North, and with regard 
to what she has already accomplished there. In the extreme north 
of Norway, close to the Russian frontier, is situated the Varanger 
fjord, in connection with which a great deal of foolish writing has 
appeared in the European press for several years. Miss Sutcliffe 
now solemnly informs us that— 

“This bay, so much coveted by the greater power, (Russia) is only separated 
from the Czar’s dominions by a narrow strip of Norwegian soil, which has already 
been crossel by a railway constructed by Russia with the permission of Norway.”’ 

Miss Sutcliffe will, no doubt, be surprised to learn that no such 
railway has ever been constructed, or even contemplated ; and one is 
compelled to ask why such a wild and absurd statement is published. 

Miss Sutcliffe goes on to say with reference to this matter :— 

“The value of this fjord to the Empire (Russia) in time of war would be 
incalculable, and to have this magnificent gift at its disposal, is a perpetual temp- 
tation to Norway to win the suffrages of the only European power she has 
reason to fear should she ever hoist the flag of revolt she has so long held half- 
unfurled in her hand. . . . There are, of course, not wanting those who demand 


that, by ‘ fair means or foul,’ Russia shall at once become possessed of a hurbour 
on the Varanger fjord which will give her free access to the open sea.” 


I have over and over again maintained, that these Russian designs 
upon territory in the north of Norway for naval stations, are purely 
imaginative, existing only in the brains of certain sensational jour- 
nalists in the Swedish and Continental press, and that Russia, if she 
had any desire for one or more naval stations in the north, already 
possesses, on the Murman Coast, the best of harbours that she could 
wish, as this part of her coast in the north is ice-free all the year 
round. 

And what has actually happened up there ? 

Only last October a London newspaper published the following 
account, taken from the Mirorija Otogoloski, one of the leading papers 
in St. Petersburg, of the establishment of the new Russian naval 
station, at Ekaterinsk, on the Murman coast. 

‘“‘The construction of the new port and town on the Murman coast, which is 
afterwards to be converted into a naval station is now being rapidly proceeded with. 
A harbour is being built along the shore, which will be 1,680 feet in length, and 
Government buildings and houses are being erected for the officers and colonists, 
who will soon be invited to take up their residence in the new town, which will 
probably have a great future, not only asa fishing and whaling centre, but also 
as a naval station. This out-of-the-way place has been chosen for the new 
‘window in the north,’ because this portion cf the Murman coast never freezes.” 
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Surely this ought to put an end to all the wild statements and 
spoculations regarding Russian designs upon the Varanger fjord, and 
to the still more ridiculous assertion, that the Norwegian Liberals 
were willing to cede part of this fjord to Russia on condition that the 
latter would lend the Norwegians a helping hand in the event of a 
war with Sweden. No more conclusive refutation could be given to 
these reports than the actual construction and establishment of a naval 
station by Russia on her own ice-free coast in the Arctic region. 

Miss Sutcliffe, in conclusion, writes :— 

‘It is almost pathetic to hear the Norwegian Separatists (sic) argue on the disso- 
lution of the Union, for their one charge against the continuation of the present 


conditions seems to be that they, having no voice in the foreign policy of the 
country, fear they may be dragged into war unawares by Sweden, etc.”’ 


Why so many foreign writers on the present political conflict 
between Norway and Sweden will persist in stating that the Nor- 
wegzian Liberal party desires the dissolution of the Union, and why 
this idea should always constitute the red thread running through 
their articles, is difficult indeed to understand. One is led to believe 
that they are aware, that if they argued on actual facts, there would 
be “no case.” Surely by this time it ought to be well known to all 
students of Norwegian politics, and especially of the present conflict, 
that what the Norwegian Liberals want, is their own Consuls, and 
their own responsible Foreign Minister. The Liberal party has never 
proposed, or even touched upon, the dissolution of the Union. It is 
simply the ery of timid Conservatives in Norway and Sweden, which 
is occasionally raised for the purpose of frightening the electors— 
a piece of strategy not altogether unknown to politicians on this side 
of the North Sea. To state, therefore, that the Norwegian Liberals 
desire the dissolution of the Union with Sweden, is absolutely untrue, 
and such an assertion ought to be avoided by every honest and fair- 
minded writer. 

If foreign writers wish to refer to the feelings of the Norwegians 
ou this particular question, they may more correctly, and, with some 
measure of justice, say, that the Norwegians insist upon full equality 
in the Union, which after all is only their full constitutional right, 
and that, in the event of the Swedes persisting in their interference in 
Norwegian affairs, and in encouraging King Oscar to refuse to carry 
into effect the wishes of the Norwegian people, thereby preventing 
him from acting as the constitutional King of Norway, to the con- 
stitution of which country he has sworn allegiance—then it may 
come to this, that the Norwegians, as a united nation, will take up 
the ery: * Full equality, or out of the Union!” 

It is the opinion of Miss Sutcliffe, that Norway, with a population 
of two millions, and with her limited resources, cannot stand alone, 
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but must inevitably fall into the hands of Russia. It may, however, 
he a source of some comfort to her to learn that the Norwegians are 
not in the least afraid of being unable to stand alone, and that they 
are equally unconscious of any fear that their country will ever fall 
into the hands of Russia. 

This country, as I have pointed out on several occasions, is more 
likely to prefer the present gratuitous and effective protection of her 
north-western frontier, to saddling herself with a new and insecure 
frontier like that of the long, extensive Norwegian coast, which it 
would cost her millions to fortify and defend. At present she lies 
safe and secure hehind Norway and Sweden, and it would be like 
haring her own breast to the enemy to extend her frontier to the 
North Sea. 

There are still several statements in Miss Sutcliffe’s article relating 
to the two countries, the King, the Gothenburg system, Xc., &c., 
which are open to misconception, and ought to be corrected, but I am 
afraid I have already wearied the reader sufficiently with my selection. 


H. L. Brexsrap, 
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Wuere are the men and women now who in ten, fifteen, twenty 
years hence will fill our prisons, seek shelter in our workhouses, die in 
our hospitals of loathsome diseases engendered by crime and vice ? 

A walk through the streets of any of our large towns or cities will 
go far to answer the question. In them we have nurseries of vice, 
training schools for our criminals, the main source from which the 
workhouse supply is obtained. 

Through every day and far into every night in our thoroughfares 
children of both sexes may be seen, from ages ranging from helpless 
infaney to growing boy and girlhood, wandering from street to street, 
dogging the footsteps, hanging on the skirts of crime, seeing sights 
and hearing sounds that disgrace humanity. Their birth a curse to 
those who have been its cause; their education one of oaths and 
blows; their future the workhouse and the prison; half naked, half 
starved, subjected to every possible suffering and temptation, dedicated 
from their cradle to a life of crime. What escape is there for them ? 

“Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ?”’ and yet the 
british public, in spite of its strongest characteristic. that of common- 
sense, continues to act as if that was its expectation. 

Every year new efforts are made in some form or another, whether 
by public legislation or private philanthropy, to control the criminal 
and help the destitute. Poor Law and Prison Reforms have done 
much as remedial measures: up to the present Philanthropy,alone has 
attempted a policy of prevention. The State has done but little in 
this direction for the children doomed from infancy to pauperism 
and crime. 

The arm of Justice has never been more vigorous, the doors of 
charity have never been thrown wider open, yet the tide of vice and 
misery never ebbs. 

Legislation has done much to affect the present condition of the 
children of the British Isles. Has it done much to affect their future ? 

Reformatories, Factory Acts, Compulsory Education Acts, Child’s 
Protection Acts—have they stemmed the torrent that never fails to 
keep to high-water mark our criminal and pauper statistics? Have 
they diminished, to any appreciable extent, the evil in our midst— 
that evil that changes the child of to-day into the convict of to-mor- 
row? Legislation has dealt with its effects and its consequences— 
never yet with its primary causes. The gaol and the reformatory are 
its ready remedies, and year by year their machinery becomes more 
perfect, but the evil that gives birth to the greater part of the crime: 
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that disgraces and degrades the land remains secure and unassailed, 
guarded by that falsest of all false safeguards, the so-called liberty of 
the British subject. 

Our Lunacy Acts, our Vaccination Act, our Sanitary Acts, our 
Public Health Acts, what are they all but infringements of this 
so-called liberty ? What greater infringement of the liberty of the 
British subject than to consign him to a gaol ? 

When an epidemic is sweeping through our land do we content 
ourselves with means for the relief of its sufferers and victims only ; 
do we not attempt to ascertain and to strike at the cause from whence 
it springs? Yet the contemplation of the yearly statistics of crime, 
and the yearly expenditure of millions to cope with it in our Islands, 
might well make future generations, in their verdict of us, say, “This 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other undone.” 

In 1893 there were 783,597 paupers in England, and the total cost 
of their support and maintenance was £8,847,678, at a rate of 6s. 1d. 
per head of the estimated population of England and Wales. 

In 1892, in Seotland, for poor relief £912,838 was expended, at a 
rate of 4s. 34d. per head of the estimated population. 

In Ireland, in 1893, 102,865 persons were in receipt of poor relief 
of one kind or another at a total expenditure of £1,036,539, at the 
rate of 4s. 53d. per head of the estimated population. 

From the estimates for 1895 it appears that the expenditure upon 
prisons alone was £623,000 for England and such of the Colonial 
prisons as are included in the English estimates, for Scotland 
£96,818, and for Ireland £119,883. This does not include the cost of 
reformatories nor the enormous expense of keeping up the police 
force, and of prosecuting and bringing criminals to Justice. On the 
principle of economy alone any experiment should be tried that would 
be likely to lessen this stream of waste at its source. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the philanthropic work done 
by the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Its 
object is “that no child in the United Kingdom shall live an 
unendurable life.” The necessity for its existence is one of the 
saddest features of our boasted civilisation. To its noble and per- 
sistent efforts we are indebted for the Child’s Protection Act of 1894. 
Under that statute all children under a certain age found begging in 
the streets or receiving alms under the pretence of singing, playing, 
performing, or offering anything for sale as an inducement to charity, 
can be taken by the police to “a place of safety.” Children also 
between the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. under a certain age found in 
the streets, singing, playing, performing, or selling anything or 
frequenting public-houses, can be dealt with by its provisions. Every 
Englishman feels satisfaction in bringing his fellow man to justice ; 
but of what permanent benefit can this legislation be to these children ? 
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Cases of neglect and cruelty are more easily detected, convic- 
tions more certainly obtained, with the result that the parent goes 
to prison and -the child to the workhouse—that “place of safety ” 
which (failing the friendly interposition of a relative who can give 
a satisfactory pledge as to the child’s custody, or in some happy 
instances an Industrial School or Philanthropic Institution), may in 
its degrading influences only make the last state of our street Arab 
worse than the first. 

The millstone of /vissez fuire and political hesitation must be cast 
into the sea before the real remedy for this evil can be applied. 

Why should legislation stop half way; why should it content 
itself with lopping only the branches of this upas tree of crime; why 
should it not strike at its roots? Why should one of the most 
grievous burthens of the State not be converted into one of its 
strongest supports?’ Why should the infant outcasts of our cities, 
for our sake, for the nation’s sake, for their own sake, not become 
the children of the State? Why should all children who come under 
the provisions of the Act of 1894, alf found wandering in the streets 
either in the daytime or at midnight who are orphans or derelict, 
learning the lessons of crime and violence, sowing the seeds of disease 
and death ; why should they who, under the present system, would 
be consigned to the workhouse, not be confiscated to the State, and 
be made its future servants instead of its future enemies? Why 
should the State not provide a “ place of safety ’”’ for them, not only 
from neglect and brutality, but from the contamination of vice and 
pauperism ? Why should it be content with affording them mere 
shelter from the street? The influences and surroundings of the 
poor-house are usually of the worst description, fatal to them in their 
growing years. 

Why should a portion of the great sums of money paid by the 
British taxpayer not be devoted to the institution of real places of 
safety in our midst for these homeless children—-State schools similar 
to those instituted and supported at present, chiefly through the 
generosity of private individuals’ Why should the State not become 
the father of the fatherless, and in different shires and counties of our 
islands institute and properly organize Government refuges, compul- 
sory military and naval training schools, or training ships for boys, 
and compulsory technical training schools for girls, where the children 
would be made the apprentices of the State? After the first outlay 
there would be a rapid return for the expenditure, as there would be 
a rapid decline in the expense of crime and pauperism. A step has 
already been obtained in enabling the police to bring them from the 
degradation of the streets to even the shelter of the workhouse ; why 
should further legislation not make it possible to substitute a land of 
promise for that house of bondage? Let any young child that is 
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homeless and whose parents or natural guardians have in the judgment 
of a court forfeited their right to its custody be adopted by the State. 
Let the parents be adequately punished, let the children be placed in 
these Government homes and educated in the schools attached to 
them. When old enough let the boys who have sufficient physique 
be drilled and disciplined as soldiers and sailors, and drafted on at a 
proper age into our army and royal or merchant navy. iuet such as 
are physically unfit for these services be trained to handicrafts or 
agricultural employments. Let the girls be trained and disciplined 
as domestic and farm servants, each in such branch as she is best 
fitted for both physically and intellectually. From the girls, and 
boys unfit for the army and the navy, numbers could be apprenticed 
out in rural districts among cottagers on the family system, found so 
successful in the administration of the Irish poor-law system, and by 
several of the philanthropic refuge societies—an apprenticeship or 
foster system which often leads to the adoption of the child and its 
final absorption into the family. 

An education for manual work should be the main object of 
the instruction of these schools. Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
should be the limit of their curriculum. 

A surfeit of higher education is upon us now, and men and women 
often stand all the day idle in consequence of it. 

These institutions could to a large extent be made self-supporting, 
the tillage of the farms, the cultivation of the gardens, the care of the 
eattle and the dairies attached to them, could be mainly accomplished 
by the labour of the elder children, and the sewing, washing, and 
general domestic work could be done by the girls. Laundries could 
also be attached to them as a means of support, in which the girls 
could be trained to that most important branch of household work. 
The necessary glazing, painting, carpentering, Xc., could be done by 
the boys, each at the same time being trained to his trade. When 
one sees what child labour can accomplish in private factories, it seems 
quite feasible to have spinning and weaving made the chief industry 
in some of these institutions, dyeing and finishing in others, tailoring, 
bootmaking, and dressmaking in others—the trade taught in one school 
supplementing that taught in the other. There might be thus created 
throughout the kingdom groups of self-maintaining child communities 
that would relieve the public of the greater portion of the cost of 
supporting them. 

Why should so many articles in domestic use in our houses, even 
our children’s toys, be imported from Germany? Why should the 
Chinaman be spoken of as our future domestic servant? Why should 
conscription become a probability in the near future ? 

To make the present recruits of our werkhouses and prisons the 
recruits for our army and navy would contribute to the solution of 
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that perplexing problem of how the strength of those two great forces 
is to be maintained at a constant level. The statistics of recruiting 
seem to be only spasmodically satisfactory. So serious some short 
time ago was the falling off in this respect that Lord Wolsely spoke 
of conscription as its probable solution. The falling off in the num- 
bers of British sailors in the merchant service is at present a grave 
1 By making the apprentices of the streets the 
apprentices of the sea they would become a bulwark of the State 
instead of preying on its vitals. 


national danger. 


The one training-ship for poor-law boys in existence at present, the 
Exmouth, commanded by Captain Bourchier, R.N., stationed in the 
Thames, affords a splendid example of what might be done in man- 
ning the navy and merchant service from these rescued street arabs. 
One has only to turn to the Annual Reports of the Local Government 
Board to see how successful that ship has been for some twenty years 
in sending boys from the Metropolitan Poor Law districts into the 
Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine and Royal Naval Reserve. 

Costly as the establishment and maintenance of these training 
schools and ships would be, the outlay would be of a more satisfactory 
kind than the double expense so common at present of the support of 
the pauper during childhood in the union, and his subsequent main- 
tenance when a criminal in prison. 

Surely it would be worth while for the State “to forecast the 
years,” and to prevent in the future the necessity of the vast expendi- 
ture at present requisite for controlling the criminal and aiding the 
destitute, by checking the creation of our paupers and criminals by 
making useful citizens out of our waif population ? 

The industrial schools that do so much to check the evil are in 
their origin and constitution private charities ; the supply of them is 
moreover wholly inadequate to the demand; every day applications 
are refused to admit children whose only alternative is the workhouse. 

The buildings are not the property of the State, the managers may 
refuse to receive any child, and though when a certificate is granted 
to such a school the treasury contributes to the support of the children 


(1) ‘* Te Extinction or THE British Sattor.—Captain R. B. Nicholetts, late R.N., 
draws public attention to the disastrous proportion—the percentage increased from 14 
to 36 between 1885 and 1893—of foreign seamen in our mercantile marine. The mis- 
chief is still going on, he says, and the British merchant seaman is becoming extinct, 
although the Royal Navy looks to the merchant navy for its reserves in time of war. 
In past times, when our mercantile marine was manned solely by British seamer, 
they fought side by side with their brothers in the Navy, and largely contributed tu 
build up our naval supremacy. He recalls some of the great deeds performed by those 
grand old seamen, and adds, ‘when we come to think they were performed by im- 
perfectly-armed merchant ships, fitted for the peaceful pursuits of commerce, and nut 
for warfare, we wonder at the daring displayed. That wonder ceases, however, when 
we remember that it was British hearts and British courage that won the victory.’ ”’ 
Times Weel ly Edition, 4th Septe mber, 1896. 
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sheltered there, yet the institution is still a private one, and the 
managers may at any time resign the certificate, and thereupon there 
is no more contribution or control on the part of the State. 

Why should not the State supplement private effort that has done 
and is doing such noble work, and establish State Industrial Schools 
to cope fully with the evil ? 

With the exception of these comparatively trifling contributions 
from Government moneys to industrial schools, philanthropy has done 
hitherto everything in the work of reseue. The orphan charities of 
the churches, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Farningham Homes, the 
Arethusa and Chichester Refuges, Gordon Homes, similar institutions 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, all testify to that love of charity 
and philanthropy that places Great Britain and Ireland foremost 
among the nations. 

If it be objected that this proposal exceeds the limits of the province 
of Government and endangers the freedom of the individual, let it be 
remembered that the persons to be controlled are children, incapable 
of controlling their own career; children who are without parents 
or protectors, or whose parents and protectors have forfeited their 
rights over them. 

The principles which John Stuart Mill urges in support of that 
class of legislation which led to the compulsory education and Factory 
Acts are applicable to this case. To use his words, “ Parental power 
is as susceptible of abuse as any other power, and is, as a matter of 
fact, constantly abused. If laws do not succeed in preventing parents 
from brutally ill-treating, and even from murdering their children, far 
less ought it to be presumed that the interests of the children will 
never be sacrificed in more commonplace and revolting ways to the 
selfishness and ignorance of their parents. Whatever it can be 
clearly seen that parents ought to do or forbear for the interest of 
children, the law is warranted, if it is able, in compelling to be done 
or forborne, and is generally bound to do so.” 

Again, in dealing with the question of the limits of the province, 
of Government, he says: “It may be said generally that anything 
which it is desirable should be done for the general interests of man- 
kind or of future generations, or for the present interests of those 
members of the community who require external aid, but which is 
not of a nature to remunerate individuals or associations for under- 
taking it, is in itself a suitable thing to be undertaken by Govern- 
ment.” 

And referring to the indispensable duty of all Governments to 
prohibit and punish crime, he writes :— 

“Even in the best state which Society has yet reached, it is lamentable to 
think how great a proportion of all the efforts and talents in the world are 
employed in merely neutralising one another. It is the proper end of Govern- 
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ment to reduce this wretched waste to the smallest possible amount by taking 
such measures as shall cause the energies, now spent by mankind in injuring one 
another, or in protecting themselves against injury, to be turned to the legitimate 
employment of the human faculties, that of compelling the powers of nature to be 
mere and more subservient to physical and moral good.” — Mill’s Politicul 
Ee NOY, Book Wisi Ch. Il. 


By the theory of the Constitution, the Sovereign, by virtue of the 
prerogative, is the parens patriae, the protector of the unprotected. 
Acting upon this principle, the Lord Chancellors of former times 
established those doctrines which have conferred such benefits on the 
orphans or ill-treated children of the upper classes. In this age of 
democracy why should the orphans and ill-treated of the poorer 
classes not enjoy similar benefits? Why should the street arabs not 
be made the wards of the State, as the children of the wealthier 
classes are made the wards of Court ? 

A safe investment is open to the State in the adoption of these 
children, both as a future strength to the nation and as a future 
economy. If testimony were wanting to the success that has attended 
the efforts of the various philanthropic societies in their noble work of 
rescue, the words of Lord Herschell, in a letter to the Standard, of 
the 20th December, 1895, might be quoted. Pleading on behalf of 
the Children’s Aid Society, he says :— 


“JT am not seeking help for a mere experiment, but for work which has been in 
progress now for nearly forty years with marked success. By means of this 
Society large numbers of children have been rescued from criminal and vicious 
surroundings, from the almost certain fate of a future of dishonesty and vice, and 
have become honest and honourable men and women, and useful members of 
society. During the past year, 1,290 children have come within the beneficent 
operations of the Society, and it is gratifying to be able to state that it was 
recently ascertained that, of the children rescued by the Society and placed in 
industrial schools during the last twelve years, nearly 90 per cent. were known 
to be doing well, and ouly 5:1 per cent. were found to be not doing well.’ 


The earlier the age at which children are taken from the con- 
tamination of the streets, the greater chance will there be of a per- 
manent benefit. Statistics of juvenile crime all show that from twelve 
upwards there is a rapid increase in the number of juvenile offenders. 
Childhood, and not youth, is the period in which the remedies here 
suggested are to be applied. It is a legislation for prevention not for 
reformation. 

Much might be said of the ultimate development of this measure ; 
various schemes open up before one’s mind in connection with it. 
When the boys and girls have attained a mature age, it would be 
possible to provide for the emigration of selected groups trained to 
different trades and pursuits, which could be planted as communities 
in different parts of the vast unoccupied tracts of the Empire of Great 
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Britain, a State-aided colonization unattempted as yet ; self-support- 
ing colonies, different to the desultory system pursued at present, 
settled where the rivalries and jealousies of Trades Unions, so 
dominant among us, could place no hindrance in the way of their 
industries. 

In the last thirty years there has been a tremendous upheaval of 
social relations going on among us; the march of education, like the 
march of every victorious army through a land, has not been without 
its grievous evils. 

The old kindly relations of employer and employed, remnants of 
feudal times, have passed away; the age of progress is the age of 
strikes and Trades Unions, and an inordinate longing for wealth. The 
great man no longer loves the poor, the poor but feels envy towards 
the great. Foreign wares swamp our markets ; foreign hands largely 
turn the grindstone of our nation; our girls no longer spin and knit 
and bake and churn, their picturesque dress has been discarded with 
their homely occupations ; our boys seek other spheres and other lands 
in their attempt to satisfy the vague cravings for a wealth and 
position to which they were not born. By whom is the future house- 
hold work of our country to be done? Already our homes are often 
miserable, our lives are spoiled, our peace of mind is gone with the 
ceaseless worry of those sors or daughters of the Horseleech, our 
domestic servants, who, ever crying “ Give, give,” is never satisfied, 
and yet return us nothing; who live by us and on us, who by their 
waste and extravagance blast many a career; who, with every device 
that science and machinery can contribute to perfect their work, are 
but too often hindrances to our happiness and our advancement. 

Why should the probable future convicts and paupers of our 
prisons and refuges, “ while it is yet to-day” with them and us, not 
be made a blessing to our land ¥ 

‘The old order changeth,”’ and how much all has changed in this 
fast-dying century only future history can truly narrate. 

There is a crying evil in our midst, a great Want and a great 
Opportunity exist side by side. 

Legislation to permit of the utilization of that Opportunity, and 
properly organized methods to apply it to that Want, should be the 
next step in the progress of our civilisation. 


Emma SAamMveEts. 








THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. 
V._THE NEW COMEDY. 


We have touched on Jules Lemaitre, the critic, but we must dwell at 
much greater length upon Jules Lemaitre, the dramatic author. The 
two men are not, after all, so very different ; they only appear so at 
the first glance, because the qualities of the one have become the 
defects of the other, and rive revsd. But upon reflection the dualism 
vanishes, and there remains only Jules Lemaitre, the moralist. For I 
must reiterate the truth, which seems to have astonished some of my 
readers; we are a nation of psychologists and moral philosophers. 
‘This very characteristic, indeed makes us from time to time fall a 
stage behind other nations, for whilst we are studying our own minds, 
they are taking action and making progress; even their literature is a 
literature of discovery and advance. 

Both his age and his early education, which dates back to the last years 
of the Empire, make Jules Lemaitre belong to the past. He assumed 
the ¢oya viridis when Dumas and Augier were Consuls. From them he 
received those first theatrical impressions which determine a youth’s 
vocation and give a permanent turn to his literary bent. Both as 
student at the Ecole Normale and as professor, he belonged to a 
society, and a select society. For ten years he wrote ina paper where 
tradition is all-powerful, and recently he has been admitted to the 
Academy, the most reactionary and most essentially aristocratic body 
in Irance. His lines are cast, therefore, in a society of the most 
dominant and absorbing character, in spite of the easy liberalism of 
its principles and its ingratiating cordiality. Im such surroundings 
the most independent mind can hardly help being moulded into a 
certain shape. On the other hand, M. Jules Lemaitre has seen 
everything, read everything, and understood everything. Schopen- 
hauer, Tolstoi, Ibsen, have passed before the prism of his mind, 
casting images which dwindle and vanish and break into a thousand 
colours. From his stall as a eritic he has seen the death of one 
school and the birth of another. He has borne witness to the faults 
of the “ well-constructed play,” with its over-elaborated intrigues 
and its abuse of wit. He has assisted at the bankruptcy of the 
naturalist school and taken note of its causes. He has said, ** This 
is good, that is less good. This may be taken, that is worth 
nothing, the other might be risked with a makeweight.” And in 
this wise he has arrived at eclecticism. 

All his plays hitherto have been experiments. He gave us poli- 
tical and social satire in Le Député Leveau, psychology in Le Mariage 
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Blane, more psychology, but pitched in quite another key, in Li 
Pardon, something very like a comédic-rosse in L’ Age difficile, a little 
academic jesting in La Bonne Héléne, and lastly in Les Rois, a modern 
tragedy containing all the qualities of a historical play except its 
history, and even that might be there perhaps if one made diligent 
search till one found it. His first piece, Révo/tée, stands alone as being 
of every style and every sort; but that has nothing to do with 
eclecticism. It is just a “ first play,” sketched out, thrown aside, taken 
up again and finished, then despised, but picked up and remodelled, 
carried about in one’s portfolio for long enough after being carried 
still longer in one’s head. Crowded into it haphazard are all the 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences, between the twentieth and 
thirtieth year, reminiscences (literary and personal), tears, theories, 
hates, dreams, loves, disillusionment, fury, all that makes up youth ! 
Révoltée contains one character and one situation. A woman in 
society has in her youth committed a fault, which she has succeeded 
in concealing. From afar she has watched over the child born of that 
fault, but without revealing herself, letting the child suppose her a 
friend of its mother’s. The girl is grown up and married to a pro- 
fessor with gifts and a future. But Héléne, either because of her 
secret birth or because of her husband’s position, has all the thirst 
for luxury and for emotions, which her modest means can never satisfy. 
It is quite true that, owing to the peculiar constitution of Parisian 
society, the wife of a professor gets an insight into high life without 
being able to play a part in it. She belongs to the aristocracy of 
intelligence, which in many ways and in many places rubs elbows 
with the aristocracies of birth and money. She can cherish the 
illusion that she is of the elect up to the moment when the countess, 
or the banker's wife, gets into the carriage and drives off, bespattering 
passers-hy like herself, as she trudges back to her fifth-floor apart- 
ment. If she is to go to a ball, even in a dyed dress and a few 
shabby trinkets, her husband must slave away with his pupils from 
morning till night. It is all very well to go on telling her that he is 
a man of solid worth; you can’t love a slave, anda slave has no 
time to make love. Is that all? No, the worst vexations and the 
bitterest stings are just those with no definite name and no assignable 
cause, diseases whose effects one can see clearly enough without being 
able to state the cause, or the seat of the evil, or its remedy. Heéléne 
is in revolt—revolt against everything—against life, against society, 
against religion, against the husband, who loves her too much, yet 
does not love her enough, against the mother who gave her all these 
cravings and affinities, with nothing that can answer to them. Wher 
this mother at last reveals herself and stretches out her arms, the 
daughter, instead of falling into them, stands feeling her pulse and 
questioning herself, and then, finding that she feels nothing, refuses 
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the scene of effusion expected of her. This is hard enough for poor 
Madame de Voves, who thought that she had expiated her fault ; but 
it is harder still to face the absolute and contemptuous condemnation 
that falls from the lips of her son. When she has forced herself to a 
half-confession in the hope of interesting him in Heéléne, and is 
pleading the cause of the guilty mother, she only encounters the pitiless 
arguments of a virtue that will make no sort of allowance, the virtue 
of a moralist of twenty-five years old. She has to pursue her sad 
avowal to the bitter end. In the indifference of her daughter and the 
contempt of her son she finds her own punishment. 

It is impossible to listen to Jules Lemaitre’s Héléne without being 
forcibly reminded of Augier’s Gabrielle. The same nameless unrest, 
the same aversion for any man who works, no matter whether it be at 
science or at law. Probably Héléne looked upon the volume of Euclid 
lying on the drawing-room table much as Gabrielle looked upon “ that 
fat ugly book,” the Code. I don’t blame M. Jules Lemaitre for 
returning, in 1890, to the psychology of the woman who is bored, or 
for individualising and dating her by means of new and _ special 
features. The thing was done long before Augier did it, and will be 
done again long after M. Jules Lemaitre. But it is a real misfortune 
that he could find no other conclusion than his predecessor's. To 
regain his wife’s love, the Professor—like the Lawyer—has to abandon, 
nay, even to belie his own character; for a few short hours the poor 
little Jowrgeois must draw his sword and play the gallant as principal 
in a duel, must flaunt himself, in fact, in heroic guise. By to-morrow 
the hero will have vanished, and the Professor gone back to professing 
“Tf A BC be a triangle”; and where will Héléne’s heart be then ? 

Le Député Lereau aimed at being a complete study of actual politi- 
cal conditions, or, at any rate, of what they were six years ago, for the 
situation changes quickly. The artist had covered his whole canvas. 
Instead of one deputy we had three: the Radical, the man of the 
nouvelles couches ; the Liberal of the Left Centre; and the Member of 
the Right, the man of monarchical and aristocratic traditions. The 
first represented the primitive sap, the strength which resides in the 
people, the second the intelligence that belongs to the bourgeoisie. And 
what did the third represent ? Honour, the spirit of chivalry? fon 
Dieu! no. He represented nothing but chic, truly a mighty power! 
Socialism was not so much as suggested, an omission which un- 
doubtedly contributed to make the piece soon seem antiquated. It 
corresponds very imperfectly to the actual situation, to the present 
relation of parties and grouping of social forces. Besides, I think, 
Iam hardly mistaken in supposing that the deputy, as material for 
the drama or the novel, is played out. These people have ceased to be 
interesting. France is weary of them. 

Moreover, one must admit that the play had quite enough faults of 
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its own, without having to struggle against extraneous disadvantages. 
Only one of the three deputies is alive, both the others are mere lay 
figures. The gentleman of the Left Centre has a pretty gift of 
talking, but he does nothing. From the first scene to the last he has 
only one attitude and one phrase. The gentleman of the Right is an 
exasperating nonentity ; he has only one scene, and he makes nothing 
out of it. His wife is the real deputy; she might have been a living 
being, but she only succeeds in being the stage grande dame, just a part 
for Madame Hading, all gowns and smiles. M. Jules Lemaitre 
might, without much difficulty, have found some better models, and 
some rather more interesting and complex types amongst the older 
French society. 

Leveau is only partially successful. Is it vanity, or is it passion, 
which throws him at the feet of that insipid Marquise ¥ Or is it both ? 
Is he not abusing the right of the heart to be ‘a simpleton,” to quote 
a celebrated lover? He is a little childish and absurd when he talks 
about love, but he is himself again when he gets into a passion, and 
he is really superb in the fourth act, when he turns upon his allies of 
yesterday and denounces the party that has proved so fatal to him. 
Madame Leveau is what she needs must be, a querulous stranger from 
the provinces, utterly devoid of tact or charm. She confides in the 
first comer, and her whining complaints are perfectly endless. She 
gets on our nerves, and pretty nearly disgusts us outright, when she 
laments out loud, and in her daughter’s presence, the rupture of con- 
jugal intimacy. But what a good honest soul she is after all, and 
how gallantly she defends her name, and her home, and the rights of 
her child! How that tongue-tied, ignorant woman imposes silence 
upon the tribune, whose very profession is eloquence! The petite 
hourgeoisic of France, with its honourable absurdities and its unlovely 
virtues, has seldom been better depicted on the stage, but perhaps the 
very truth and moderation of the portrait account for its apparent 
dullness and indefiniteness, and the soporifie effect which it creates on 
the spectators. Madame Leveau is a character for a novel. 

The fact is that at heart M. Lemaitre is bored with the study of 
the primitive desires of an uncultivated parrenu. In Le Mariage Blane, 
which he carried to the Rue Richelieu, he found a subject far better 
suited to his delicate talent. Down in a quiet corner of that Mediter- 
ranean coast, which combines the poetry of health restored with the 
attractions of a life of pleasure, where some come to live faster and 
others to die more gently, a mother is living with her two daughters, 
one beautiful and full of health, the other a fascinating little creature 
on the verge of the grave, whose love of life and power of loving seem 
only quickened by the approach of death. Everyone crowds round 
Simone, and is eager to gratify her lightest whim. The three women 
have planned their whole way of living in the hope of saving or pro- 
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longing that cherished life. As for Marthe, she is well; what more 
can she ask? She is not interesting. What matters it if her five- 
and-twenty years and her wonderful beauty (it was Mlle. Marsy 
who played the part, the inevitable Mlle. Marsy!) waste away in a 
solitude, where they can never attract the attention of a husband ? 

However, there is one man in this household whose presence is 
a little agitating to the two girls. He is a world-weary, melancholy 
creature who has loved much and philosophised more. His sensual 
nature has been appeased and fined away but not extinguished, and it 
has left room enough in his soul for pity to slip in. For a man of 
his age and temper there is but one problem left to solve, one rare 
sensation which can still attract him Of the two girls whom chance 
has thrown in his way he sees only one, the one whom death is 
claiming, and it occurs to him to give the poor doomed child the 
illusion of one day’s bliss. He will marry Simone. The way in 
which he makes his declaration to the young girl, persuades the 
mother, and silences the doctor’s scruples, is indicated with that 
supreme cleverness which foresees every objection and lifts every rock 
out of the path. Simone seems to receive new life. She has forgotten 
that she had just been speaking of marrying her sister to M. de 
Tiévre, and that she had almost entrapped Marthe into an avowal. 
Perhaps, then, she is not thought beyond hope since she is to be 
married ? The wish to live returns with the joy of loving. 

They are married. But how is M. de Tiévre going to play his part 
of husband-nurse? Will he keep up the illusion and complete 
the good deed Indeed, is it a good deed? If it could be said that 
to the pure all things are pure, might one not say with even greater 
show of reason that to those who have lived mainly by the senses, all 
things are sensual, even pity and devotion. We needs must end by 
grasping this truth, even if we have not already felt it ; there is some- 
thing besides abnegation, charity, sacrifice, in this intimacy between a 
man, who knows too much of life, and a child, who knows it not at 
all, who believes herself a wife because she is married, and reveals all 
her maiden heart to her husband. For all M. Lemaitre’s discretion, 
he might have shown a little more, and I can assure him that the 
Théatre Francais is doing him a service, when it omits certain words 
and phrases, whose meaning is a little too clear. Even from the point 
of view of art pure and simple, some ideas gain by being only 
suggested. 

This strange intimacy which won that b/asé heart by. its very 
strangeness, becomes sensibly warmer, as the young wife seems to 
take firmer hold upon existence. False situations are the sweetest of 
all, and this singular husband and wife would have gone on enjoying 
their oddly constituted happiness, made up of reticences and misap- 
prehensions, if the cry of real living passion, the ery of a soul in 
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pain, had not broken the charm. Who uttered the ery ? Who but 
Marthe, whom all have forgotten, and who could not take back her 
love, nor give up the hope of being loved. M. de Tiévre falters for a 
moment before the love that he has awakened in the heart of this 
beautiful girl, Simone sees the weakness, and it kills her. 

Le Pardon is a very fine work, and some admirers of M. Lemaitre 
prefer it to all his others. Certainly he never displayed to better 
advantage his real mastery of the art of expressing the fine shades and 
gradations of human emotion. Nor has he ever better vindicated his 
title to stand beside Dumas as a moralist. But it must be admitted 
that M. Lemaitre’s morality would scarcely serve as a code of rules for 
ordinary conduct. Morality ought to be something as solid and as 
capable of resistance as the umbrella of a countryman going to 
market, but M. Lemaitre’s morality is at best only the elegant en tout 
cas of a pretty woman on her way to the Grand Prix. What will 
become of this supple, flexible, subtle, almost voluptuous view of life, 
when confronted with the hail of human passion and the soft, per- 
sistent, and penetrating rain of human sophistry’ Take the case of 
Georges and Suzanne. Apparently to repent is easy enough, but to 
pardon almost impossible, unless one has oneself been guilty of the 
same fault. Then, indeed, in absolving the other sinner one absolves 
oneself, and it is so easy to be indulgent in one’s own case. The idea 
is paradoxical, but not quite new. Dumas dealt with it in Francilion. 
But here it is the woman who has sinned first. She is allowed to 
return to wedded life, only to be tortured by stinging questions, humi- 
liated by cruel memories and still more cruel comparisons, and insulted 
by constantly recurring doubts. So it goes on until the day, when a 
certain lady who has played the dangerous part of counsellor, accepts 
the still more dangerous part of consoler. Are the husband and 
wife at daggers drawn again? On the contrary, they are recon- 
ciled for good and all. The husband’s adultery annuls the wife’s ; 
the two faults are both cancelled at once, like two equal quantities on 
two sides of an equation. 

There, only much more delicately handled, you have the inevitable 
dénouement of the Theatre Libre : “ I am worth nothing, and you are not 
worth very much, let us kiss and be friends!” M. Lemaitre was still 
more “ théatre-libre” in L’Age Difficile, but at the eleventh hour 
he repented, like the penitent thief, and exactly at a quarter to 
twelve we found ourselves floating in pure optimism and all the 
virtues. What with her husband, an adventurer, and her father, an 
old knight of the pavement, whose moral sense has entirely evapo- 
rated in thirty years of féte, Yoyo is a highly amusing little rascal, 
but as repulsive as the heroines of M. Jean Jullien and Paul Alexis. 
M. Jules Lemaitre is amazingly witty. If he had been born five-and- 
twenty years sooner he would have been called Edmond About, fifty 
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years sooner Prosper Mérimée. Consequently there must be in him a 
strain of heroism, else he would not write plays in which wit can have 
no place, unless he is inspired by the very legitimate, if coquettish, 
desire to prove his possession of other and still more precious gifts. 
Anyhow, with the exception of a few stray sayings in the first act of 
Révoltée and the first act of Le Député Leveau, M. Lemaitre’s spec- 
tators had been deprived of that original vein of wit which gave such 
delight to his readers. But throughout ZL’ Age Diffici/e there is a cease- 
less flow of wit without in anyway detracting from his delicate moral 
perception. The explanation between the faithless Pierre and his 
wife, Jeanne, at the beginning of the second act is perfectly delightful, 
and would be a masterpiece of truth and comedy, if its admirable begin- 
ning did not tail off into pedantic and somewhat wearisome argument. 
But to explain the title of the play, I must say one word about the 
principal character—the character that makes the play. Which is the 
difficult age ? The sixtieth year. Doubtless this age is not difficult to 
the man who understands how to grow old, and who has been careful 
to lay up a store of affection for the time of life which cannot hope to 
gather in fresh harvests. But it is a difficult age for the old bachelor, 
who consoles himself with left-handed paternity, and is forced to intrude 
upon other people’s happiness, if he is to win any for himself. When he 
sees that he is dv trop, he rushes headlong into another danger ; Yoyo. 
These two syllables suggest such a mingled aroma of childishness and 
corruption that I need not goon. What can save him from Yoyo ? 
The friendship of a pure and innocent woman, rising out of the dead 
ashes of the past, and ready to resume a dream rudely broken off 
thirty years ago. Placed between the saint and the good-for-nothing, 
he chooses the saint. But, unfortunately, she is infinitely less real 
and life-like than the other, and one fancies that Yoyo will live longer 
in the memories of spectators of all ages. This dénowement is all very 
good and proper, but I fear that it is not much better than that of Le 
Pardon. 

I am nowise discouraged by the fact that Les Rois met with a suffi- 
ciently cold reception from the public. Probably it is M. Lemaitre’s 
best play, and except, perhaps, Le Mariage Blanc, the play most within 
his compass. It begins like one of Dumas’ pieces. Some bystanders, 
who never reappear, put us aw courant with the situation and the cha- 
racters. The second act has a new exposition, meant to introduce us to 
Prince Otto, after all rather a minor character, and Acts III. and IV. 
contain the action of the play, which took so much setting in motion. 
For the ordinary spectator the piece is practically at an end with the 
death of the hero, and, but for the presence of Sarah Bernhardt, the 
fifth act would have received scant attention. Yet, both in thought 
and expression, this fifth act contains gems of the very finest water. 
Save for the character of Prince Otto, who is obviously borrowed from 
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contemporary history and treated in naturalistic fashion, the play is a 
tragedy. All the personages, from the king down to the old hunts- 
man belong to the heroic world, and utter sentiments a little more 
magnificent than natural. In reading Les Ros I felt something of 
that deep and noble emotion which was awakened in me many years 
ago by the words of that sublime dreamer, the Marquis of Posa, in 
Schiller’s Don Car/os. Doubtless the day will come when the works 
which stirred our hearts and moved our inmost being will seem cold 
and affected to future generations, when Lvs Rois will be listened to 
with the pious respect that we pay to Polyeucte and Athalie. We 
are in perfect agreement as to the beauty of their form; we fully 
expect noble thoughts, fine phrases and outbursts of passion, and 
never trouble ourselves as to whether or not they are really “ dra- 
matic’ in the narrow sense in which that formula was used from 
1840 to 1890. By that time their faults in construction will trouble 
no one, and the conclusion, which now seems confused, will be as clear 
as day, when historic evolution has done its work. Then we shall 
know that the struggle between monarchy and democracy is indeed a 
struggle without an end, that kings no longer possess the power to 
rule, nor the right to devote their lives to their subjects, nay, not even 
the right to abandon those rights. They have but one last sad 
duty, to await the end, crowned and sceptred, maintaining intact 
that inheritance of the past, which is doomed to pass away with 
them. 


We assisted at M. Brieux’ brilliant début amidst the writers for the 
Théatre Libre, with Blanchette and Ménages d’ Artistes. Te is accused 
by some of having greatly changed, whilst others see in this change 
matter for congratulation. Personally, I do not think the transfor- 
mation as complete as people suppose. If M. Antoine had looked 
closer, he would have discerned both in Blanchette and in Ménages 
@ Artistes the germ of the problem play, the very name of which was 
enough to give him a fit. M. Brieux has since taken firmer ground 
as a critic and a satirist,a very different attitude from that of the 
anatomical impassive artist demanded by the naturalist school. He 
has had the audacity to draw conclusions. And why not? If it is 
an interesting problem, why not an interesting play ? Must we, as an 
excellent critic said recently, forbear to present any idea on the stage 
until it has penetrated into people’s souls and become a sentiment, 
or even until this sentiment has become a passion? Is it not 
enough that the sentiment should be a passion to the writer of the 
play, as the equality of the sexes was to Dumas fils’ Can a drama 
turn on nothing but the passions themselves? Cannot its subject be 
the birth of those sentiments, which originate in ideas, in the conflict 
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of interests, or the laws of society ? To my mind such a drama is 
both possible and much to be desired. 

But the writer of such a play, a play which instead of dealing with 
the private caprices of so-and-so, attacks professions, classes, institu- 
tions, the principles of conduct that govern society, needs to be some- 
thing more than an ingenious satirist endowed with observation and 
wit. He must have studied and reflected much, he must be a man of 
robust convictions and perfectly sure of himself. He must neither 
miss his aim, nor strike at random, nor attack everything at once, nor 
involve in one common satire the guilty, the ignorant, the blundering, 
aid those whose only crime is to have failed. M. Brieux has aimed 
his shafts successively at popular education (Blanchette), at art (Menages 
Artistes), at science (L’ Evasion), at universal suffrage (L’ Engrenage), 
and at charity (Les Bienfaiteurs). So much the worse for him, if we 
refuse to believe him, and so much the worse for us, if we laugh with 
him, for all these things are really good, and we need to preserve 
them. Oh! I understand; M. Brieux is not jeering at them, he is 
only criticising those who abuse them and carry them to excess, who 
travesty them and apply them to false and foolish uses. No doubt, 
but the drama demands clear issues, and a frank adoption of a side. 
The “ who knows?” the “ perhaps,” the “ yes or no,”’ so appropriate 
to a fanciful discourse on philosophy, are of no account on the stage. 
M. Brieux runs a risk of being misunderstood, and, as a rule, when 
one is misunderstood, one has failed altogether to understand oneself. 
That has been his fate in at least one instance, Les Bien faiteurs. This 
play contains some excellent comic episodes, which abundantly prove 
the writer’s talent, especially when it is a question of presenting 
popular types. But taken as a whole it is disconcerting and almost 
irritating. At the outset we have much pleasure in making the 
acquaintance of the engineer Landrecy and his wife. He has invented 
a beautiful scientific apparatus, and he has certain ideas about the 
relations between capital and labour, which seem honest and sound. 


His wife is full of pity for every sort of suffering. Both wish to do 
good, and are prepared to try and doit. But they lack one thing, a 
little money. Lo and behold it descends upon them. <A brother of 


Madame Landrecy’s, whose family had forgotten him, and who seemed 
to have forgotten them, turns up with his hands full of millions. He 
will lend his aid to the double experiment. Landrecy can set his 
invention going in his works, and can invite his work-people to share 
its profits. Madame Landrecy can realise her schemes for the reliet 
of the sick and poor, and the reformation and elevation of the fallen. 
But things do not turn out as they had hoped, and the public, which 
had bestowed such hearty approval upon their beautiful dreams, shares 
their disappointment, and is saddened and almost humiliated by their 
failure. It is easy enough to see that the mistaken, misguided, and 
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misdirected benevolence of Madame Landrecy and her friends, often 
favours sham repentance to the detriment of honest industry, that 
electoral ambition, and the rivalry of schools, parties, and society 
mingle with charity and mar it, that it gives the flirt her opportunity, 
that it calls into existence an ugly class of hypocrites, the officials, the 
red-tapists of charity. We see these “ benefactors’? much abashed 
by the suicide which they could not hinder, crowding officiously round 
the corpse and attempting sophistical exculpations. Certainly these 
are some of the sins of charity. Admit for the moment a palpable 
absurdity, namely, that these sins counterbalance and neutralise all the 
good that is done in the world; still there is Landrecy. His invention 
was genuine, and his economic theory—that the workmen should share 
in the profits—was sound and reasonable. What evil had he done ¥ 
None. but that he believed in the goodness and intelligence of the 
people, and that he had been a little stiff and petulant with his 
obstinate workmen, when he found out his mistake. Then why 
involve him in his wife’s disgrace and oblige the young man to listen 
to a lecture, which he has not deserved? Simply because M. Brieux 
is not content with attacking one problem, which is too much for him, 
but must needs attack two, the extinction of pauperism and the organ- 
ization of labour, nothing less than that! It is too much for one 
single evening, it would even be too much for one single life. What 
are we told about charity ? That we ought to practise it, but that it 
is very difficult indeed to practise it rightly; that charity does not 
consist in giving alms; that we must treat those whom we benefit 
as human creatures, and “ convey our benefit in friendly words,” Ke. 
But Landrecy and his wife, and all of us knew that after the first Act, 
and even perhaps before a child of the male sex named Eugéne Brieux 
had been inscribed on the civil registers. I can see clearly the moral 
that egoism will deduce from this play, a nice, easy moral—complete 
abstention. And it will be a pity, for goodness is worth much even 
when misplaced, and devotion, even when unenlightened ; it is better, 
to quote M. Faguet’s witty phrase, to do good ill than to do ill well. 

If the position maintained in Les Bienfaiteurs is not clear enough, 
that of Z’ Evasion is much too clear. It is more than a satire—it is 
a frautic attack upon science. Pseudo science? No, real science, 
the science which we are accustomed to respect, and ought to respect. 
In the first place, it is a little unfair to personify science in a 
doctor. Forced as he is by his profession to make it an article of 
commerce, he is tempted to certain compromises which diminish and 
degrade it. He may be a great savant and at the same time a great 
charlatan, and let us admit at once that Dr. Bertry is both. But just 
as Catholics count the Mass valid although the priest is unworthy, 
science remains science in spite of the unworthiness of her represen- 
tative. 
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There are many points on which M. Brieux has failed to understand 
his great adversary. He has made war upon her without completing 
his equipment. If he had made a careful study of the writings of 
Sir Francis Galton, whose name he quotes twice, he would recognise 
the fact of regression, and he would know that selection corrects 
heredity instead of intensifying it, because it constantly tends to 
approximate to the normal type. Nevertheless, speaking generally, 
Dr. Bertry’s theory of the transmission of instincts is true, and it 
is a theory which conflicts with the idea of freewill, upon which our 
society is based, and which is indispensable to our creeds and codes. 
It might indeed harmonize with the Calvinist and Jansenist doctrine 
of grace, or even be confused with it, but, I ought to add, that 
ne view could be more antagonistic to the tendencies which prevail in 
France. M. Brieux relied on this disposition on the part of his 
audience for his success, and he was within his rights as a dramatic 
author. But I begin to rub my eyes when I see the Academy 
solemnly crowning M. Brieux’ play. What did it mean to reward ? 
The play or the problem ¥ Certainly the play is not good, but the 
problem is detestable. In any case, its approval of M. Brieux’ 
work put it in the awkward position of appearing to challenge 
its sister Academy of Sciences. Let the two ancient dames decide 
as best they can the standing quarrel between Fatalism and 
Liberty. 

Literature has no part in M. Brieux’ success. The Greeks and 
Romans can claim no share in the formation of his very modern 
mind. He clothes his thought in the first words that occur to him, 
the language of everyday talk or of journalism. He is no literary 
artist, and if he tried to be, he would probably only succeed in 
attaining the sort of eloquence which made M. Ohnet’s reputation. 
After all, as Labiche proved, one can write excellent plays without a 
word of literature. M. Brieux’ wit is robust and gay. Even when 
gloom and cruelty were in fashion he could never quite succeed. 
This was a great defect in Antoine’s eyes, but, after all, it is a quality 
in ordinary theatres. Of course, he has been guilty of a few 
blunders. New and again a scene opening with a simple and lifelike 
situation, and up to a certain point skilfully worked out, comes to an 
abrupt end, or loses itself in dissertations and declamations, or turns 
round, without rhyme or reason, and plunges into frantic.melodrama. 
But every day will see him more master of his trade, and ulready ke 
has few equals in putting a story on the stage. I was tempted to 
parody old Sylla’s epigram, and to say that I see several Sardous in 
this young man. But then I went tosee Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont. 
It isa leap backwards, a return to the savage and pessimist tradi- 
tions of the Théitre Libre—to the play which is no play, only 
a procession of characters; to the dénouement, which is no dénoucment, 
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but an angry confession of impotence. There is no movement in the 
drama, it never advances a single step. Of M. Dupont’s three 
daughters the saint will remain a saint without faith, the courtesan 
will remain a courtesan without love, the daughter unhappily married 
will remain unhappily married, and go on cursing her husband, and 
proposing to deceive him. There is no end to their trials, no cure for 
their ills. It is a universal and absolute condemnation of the existing 
social order. 

Strange to say, at the very moment when M. Drieux was giving us 
this ominous and despairing fourth act of Les Trois Filles de M. 
Dupont, he had just tacked on an optimist ending to Blanchette, 
which seems much to the taste of the public. Which side of 
M. Brieux will win: the quick, energetic personality, the combative 
nature that can only find solace and serenity in the joy of fighting ; 
or the gloomy, disintegrating melancholy of the decadent group, who 
try to monopolise him? I incline to the first hypothesis. What- 
ever school may reign, and from whatever quarter the wind may 
blow, every mind follows its own bent and works with its own gifts. 
These things are governed by the same law that rules the changes 
of fashion. Though skirts be long, have no fear for the woman 
with a pretty foot; nor if fringes come down to the nose, for her 
with a pretty forehead. Both will find some way of displaying their 
natural advantages, however much the fashion of the moment may 
be against them. 


Doubtless this is why M. Henri Lavedan’s wit has captivated a 
generation which is for ever depreciating that quality and pretending 
to get on very well without it. If I am not mistaken, Henri 
Lavedan’s maiden effort consisted of some little society dialogues 
which appeared in La Vie Parisienne, work of a kind, charming in 
itself but not of yesterday, nor even of yesteryear, for are not 
Theocritus’ Syracusan Women and Lucian’s Dialogues of Courtesans 
delightful examples ¥ Without going so far back, one may mention 
the success achieved thirty years ago by Henri Meilhac’s sketches. 
But there is a marked difference in one respect between M. Lavedan 
and his predecessor. Meilhac was the faithful, ingenious, ironical, 
and much-amused delineator of the gay world of Paris, which he 
loved, and out of which he could not live. With Henri Lavedan 
it is more often guesswork than observation. He never plays 
with his model, either before or after the sitting, as some artists 
do; indeed, has he any models? Is he not one of those writers who 
can construct a whole scene or a character out of a chance phrase 
overheard in passing? In short, he has more invention, more 
humour, and more of the unexpected about him, he is more human 
and more profound than his predecessor, and underlying the mockery, 
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one can feel in him more than in any other writer of his time, emo- 
tion, goodness, tenderness, a great respect for all that is pure, a 
great pity for all that is weak. I think that, in spite of the excessive 
freedom of his portraiture, he would find friends in England. But 
how could one translate that inimitable style, so delicate and artistic 
in its disorder and disarray, with its fantastic grammar and amazing 
slang, its abbreviations, its brusquerie, its almost imperceptible sug- 
gestions breaking off into phrases, which strike one dumb. Some 
smart fellow will doubtless presume to try. Even Tartarin has been 
translated ! 

M. Lavedan has not been so misguided as to attempt to transfer 
any of those Tanagra-like figures, half doll, half statuettte, from the 
idyls of the decadence, to which they belong, to the stage where they 
would be almost invisible. In his plays, proportion, relief, attitudes, 
everything is regulated according to the old laws of theatrical optics. 
His style also becomes broader and more emphatic. But there is the 
same psychology,the same boldness in attack,and even greater vividness. 
Le Prince @ Aurec had a brilliant success, all the more brilliant because 
it gave rise to burning controversies. The older aristocracy com- 
plained bitterly of the libel, all the more because it came from the son 
of one of their most energetic defenders. Asa matter of fact, M. 
Henri Lavedan is the son of M. Léon Lavedan, whose proud unbending 
character and high-minded genius command universal respect. But 
did the father’s forty years’ record of honourable devotion and political 
fidelity bind the son to a cause, which has since passed out of the 
region of facts to that of memories? ‘The question is easy enough 
to answer, but to my mind it ought not even to have been asked. I 
see in Le Prince d’ Auree a friendly warning; not a hostile gibe. 
What charge would an enemy bring against the French noblesse ? 
That it clings convulsively to its traditions. But M. Lavedan’s 
charge is just the opposite, that it forgets them. 

The Prince d’Aureec is the modern gentleman whose creed can be 
summed up in two words, to be chic and to go the pace. Half-a- 
century ago a man so placed and with similar tastes married M. 
Poirier’s daughter. That is what the prince’s father, the Due de 
Talais did. He took to wife Mlle. Piédoux who had the glory of 
being duchess at the price of a few millions and an infinite deal of 
domestic humiliation. In her old age and widowhood, and with a 
son who promises to be worse than his father, she has betaken her- 
self to aristocratic snobbishness and the veneration of parchments. 
And it is amusing to hear a Piédoux talking with enthusiastic and 
devoted respect of traditions and ancestors, whilst a d’Aurec makes 
merciless fun of everything of the kind. We laughed at the good lady 
through two acts, all unconscious that we should have to admire her at 
the dénouement. 


K 2 
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The Prince has an immense fund of wit because M. Lavedan has 
endowed him with his own. One cannot help joining in his gibes at 
the class and party to which he belongs, the last remnants of the 
Gothic age, the few surviving adherents of the throne and altar. But 
he is not content with gibes; he raises money on his title deeds and 
heirlooms. A hundred years ago on that famous night of the 4th 
August, in which the d’Aurecs must have borne their share, the 
French noblesse offered up their privileges on the altar of their 
country ; he on the contrary prefers to carry them to the pawnbroker. 
He sells the sword of the Constable d’Aurec as if it were an ordinary 
piece of bric-d-brac ; he sells his friendship to a certain Jewish Baron, 
who by advancing him considerable sums has gradually become his 
master, and what is more serious, the master of the princess, for 
precisely similar reasons, since she also is in his debt. 

Why aJew? Ido not think that M. Lavedan intended for one 
moment to take part in the odious and preposterous crusade that has 
been waged these ten years back against the Israelitish element in 
Parisian society. De Horn represents the power of money. Now 
money has neither creed nor country, but it is an abstract power 
which needs to be reinforced by a living passion, and that passion 
needs to be given a human countenance. The Jew immediately occurs 
to the imagination, the Jew with his mysterious psychology, his 
unchangeable type subsisting through the ages, his deep undying 
ancestral hatreds, which make him in this dawn of the twentieth 
century the avenger of the tortures of the twelfth and thirteenth. 
The Jew ever since the days of Marlowe and Shakespeare has 
haunted the artistic imagination. Shylock is an obsession second only 
to Hamlet. To me Baron de Horn seems merely a Shylock in lavender 
kid gloves, concealing his rage under the cool exterior of a gentleman, 
but a figure to strike terror in the scene where he too comes to claim 
the pound of human flesh, that has been offered him as a pledge. 
The princess is his destined prey, and her beauty is to pay his debt. 
There is the wild beast’s thirst, the slave’s hope of vengeance, but 
with it all a deeply-laid scheme of policy. A d’Aurec the mistress 
of a de Horn, the conjunction is symbolical of the prostitution of one 
aristocracy to another ; it will fix both for us and for those who come 
after us a really critical and decisive moment in the history of 
manners. ‘The victims, alive to their danger, struggle like wild 
things caught in a trap; it is a splendid and horrible spectacle, but 
it is all in vain. They could never escape if the old duchess, who, 
Piédoux though she be, is the only member of the family with the 
soul of a d’Aurec, had not stripped herself so as to purchase the 
right to rout the intruder. But it is only a stage dénouement after all. 
De Horn keeps the Constable’s sword, that sword which is symbolical 
of warlike courage and devotion to the common weal, the old ideal of 
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chivalry, the source of the greatness and strength of the ancient 
noblesse. All is lost, even honour. 

M. Lavedan has combated the objections that have been made in 
an odd little act, which is scarcely more than a polemical article in 
dialogue, and which he has called, following Moliére, Ja Critique du 
Prince d Aurec. The sole chargeto which he might perhaps plead guilty, 
is that of not having indicated where, in his opinion, lies the only hope 
for the restoration of the ancient aristocracy. Instead of allying itself 
with the fungous growths of the Bourse, and begging for a share in the 
great financial swindles of the day, let it gain new strength from work, 
and let it seek less for the reward that work brings, than for the 
virtues which it fosters. That is the idea represented by M. Lavedan 
in Les Deux Noblesses. The action of the second play is placed forty 
years later than that of the first. For an almost new-born child must 
be given time to grow to manhood, and to have, in his turn, a 
grown-up son. Consequently Le Prince d’ Aurec, which seemed to us. 
to correspond so closely to the social symptons of 1890, that it might 
well have been called Le Fils du Gendre de M. Poirier, must be 
relegated to a remote past, where it will very likely seem an anachron- 
ism. We are the more disconcerted because the play that is assigned 
to our own days seems much older, both in idea and in its selection 
of characters. The Marquis de Touringe is another Marquis de la 
Seigliére ; we have gone back to the days when a nobleman of ancient 
family found it a hard task, and a sacrifice of caste, to marry a 
roturier’s daughter. We might get over that first shock, if the 
fundamental idea of the play afforded firm standing ground. But 
it does no such thing. The son of that Prince d’Aurec, who scanda- 
lised us and amused us so greatly, has been brought up in America, 
and has voluntarily abjured both his name and title. He is M. 
Roche “the French petroleum king,” and he is so well satisfied with 
the change, and so set on remaining one of the people that he 
conceals the secret of his birth from his own son, and this when a revela- 
tion would remove every obstacle to a marriage which the young man 
ardently desires. An enemy accepts the task of making the disclosure, 
but with a result that contradicts all his hopes. For the workmen, 
who were just about to strike, change their minds at once. They are 
gratified by their master’s rank, and shout at the top of their voices, 
“Vive le Prince d’Aurec!” Those workmen are not far wrong, 
and seem to enter into M. Lavedan’s idea of the rehabilitation of the 
old noblesse by work, much more than the hero of the play or the 
daughter of the Marquis, who, when she enters her new family 
circle, declares that she wishes to bear the plebeian name of Madame 
Henri Roche. But that is no rehabilitation, it is an abdication. The 
chain of tradition is broken, shattered for ever. The Roches may win 
a place by their merits in the first rank of the new society, but 
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the d’Aurecs are no more. There will always be an aristocracy, that is 
to say a ruling class, but there will be no more xod/esse, that is to say 
an exclusive or semi-exclusive caste, handing on from generation to 
generation a certain ideal of honour and devotion, a body of un- 
changeable rights and duties. M. Lavedan’s play—if plays have any 
influence on social evolution—could only teach the old aristocracy one 
lesson, how to die nobly. But they could not if they would. A 
class cannot take refuge in suicide; it is not given to it, as to an 
individual, to die at a stroke. Neither the night of the 4th of August, 
nor the law of 1848, which abolished titles, put an end to the exist- 
ence of the noblesse. It cannot escape the ignominy of gradual 
atrophy and progressive degradation. Democratic snobbishness even 
now offers it a last chance. It will live from hand to mouth as 
it did during the days of the emigration, when one of its members 
made a livelihood out of his superior skill in mixing salads. It will 
give lessons in deportment to banker barons and political parrenus. It 
will polish them wp, and they will keep it from starvation. So much 
for its future. 

Les Deux Noblesses had another defect over and above the weakness 
of its plot; only at rare intervals was there any suggestion of the 
author’s charming and fantastic humour. It was the fault of the 
subject. But we get M. Lavedan back again in Vireurs, one of 
the great successes of the theatrical season of 1895-6. As we 
passed from the fitting-rooms of a great couturicr to the big supper- 
room of a restaurant, we were introduced to the gay world, not the 
professionals—they are bored and gloomy enough—but the mad 
crowd of pleasure seekers, those who work by day and live by 
night, a strange crowd, where the feminine element is represented 
by young girls partly compromised, and married women who 
have no more reputation to lose. Half frightened, half amused, 
we looked on at the giddy farandole led by Rejane with inimitable 
brio. In the second act she jumped over a table to get back to her 
lover. All through the piece she jumped over all our old ideas of 
decorum and /ourgeois morals. But at the end she owned herself 
conquered, she confessed herself guilty, and the skill of the actress, 
aided by that of the author, made this highly artificial conversion 
both touching and convincing. For all that it was a mere trick, and 
I think that M. Lavedan is called to higher things. Who knows 
whether it will not rest with him to put honest folk on the stage 
again? It would be a bold and unexpected innovation, a trifle 
risky, but an experiment worthy of him. Catherine and Le Noureau 
Jeu, for which the Parisian public are at this moment waiting, will 
answer our question. 

Aveustin FInon. 
[ To be continued. ] 
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Wuen Simon Deutz, the apostate Jew, who betrayed the Duchesse 
de Berri to the Government of Louis Philippe, applied to Adolphe 
Crémieux to pen a mémoire which would justify him in the eyes 
of the disgusted public, the famous Franco-Jewish advocate and 
statesman answered the traitor in these terms :— 


“‘T can do nothing for you. France would be deaf to the justification of 
villainy. One must suffer shame when one has committed treason. I can see 
nothing to excuse a crime which I detest. If you have relied upon me as your 
co-religionist, put an end to your error. You have abjured the faith of your 
fathers and you are not even aCatholic. No religion acknowledges you and 
you can invoke the aid of none, for Moses has called down execration on those 
who commit the crime of which you are guilty, and Jesus Christ, delivered ts 
death by the treason of one of His apostles, is an example sufliciently eloquent in 
the eyes of the Christian religion.” 


How is it that the Jews have not adopted this attitude in the 
Dreyfus case? They could have no better example, no more 
authoritative or more convenient precedent than this action of the 
late President of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. M. Castelin, 
the Boulangist deputy, asked this question in the French Chamber 
a year ago, when deprecating the clannishness which, in his view, 
prevented the Jews from seeing that the prisoner of the Ile du Diable 
‘nest pas Juif ; il est traitre.” The answer, however, is very simple. 
It is because Dreyfus is a victim of the anti-Semitic terror. The 
Jews are convinced that he has been convicted wholly and solely 
because he is a Jew. 

This view of the case is, however, not the only or the most im- 
portant source of the agitation which has sprung up on Dreyfus’s 
behalf. There are others than Jews who champion his cause. M. 
Scheurer-Kestner is not a Jew, neither is M. Waldeck-Rousseau, nor 
M. de Freycinet, nor M. Trarieux, nor M. Clémenceau, nor M. Zola, 
nor M. Gabriel Monod, nor is there a drop of Hebrew blood in 
the veins of many other eminent and obscure persons who have 
braved a reptile press and a fanaticised populace by their demands 
for a revision of the trial. Their motives are of wider scope. They 
are battling not against a judicial error which has, perhaps, sent a 
Jew to unmerited imprisonment for life, but against an infraction of 
the judicial system committed under the pressure of popular passion, 
a violation of the judicial securities by which the liberties of every 
Frenchman are guaranteed and which, given another form of popular 
frenzy, might any day be repeated for the unjust condemnation of 
a Christian or an atheist who had incurred a spasm of popular hatred. 
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In both cases, however, the allegations of a miscarriage of justice 
trace the final responsibility to anti-Semitism, and if we wish to 
understand the true inwardness of the Dreyfus case, it is as a chapter 
in the history of this sinister movement that we must consider it. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since this strange revival 
of medieval obscurantism first manifested itself in Germany, the centre, 
as we are so frequently told, of modern learning and of latter-day 
enlightenment. It was, however, the very subtlety of German learn- 
ing which made anti-Semitism possible, for at first the movement was 
a learned movement, and it repudiated all connection with the gross 
legendary which had so often maddened the brutal instincts of less 
blessed ages. Popular elements were, it is true, not wanting. In 
the first place there was in Germany a large Jewish population, which 
tended to increase as the Drang nach Westen of their oppressed Russian 
co-religionists assumed larger proportions. Again, the Jews being, 
through no fault of their own, essentially a commercial class, they 
took their place in Germany, as in every other free country, with the 
Liberal bourgeoisie, who, by the operation of the constitutional system, 
had ousted the nobles and landowners from their former monopoly of 
political power. Hence, not only they shared in the resentment and 
dislike with which the landed capitalists regarded the industrial capi- 
talists, but, by the prominence and activity of a few of them in the 
new plutocracy, that dislike became tinged with a tacit reminiscence 
of the older religious prejudices and passions. 

The political union of Germany and the great outburst of national 
consciousness following in its train, were the magical touches which 
blew these embers of superstition and race hatred into flame. Jewish 
blood and Jewish patriotism had contributed richly to the making of 
the German Empire. Riesser, Lasker, Bamberger, Auerbach—to 
name only a few—had been foremost among the protagonists of 
German Unity; but this counted for nothing with the theorists 
who now began to discuss the unity and supremacy of the German 
national elements in the light of the dawning Jewish question. The 
dominating schools of German philosophy had paved the way for 
the new agitation. Hegel had combated the Jewish spirit as being 
alien to the Germanic spirit; Schopenhauer had pictured the opti- 
mism of Judaism as a degrading phenomenon by the side of the 
Hellenic ideals; Nietzsche, at a later period, found his téfe de Ture 
in Jewish ethics. These ideas, applied by men like Treitschke, 
Adolph Wagner, Diihring, and Marr, spread rapidly in the Uni- 
versities. Anthropologists and economists were soon found to reinforce 
the metaphysicians, and so the possibility of subjugating or expelling 
the Jews, as a heterogeneous element in the national life, became a 
question of actual if not practical politics. 

Had the movement remained at this comparatively respectable 
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level not much mischief would have been done. Even in Germany 
the mob is not led by philosophers, and it was hopeless for anti- 
Semitism to expect to exercise political power unless it adapted itself 
to a situation in which the most salient fact was an overwhelming 
tendency towards manhood suffrage. Moreover, the logical end of 
philosophical anti-Semitism—frankly acknowleged by Diihring him- 
self—was to abolish Christianity, which, being a secondary manifesta- 
tion of Hebraism, was alleged to be not less incompatible with the Ger- 
manic spirit! Thus anti-Semitism bade fair to fall between two stools, 
for Christian Conservatives could have nothing to do with it, and 
Democratic Atheists had a rooted aversion to intolerance in any form. 

From this uncomfortable position it rescued itself by boldly taking 
the path of progressive degradation. From a mistaken though by 
no means ignoble doctrine of national life it became transformed into 
the unscrupulous instrument of political faction. The latent religious 
prejudices of the ignorant recommended it to German Conservatives 
as a means of reaching and “ nobbling”’ the enfranchised democracy. 
The clericals of both Christian Churches recognised in its economic 
doctrines a plausible bait for the proletariat, hitherto hurrying in the 
direction of socialistic secularism. In this way arose Stoecker in 
Prussia and Lueger in Austria. When the struggle over the Eccle- 
siastical Reform Bills occurred in Hungary, the Vatican threw all its 
influence on the side of the local anti-Semites. The movement 
strengthened with the operation of that law of political evolution 
which, during the last decade, has steadily weakened the moderate or 
Manchester school of Liberalism all over Europe to the advantage 
of the two extremes of Conservatism and socialistic Radicalism. It 
strengthened, too, by the force of its own deterioration. It had long 
ceased to talk philosophy. The credulity of the public, its thirst for 
the old legends, reacted upon itself, while its predatory tendencies 
attracted to it all the scoundrels of journalism and politics, who, in 
the intervals of vulgar felonies which ultimately landed them in the 
criminal dock, forged and invented modern instances of the crusted 
old Judeophobe superstitions so beloved of the gobemouches. In this 
way the monstrous fable related by Apion to justify the profanation 
of the Jewish Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes was revived, and by 
means of the most shocking perjuries and conspiracies Jews were 
brought to trial in Hungary and Germany charged with murdering 
Christian children for the ritual use of their blood. The statement 
seems incredible, and yet the Tisza-Eszlar case occurred only fifteen 
years ago, and since then we have had the Xanten case in 1892, and 
several abortive attempts to get up similar cases in Vienna. And these 
things, be it remembered, have not been done by isolated criminals. 
They have been organized by so-called politicians, by lawyers, and 
even by clergymen; they have been supported by the leading Clerical 
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organs in the press, and have been adopted and defended by the 
whole host of parliamentary and journalistic anti-Semitism. 

So far I have not referred specially to France, although the broad 
lines in which I have sketched the rise of modern Judeophobia apply 
just as well to that country as to Germany and Austria. The pur- 
pose of this paper, however, renders it necessary that in the case of 
France I should deal with the question rather more closely. 

France, which imports most of her Jews from Germany, has sought 
in the same country for their antidote. M. Drumont, the anti- 
Semitic leader, the fire-eating editor of the Libre Parole, the colleague 
-of the bravr’? Général, the champion of ‘ France for the French,” the 
passionate patriot whose mildest conception of a Jew is as an instru- 
ment of German treason, is himself a disciple of Treitschke and 
Dithring and a vulgariser of their theories, so far as they may be made 
to serve the cause of Clerical reaction. The present anti-Semitic agita- 
tion took shape in France after the Avach of the Union Générale, the 
well-known Clerical bank, in which so many millions of aristocratic 
money disappeared. The ruin of the bank was, of course, attributed 
to the “ haute banque Juive.”” When the Boulangist campaign was 
started, its chief supporters were the former victims of the Union 
Générale. The movement, however, was not openly anti-Semitic 
until the secession of M. Eugéne Mayer, of the Lanterne, and the 
crushing attacks of M. Joseph Reinach in the République Frangaise, to 
say nothing of the refusal of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild to recom- 
mend the Boulangist candidates in Algeria to the Jewish voters, 
enabled M. Drument to openly graft on the cause of Constitutional 
Revision his own wild craze of anti-Semitism. After the break up of 

soulangism and the flight of the General and M. Rochefort to 
London, all the most daring and unscrupulous braves of the lost cause 
rallied round Drumont and the Libre Parole. 

It must be confessed that they were not a very reputable set. 
M. Drumont has certainly never fallen to the criminal level of the 
Germans Ahlwardt and Hammerstein, and the Austrian Schneider, 
but nevertheless his record is far from the brightest. An idea of his 
sense of gratitude may be gathered from the fact that he commenced 
life as a protégé of the Jewish brothers Pereire, on the Liberté. After- 
wards he edited the Jnfleribic, a journal published under the auspices 
of the Imperial police, and devoted to the systematic calumny of pro- 
minent members of the Radical Opposition. His financial associate in 
the establishment of the Litre Parole, in 1892, M. Gerin, started the 
National two years before, in the interests of the Jews, and with the 
public support of the Chief Rabbi of France. The Marquis de Morés, 
one of his chief allies, prefaced his anti-Semitic career by borrowing 
20,000 franes of Dr. Cornelius Herz, and was personally supported 
in his request for the loan by M. Drumont, who visited Dr. Herz’s 
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house with him for the purpose. Another of his associates, M. 
Lucien Millevoye, is the gentleman who fathered the Norton 
forgeries. 

It may be imagined that with men of this kind, the operations of 
‘rench anti-Semitism have not been conducted on dignified lines. 
Perhaps the most scandalous book published in these latter days is M. 
Drumont’s France Juire,a work which has been called “le Bottin 
de la Diffamation.” The Libre Parole is a daily edition of the 
France Juive. There is no calumny on the Jews too monstrous, 
or too cowardly, for its columns. Women and children are not 
spared. The Blood Accusation, of course, is one of its articles of faith. 
Here is a specimen of its good taste: In a leading article, pub- 
lished three years ago, M. Drumont permitted himself to say that 
“‘dans les grandes familles Juives toutes les femmes sont des 
catins.” Quite lately Gyp has been illustrating this elegant thesis 
in a series of dialogues contributed to the same paper, in which, 
curiously enough, the authoress’s finest types of Christian chivalry 
figure as the indispensable seducers. It is characteristic of M. Dru- 
mont and his propaganda that the seduction of Jewish wives by 
noble-minded Christians is not a reproach in his eyes. His greatest 
triumphs, however, have been scored in the domain of pure invention. 
When Caserio Santo assassinated M. Carnot the Libre Parole announced 
that the murderer was a Jew. The statement was afterwards con- 
firmed by a letter signed “ Don Lelio Goldoni,” and dated from the 
church of Santa Frottola, in Milan, which was duly published, and 
boomed in large type. M. Drumont, having since discovered the 
meaning of Frotto/a, and also that Don Lelio exists only as the hero 
of Goldoni’s comedy, “'The Liars,” has not repeated the charge which, 
it is almost needless to say, was an unblushing concoction. 

Here, then, we have anti-Semitism at its lowest, and that level has 
been reached precisely in the same way as the degradation of German 
anti-Semitism. In both cases the object is the same. It is to appeal 
to the superstitions, passions, and salacious tastes of the most ignorant 
in the cause of Clerical reaction, to turn the Have-nots from the 
heretical faith of Socialism and attach them to the skirts of the dis- 
possessed nobility and faithful. Republican France, however, with 
its low social tone, its brigand press, and its corrupt political life, has 
proved the forcing ground for a ranker growth than has been possible 
anywhere else in Europe. 

Although the Libre Parole has always been widely read, and has 
proved a distinctly disturbing force in politics, its political influ- 
ence so far as the Jewish question was concerned was, for some years, 
quite insignificant. The Blood Accusation, for example, and other 
distinctly ecclesiastical fictions, it quite failed to acclimatise in I*rance. 
Its disclosures in connection with the Panama scandals, however, and 
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its wholly unjustifiable insistence on their essentially Jewish character, 
gave a great impetus to its agitation. The scandals were real enough, 
and their cost was felt in every pocket throughout France. The 
prominence given to the names of Reinach, Herz and Arton, threw into 
the shade the far more numerous and more important Gentile names 
connected with the Arach. The nerves of the public became upset, 
and a feeling that there might be something in the anti-Semitism of 
M. Drumont after all, spread widely. Then M. Drumont played a 
new and startling card. He commenced a campaign against the 
Jewish officers in the French army, declaring that the Jews were not 
only an alien element in the country, but that they were instinctively 
treacherous. Hence, he argued, by their holding commissions in the 
army the national safety was endangered. For a moment the effect 
of this sensational propaganda was marred by the tragical death of a 
promising and irreproachable young Jewish officer, Captain Mayer, 
who was killed by the Marquis de Morés in a duel arising out of the 
articles published in the Libre Parole. Nevertheless, a distinct feeling 
of insecurity had been created in the public mind. 

This was the state of affairs when Captain Alfred Dreyfus, an officer 
high on the General Staff and an Alsatian Jew, was arrested on a 
charge of high treason. The important point to be observed here is 
that M. Drumont’s campaign against the Jewish officers had so far 
been almost a fiasco. A Ilfttle longer and the public would have 
recovered its confidence, and M. Drumont would have been compelled 
to take up some other aspect of Jewish original sin in its relation to 
state employment. He required a victim for his justification. It was 
vouchsafed to him in the person of Alfred Dreyfus. 

The precise mechanical connection—as distinct from the psycho- 
logical connection on which I have so far dwelt—between M. Dru- 
mont’s agitation and the arrest of Captain Dreyfus is not known, but 
indications of its existence are plentiful and significant enough. The 
arrest had been effected early in October, 1894, with the greatest 
secrecy, and for over a fortnight not a whisper of it reached the 
general public. How was it first made known? By the official Havas 
Agency, perhaps, or through the medium of one of the Ministerial 
organs, or in some reputable newspaper like the Temps or the Figaro, 
which has connections in high quarters? Not at all. The informa- 
tion appeared first in the anti-Government, anti-Semitic, Clerico- 
proletarian Libre Parole. And mark the way in which it was con- 
veyed to that paper. On the 28th October M. Drumont was informed, 
anonymously, that an officer had been arrested for treason. The 
next day he cautiously asked in his paper whether the news which 
had reached him was true. The rumour was in process of discussion 
when, on the 31st October, another anonymous letter was delivered at 
the Libre Parole office. This was more explicit, and it was printed 
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the following day with a great array of head-lines. It ran as 
follows :— 


‘« L’ofticier francais arrété pour trahison est attaché d l’état major du Ministére 
de la guerre. I] passe pour étre en mission. L/affaire sera étouffée parceque cet 
officier est juif. Cherchez parmi les Dreyfus, les Mayer ou les Lévy, vous trouverez. 
Arrété dequis quinze jours, il a fait des aveux complets et on a la preuve absolue 
qwil a vendu nos secrets 4 ’Allemagne. Quoi qu’on dise, il est au Cherche Midi, 
mais pas sous son nom : on veut le faire réfugier 4 Mulhouse, ott réside sa famille.” 


This letter had a most important bearing on the subsequent history 
of this sad affair. That the writer was somebody intimately ac- 
quainted with the facts of the secret investigation is clear from the 
authentic nature of some of its details; that his object was to stir up 
the simmering anxieties of the public on the Jewish officers’ question 
is equally clear from the fictions with which his letter was deliberately 
stuffed. The statement that Captain Dreyfus had confessed, for 
example, was untrue, within the knowledge of the writer; the 
further statement that the War Office had “ absolute proofs” of his 
treason was equally untrue; and it was obviously because these 
statements were untrue that the writer sought to assure the convic- 
tion of his victim by pouring into the ears of the wrought-up public 
the incendiary warning that, despite the prisoner’s demonstrated guilt, 
he was going to be released in deference to the all-powerful Juircrie. 
Thus, without anything being known of the charge against the 
prisoner, the passions of the public against him were inflamed, and 
when he was condemned—still without a scintilla of the evidence 
having been made public—such was the rage that had been excited 
against him that, both in the press and the Chamber, the angriest dis- 
appointment was expressed that he had not been ordered to be shot. 

There might have been some extenuation for these tactics, if the 


. . . . i 
alleged crime had been a rare thing in the history of the French 


army. This was not the case. The betrayal of military secrets by 
venal officers was and is constantly occurring in all the Continental 
armies. In October, 1890, Lieutenant Jean Bonnet was tried at 
Nancy for being in the pay of a foreign power and selling 
documents relating to the national defences; he was convicted. In 
1888 Adjutant Chatelain was also convicted of selling military 
secrets to the foreigner, and in 1895 a similar charge was brought 
home to Captain*Guillot. None of these cases excited more than 
passing attention in the press. Had these men been Jews it would, 
of course, have been otherwise. 

Nor was it sufficient in the case of Dreyfus to start a press 
campaign against him. An uglier light is shed on the conspiracy, 
which foredoomed this unhappy man, by the extraordinary attitude 
assumed by General Mercier, the Minister of War, from the moment 
that the arrest was made public. Had he himself been the author of 
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the infamous letter addressed to the Litre Parole he could not have 
employed more unscrupulous means of keeping the anti-Dreyfus 
passion at boiling point. I have said that throughout the investi- 
gation tne public was not made aware of the nature of the charges 
against Captain Dreyfus. This secrecy was maintained even during 
the trial before the Council of War on the ground that the charges 
touched the most vital interests of the country. Under these 
circumstances, silence obviously imposed itself on every one acquainted 
with the facts, and upon no one more than the responsible Chief of 
the War Office. If this silence was desirable after the trial was over it 
was absolutely imperative while the preliminary investigation and trial 
were in progress, since the lightest word was calculated to prejudice 
the prisoner. This was not the view of General Mercier. For 
reasons which are best known to himself, he found it necessary to play 
the Drumont game, and while the trial was actually pending he 
lost no opportunity of assuring the public that the prisoner was 
guilty. Semi-official notes, all tending to intensify the popular 
uneasiness, streamed from his cabinet in endless profusion. Interviewers 
were welcome. ‘To representatives of the Jowrna/, the Patrice, the 
Figaro he stated roundly that the documents in his possession had 
convinced him of the guilt of Dreyfus, “ d’une facon irréfutable.” 
To another interviewer he was more positive: ‘ La culpabilité de cet 
officier,” he said, “est absolument certaine,”’ and he added, with 
negative but sufficiently explicit circumstantiality, that Dreyfus’s 
employer was a foreign power, “ neither Italy nor Austria-Hungary.” 
Is it surprising that, under these circumstances, the whole country 
howled for the blood of the Jew-traitor, and that the judges them- 
selves, impressed with the gravity of the crisis, were not too exigeant 
as to the means employed to convince them of his guilt, so long 
as they were at least morally convinced. 

Towards the end of December Dreyfus was condemned to imprison- 
ment for life beyond the seas, and, before his departure, was publicly 
degraded amid the execrations of all Paris. Even then the public 
knew no more of the trial than they did on the morrow of the arrest. 
M. Rochefort, whose anti-Semitism is as virulent as that of M. 
Drumont, confessed as much, but added that it was quite sufficient 
for him that Judas was a Jew. It is piquant to find M. Rochefort 
citing Scripture for his purpose. Were he more accustomed to this 
literary exercise he would have remembered that Jesus was also a 
Jew, and furthermore that he was the victim of an erreur judiciaire. 

This state of ignorance is now entirely reversed. Although each 
successive Government has maintained the secrecy of the proceedings, 
there is good reason to believe that the public is now in possession of 
all the essential facts of the trial. The way in which they have been 
obtained is very curious. It is, in fact, a sort of reflex action of the 
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means employed to stir up public clamour on the other side. While 
the clamour was loud and menacing it must not be imagined that it 
was universal. To begin with, the prisoner’s family were all convinced 
of his innocence. Then his friends and acquaintances, who knew the 
absolute irreproachability of his life, and that he was a rich man 
devoted to his family and his profession, ambitious only of military 
advancement, could not but believe that some terrible mistake had 
been made. Then there were a number of comparative strangers, like 
the gallant old Governor of Cherche Midi prison, one or two officers 
of the General Staff, and finally Maitre Démange, the eminent 
advocate retained by Dreyfus for his defence, who made no secret of 
their belief in an erreur judiciaire. These doubts grew through the 
very extravagance of the stories circulated to the discredit of the 
convict. Thus M. Scheurer-Kestner, the distinguished Vice-President 
of the Senate, who had loyally accepted the verdict in the first 
instance under the impression sedulously cultivated in official quarters 
that Dreyfus was altogether “ a bad lot,”’ had his doubts aroused by 
the accidental discovery that one of the most plausible and damning 
stories confided to him by an apparently well-informed person was 
wholly without foundation. This state of affairs created a new form 
of uneasiness, which was still further complicated by persistent 
rumours that the prisoner had escaped with the connivance of the 
Government. Hereupon General Mercier took a step which, in his 
circumstances, was exceedingly ill-judged. He confided to a Paris 
newspaper, first a summary of an apparently damning document 
which had been produced in evidence at the trial, and then a facsimile 
of it. His object, of course, was to deepen the popular conviction of 
Dreyfus’s guilt, and so still the rising doubts. It had precisely the 
contrary effect. 

This document was the famous bordercau, an unsigned and undated 
memorandum of military papers, apparently sent by a French officer to 
some person who had no right to be made acquainted with them. 
M. Bernard Lazare, a well-known Paris journalist and author, who 
had already made a profound study of anti-Semitism, and to whom 
I am chiefly indebted for the information given in this article, 
seized upon this facsimile as a clue to the mystery surrounding 
the trial. With a patience and devotion beyond all praise, and a 
really remarkable detective genius, he gradually pieced around it all 
the facts of the trial. The net upshot of his investigations was to 
show that this document, so clumsily divulged by General Mercier, 
was the only positive evidence produced at the trial, and that its 
attribution to Captain Dreyfus was the work of indifferent experts 
in handwriting, who had not been unanimous. The many other 
details he discovered need not be recapitulated here. Some of them, 
especially those bearing on the refined cruelty of the preliminary 
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investigation, are exceedingly painful ; all are almost incredible, and 
smack of Star Chamber procedure rather than of the judicial system 
of a civilised nation. That the account of the trial thus reconstructed 
by M. Lazare was accurate is borne out by M. Démange, the advo- 
cate who was present for the defence. The seal of secrecy prevented 
him from giving M. Lazare any assistance in his enquiries beyond 
the encouragement that he was convinced of his client’s innocence. 
When those enquiries, however, were completed, he did not hesitate 
to state publicly, and in writing, that “ je n’ai jamais connu d’autres 
charges contre le capitaine Dreyfus que celles discutées par vous.” 

Having discovered the evidence, it was necessary for M. Lazare to 
test its value. First, there arose the question of probability. Could 
it be proved that Captain Dreyfus had ever possessed, or had had 
access to the documents enumerated in the hordercau ? It was shown 
that at the trial the investigating magistrate had himself avowed 
that no evidence was available on this point. Then the general state- 
ments of the document—such as, for example, the final sentence, “I 
am just off to the manwuvres ’’—were absolutely unidentifiable with 
the accused. Finally, there was the question of handwriting. The 
experts heard by the Court—none of special eminence—were 
divided in opinion, the majority pronouncing against the prisoner. 
M. Lazare, adopting the Court’s own view of the best evidence, sub- 
mitted the facsimile of the Lordercau to the twelve most eminent 
experts in the world, and they all declared that the handwriting was 
not—some said could not possibly be—that of Dreyfus. 

The conclusion, then, is irresistible. If the bordercau was the only 
evidence produced at the trial—and no one has contested, nor does it 
seem possible to contest, Maitre Démange’s categorical statement on 
this point—Captain Dreyfus was convicted on flagrantly insufficient 
testimony. 

This, indeed, is so clear to everybody, including the official pro- 
pounders of the convict’s guilt, that an attempt has been made to show 
that other and more serious evidence against him exists and that, in 
view of its exceptional gravity, it was submitted privately to the 
judges without being formally produced at the trial. This statement, 
which M. Lazare alleges comes from General Mercier himself, is the 
most shocking that has been made in connection with the procedure 
at the Court Martial. Although Maitre Démange has said that he 
refuses to believe in the possibility of such an “enormity,” it has 
been neither questioned nor denied in any quarter, official or otherwise. 
This allegation has done more to swell the ranks of those who are now 
demanding a revision of the trial than any question of anti-Semitic 
influence or of the insufficiency of the /ordereau. And the reason is 
obvious. If Captain Dreyfus was convicted on evidence not sub- 
mitted to the Court and not communicated to or tested by the 
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defence, then there was virtually no trial at all, and it is possible in 
Republican France, at the end of the nineteenth century, to tear a 
citizen’ away from’ his family, without assigning any reason, and 
immure him for life in an island bastille without trial and on what is 
tantamount to a simple Jettre de cachet. This is not a crime against 
Dreyfus alone; it is a violation of public liberties, and as such is 
resented by many who have no opinion on the question of Dreyfus’s 
innocence or guilt. M. de Cassagnac, for example, who believes in the 
Jew’s guilt as firmly as M. Drumont, is one of the strongest advocates 
of revision solely on this ground. 

Nor is it a mere academic hypothesis to say that, if this flagrant 
judicial irregularity—to give it no stronger name—is allowed to pass 
undenounced and uncorrected, the liberties, not only of possibly dis- 
honest aliens, but of all patriotic Frenchmen, will be endangered. 
Let me call to mind the Norton case, which closely resembles the 
Dreyfus case in many of its features, and which might have been an 
exact parallel to it, but for the colossal vanity of one individual. 
It was about the time of the Siamese crisis and France was in one of 
her periodical fits of frenzy. On this occasion it was not the Jews 
but the English who were the objects of her clamour. They were as 
perfidious as Jewish officers, and everybody who was suspected of 
sympathising with them, such as M. Clémenceau, was denounced as 
a traitor to his country. This was the style in which the Drumont 
gang--the same persons, be it noted, who have been most prominently 
associated with the Dreyfus scandal—talked and wrote in the summer 
of 1893. Then came the usual extraordinary coincidence. It was one 
day announced that proofs of the perfidy of England and of the 
treachery of M. Clémenceau had been found. <A “ patriot of Mauri- 
tius,’” while employed in the offices of the hated British Embassy, had 
nobly filched a collection of compromising documents from Lord Duf- 
ferin’s strong box. Strangely enough the Dreyfus lordereau is stated 
in like manner to have been abstracted from the German Embassy. 
It appeared that the British documents made frequent reference to 
monetary transactions with French politicians, and among them was 
a bordereau—it is actually so described in the judicial proceedings 
which grew out of this affair—stated to be an original, written on 
official paper and stamped with the royal arms, in which the damning 
evidence of the venality of M. Clémenceau and other French politicians 
was set down in black and white. M. Millevoye, to whom these papers 
were communicated by their discoverer, Norton, showed them to 
M. Dupuy, the Premier, who was so much impressed by them that 
he strongly deprecated publicity, and offered to submit them to a 
magisterial investigation. According to M. Millevoye, M. Develle, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, also regarded them seriously, Thus 


confirmed in his estimate of the importance of his discovery, M. 
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Millevoye was unable to keep it to himself. Believing that he 
was about to achieve immortality, he produced and read the docu- 
ments aloud from the Tribune of the Chamber of Deputies—only to 
be laughed at for having been victimised by an obvious forger. 

Still the fact is undeniable that these documents had been taken 
quite seriously by a number of presumably intelligent persons— 
journalists, deputies, and at least two Cabinet Ministers. Suppose 
they had been kept secret, and had been made the subject of a Star 
Chamber inquiry, like that which has sent Captain Dreyfus to the 
Ile du Diable. Is it not quite within the bounds of probability— 
given the passionate agitation outside and the possible disregard of the 
usual judicial tests and safeguards in view of the exaggerated gravity 
of the evidence and the serious breach of international comity involved 
in its alleged theft—that there would have been another judicial error, 
and the Editor of the Aurore would have been the Dreyfus of his day ? 

For my part, I am strongly inclined to believe that the analogy of 
the Norton case affords at once the true clue to the Dreyfus mystery, 
and indicates the only way in which it can be satisfactorily solved. 
I don’t think there has been any treachery at all. The demand for 
compromising documents, like every other demand, creates its own 
supply, and if the genuine article cannot be produced, the enterprising 
patriot is not likely to resist the temptation to manufacture a substi- 
tute. Colonel Schwarz-koppen, the late German military attaché in 
Paris, has, indeed, not hesitated to say, that if anyone will show him 
the purveyor of the documents produced against Dreyfus, he will 
show them the forger. My impression is that if the bordereau and 
other evidence were only made public, it would be at once demonstrated 
that they were spurious and had never seen the inside of any foreign 
embassy. 

One word more. I have abstained from commenting on the Ester- 
hazy aspect of this case, partly because I think the case for a revision 
of the trial is complete without it, and partly because I have no 
desire to follow the example set by MM. Drumont and Mercier while 
the charges against Captain Dreyfus are still sh judice. 

Lucien Wo tr. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF RELIGIONS AND RACES IN 
RUSSIA. 


Russian statistics, if carefully sifted and intelligently studied, abound 
in remarkable surprises, of which the following pages offer a few 
typical specimens. As it is possible that enthusiastic partisans of 
conflicting political or religious views may seek to draw arguments in 
favour of their respective theories from the results of these researches, 
I desire to state distinctly and emphatically that I undertook them 
without any preconceived idea, and now lay them before the public, 
irrespective of the doctrines which they may be supposed to confirm or 
disprove. The facts disclosed by the figures which I set forth and 
compare are curious and instructive in themselves; they afford us an 
insight into a portion of the mechanism by which the heterogeneous 
groups of religions and nationalities in the Russian Empire are being 
welded into one homogeneous mass, they enable us to gauge the 
rapidity with which the assimilating process is going forward, and to 
measure the resisting power of each of the creeds and races concerned. 
And as the work has never before been done in England, nor even in 
Russia, I considered that I had sufficient motives for tackling it, 
without reference to the possible nature of the final results. 

My figures are not drawn from those of the first complete census 
of the Russian Empire, which was taken last February. Those have 
not yet been analyzed ; indeed, all the data have not as yet been 
received and tabulated by the Central Statistical Commission, so that 
a considerable time must necessarily elapse before the various totals 
have been compared with those of former partial returns. And even 
then it is, on obvious grounds, very doubtful whether they will be 
studied from the particular point of view of the longevity of religions 
and nationalities on Russian soil. Before the great census of this 
year the only periodical statistics of a really trustworthy character 
which we possessed were collected in the fifty governments or pro- 
vinces of European Russia to the exclusion of the Caucasus, Russian 
Poland, and Finland. The sources from which I have drawn my 
figures are published once a year by the Central Statistical Commis- 
sion of the Ministry of the Interior, and are undoubtedly trustworthy. 

The questions which interested me most in these researches were 
the following: What is the most effective machinery in use for the 
assimilation of religions and nationalities in an empire in. which 
religion is generally synonymous with nationality, and Roman 
Catholic practically means Polish, and Protestant connotes German 
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or Finn, Buddhist signifies Mongolian, &c., &c.; to what extent are 
the various religions capable of resisting the powerful outside influences 
brought to bear upon them? and how would Orthodoxy fare if de- 
prived of this extraneous assistance, and left to struggle for existence 
on the same terms as all other religions of the Empire, with no other 
advantages than such as superior numbers and a naturally humane, 
christian, and tolerant spirit would afford? ‘To these questions, I 
regret to say, 1am not prepared to offer a complete set of answers ; 
but incomplete as the results necessarily are, they leave no doubt as to 
the nature of the solution, while they throw curious sidelights on a 
number of other instructive matters as well. 

In researches of this kind, the birth and death rates of the 
religions and races in question play an all-important part. First of 
all, however, it will be necessary to consider those of the Russian 
population as a whole. During the twenty years comprised between 
1867 and 1886,’ then; I find that the average birth rate amounted to 
49-3 per thousand inhabitants, while the mean death rate for the same 
period was no less than 35°8 per thousand. The average number of 
marriages was 9°4. The mean increase, therefore, averaged 13:5 per 
thousand. The absolute yearly increase being 1,500,000. In spite 
of the very high death rate this balance to the good, if compared with 
that of other European countries for the same period, is very consider- 
able. In this respect Saxony is the only state which takes precedence 
of Russia with an annual increment of 14-9 per thousand. England 
follows Russia with 13-2, Holland comes next with 10°2, then 
Prussia with 9-4, Germany with 8-4, Austria with 7:8, Sweden with 
7°7, Italy with 6-7, Switzerland with 6-2, Hungary, despite its 
fruitful Slav element, with only 4:7, Spain with 3°3, and France with 
25. The Russian death rate, it must be confessed, is proportionately 
large, owing to a variety of causes the most of which can be 
neutralized by improved sanitation and are being slowly removed 
even now. There is but one country in Europe which takes 
precedence of Russia in this respect, viz., Hungary with a death 
rate of 38-7. 

The circumstance that before last February no general census 
of the population had ever been made, renders it impossible to 
fix with absolute accuracy the average number of marriages and 
the birth and death rates of the principal religious communities of 
the Empire. But the official sources quoted above supply us, at least, 
with absolute data, 7.c., the totals of the deaths, births and marriages, 
and if we compare these concrete totals among themselves, we find 
that the respective increase is as follows :— 


(1) Of. Movement of the Population of European Russia for the Years 1867, 1868-1891, 
published by the Central Statistical Commission of the Ministry of the Interior. 
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Orthodox Christians ° ‘ . 5°77 children to each marriage. 
Roman Catholics. ‘ - . +88 va a 
Protestants . ‘ . , . 4°50 ss a 
Mcohammedans ; . ° - 4:26 - - 

Jews ; . 467 


Armenians of the Gregorian Rite . 421 


” ” 


From these figures it is evident that Orthodox Christians—who 
consist mainly of Russians, Moldavians and Finns, are the most 
fruitful of all the religious communities enumerated. But this 
conclusion must be qualified by the remark that the percentage of 
illegitimate children among them is somewhat large, although con- 
siderably smaller than that of the other churches. The following 
figures will make that pretty clear. They are taken from the official 
statistics of the years 1887 and 1888, and give the number of illegiti- 
mate children among every thousand infants born in the various 
churches and creeds :— 


Orthodox. Roman Catholics. Protestants. Jews. Mohammedans. 
1887 : ° 28°2 34'9 36°2 3°4 09 
1888 . . 26:3 34°6 38°5 29 O's 


The least fruitful marriages are those of the Armenians.’ Taking 
the entire population of the fifty governments of European Russia 
for the twenty years ending in 1886, we find that each marriage 
produced, on an average, 5°45 children, whereas in the population of 
cities alone the average issue was 5°31. 

The figures of the birth rate alone, however, are insufficient to 
convey a correct idea of the real increase of each religious 
community; they must be compared with the annual number of 
deaths and the ratio between the two established. As the official 
sources do not contain the number of deaths to every thousand 
members of each of the religious bodies, we must operate with the 
absolute totals which they do give. Having made the necessary 
calculation for the fifty governments of European Russia, we find 
that for every hundred persons who died during the decade ending in 
the year 1892 the number born was :— 


In Russia. In Roumania.2 
Orthodox Christians : ' . 13814souls . . 149-02 
Roman Catholics. ‘ ‘ « 16O7 ;, ‘ . 12069 
Protestants . ‘ , ‘. +, BEROE, « «  S6FS9 
Jews ; ‘ ‘ ° ‘ o, bie... » . « _173°22., 
Mohammedans . : , . 139°68 ,, ‘ - 142°07 
Greek Armenians . : : . 116°95 


* . . 91°27 


(1) By Armenians I understand those of the Gregorian Rite. The others, bemg 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, are included in the figures which deal with 
that religious body. 


‘9 


2) Cf. Mouvement de la Population de la Roumanie, Bucharest, 1892. 
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The element of the population, therefore, which increases more 
rapidly than all others, despite conditions which can hardly be 
termed favourable, is the Jewish; and this superiority is traceable to 
two causes: the larger number of marriages which they contract and 
their smaller death rate. The death rate of Jewish children in par- 
ticular is much smaller than that of Orthodox Russian infants. The 
figures for the year 1888 are: Of every thousand Orthodox children 
there died 407:1; Jewish children, 232-1; Protestants, 282-0; Mo- 
hammedans, 230-9 ; Roman Catholics, 216°6. It should, however, be 
borne in mind, that in reality the death rate among Jewish children 
was and is considerably less than appears from those figures. The 
explanation is that in order to free their male offspring from military 
service the Jews frequently conceal the births of their children, whereas 
they cannot hide the cases of death. And this relatively small death 
rate is noticeable not only in Russia but also in Roumania, where the 
conditions are as nearly as possible the same. Next on the list come 
the Roman Catholics [in Roumania the Protestants |, after them the 
Protestants, and then the Mohammedans. The Christians of the 
Orthodox Church, despite the larger number of children resulting 
from each marriage, occupy but the fifth place, in consequence of 
their very heavy death rate. In Roumania, where the sanitary con- 
ditions are better for all classes of the population, they come third. 
In both countries the Armenians are at the very bottom of the list. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the figures of the Armenian 
birth rate in Russia (116°25) represent the total increase observed in 
the two distinct classes of colonies in which these people live, the 
larger and the smaller communities of European Russia. If we con- 
sider the two categories separately, we arrive at results which are still 
more striking. Thus, in the less populous colonies scattered over the 
Governments of Astrakhan, Kherson, Tavrida, Bessarabia, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg, the Armenian element, which numbers about 
15,000 in all, is everywhere dying out. For every hundred deaths 
which occurred during the ten years ending in 1892, the average 
number of births was but 91-64. 

The explanation of this curious phenomenon lies partly in’ the 
smaller number of children resulting from each marriage (i.e. 3°61) 
as compared with the ratio in other religious communities, but to 
a much greater extent in the large number of so-called mixed mar- 
riages contracted by Armenians of these colonies with members of the 
Orthodox Church. And herein is contained the secret of the rapid 
assimilation, not only of Armenians, but of all other non-Orthodox 
Christian communities to Orthodoxy. For according to one of the 
fundamental laws of the Russian Empire all the children, withoui 
exception, born of parents either of whom was at any time a member 
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of the Orthodox Church, must be baptized and brought up in the 
Orthodox faith. The number of Armenian marriages contracted in 
these small colonies among Armenians only and solemnized according 
to the rites of the Gregorian Church is relatively small, and does not 
exceed 5:3 per thousand Armenians, whereas the marriages between 
Armenians and Orthodox Christians reach the respectable total of 
from three to four per thousand persons. In St. Petersburg these 
mixed marriages, as we shall see later on, amount to 58:1 per cent. 
ot all the matrimonial unions entered into by members of that ancient 
church and race. 

This ratio is reversed in those districts in which Armenians form 
large communities wherein the sentiment of nationality—identical in 
this case with that of religion—is more fully developed, and the social 
conditions are generally less favourable to mixed marriages. In the 
military territory of the Don, for example, where a considerable 
number of Armenians dwell together, as in Rostoff and Nakhitshevan, 
with 25,500 Armenians, they usually keep to themselves, and rarely 
select life-partners among the members of any other religious body. 
The result is that in all those colonies the rate of increase is almost 
normal. ‘hus, for every hundred who died in those places during 
the ten years under consideration, there were 12831 births, the 
average number of children to the marriage being 4°48. These facts 
are interesting, inasmuch as they supply the data necessary for 
calculating the longevity of the Armenian race in Russia in each 
of these groups, the smaller of which is becoming more and more 
common. 

In Roumania, as in Russia, the Armenians occupy the lowest place 
among all religious groups in the matter of annual increase. The 
fruitfulness of their marriages, as compared with that of the other 
elements of the Roumanian population, is very inconsiderable. Thus, 
during the ten years ending in 1891, the average issue of each 
Armenian marriage was but 1:98 children,’ whereas that of the 
entire Roumanian people amounted to 5:1. As, over and above this, 
the death rate of the Armenians there is very high, no one will be 
surprised to learn that they are dying out. Thus, for every hundred 
Armenians who died in Roumania during the decade under considera- 
tion, there were but 91°27 births. And if we compare the birth rate 
with the death rate of the ensuing year (1892), we find that the total 
loss was 8°54. So much for the Armenians. 

Returning now to the entire population of the fifty governments of 
European Russia, we find that the average increase for ten years was 
141-59, and in Roumania for the one year 1891, 140°57. Taking the 
cities of Kuropean Russia by themselves, we gather from the official 


(1) The number of Armenian marriages, 8°86 per thousand souls, was normal. 
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tatistics that for every 100 deaths there were but 120-23 births [in 
the so-called communale urbane of Roumania the ratio in 1891 was 
100: 113°82]. If now from the heterogeneous population of cities and 
towns which produces this excess of births over deaths we strike out 
the fruitful Jewish element, the ratio falls at once to 117 births to 100 
deaths. In other words, the net annual increase of Christians of all 
denominations in Russian cities and towns amounts to 17 sculs, whereas 
among the Jews of towns and cities it is exactly 71:4. Therefore 
the Hebrew population in the cities of European Russia is increasing 
and multiplying every year four times more rapidly than the 
Christians. 

An analogous phenomenon is noticeable in Roumania. In that 
youthful state, for every 100 deaths which occurred during the 
decade 1882-91 the births averaged 173-22, which is tantamount to a 
net annual increase of 73°2. Taking Roumanian towns and cities by 
themselves, however, we find that their average yearly increment 
amounts in all to only 15°8. Further, if we separate the Jewish from 
the Christian elements of the Roumanian urban population, we find 
that the net annual increase of the former is more than seven times 
greater than that of the latter. In exact figures, it is 7-1 times 
greater. The Jews, who constitute but 20 per cent. of the urban 
population of Roumania, thus contribute no less than 63:1 per cent. of 
its entire annual increase, whereas the Orthodox Christians, who amount 
to 72 per cent. of the population of cities and towns, contribute no more 
than 39°9 per cent. to the total annual increment. Passing to the 
other religious bodies, we note that the Roman Catholics, who form 
but 4 per cent. of the entire urban population, contribute 2-7 of its 
total increase, while all the other religious bodies show an annual 
falling-off of no less than 5:7 per cent.' If we consider separately the 
two provinces of which the kingdom of Roumania is composed, we 
find that in Wallachia, and only there, the Christian element is 


Ss 


(1) Cf. Bulletin de V Institut Internat. de Statistique. Vol. ix, p. 96 f. 
The following table will make the relative positions of the various religions clear :— 


72 per cent. of the urban Orthodox population gives an increase of + 39:9 per cent. 
4 ) *” s, Rom. Cath. a J . “. 2 - 
4 - nm ~ Protestant i “ = — §°7 


8 per cent. of Non-Orthodox Christians gives minus 3 per cent. 

72 per cent. of the Orthodox population gives, therefore, + 39-9 per cent. 

™ . other Christians . = 30 se =— 4:0 
80 per cent. of all Christians gives, therefore, + 35°6 = + 2848°8 

If 80 per cent. (Christians) gives an increase of 35°6 per cent., 10 per cent. will give 
4°45 per cent. 

On the other hand, 20 per cent. (Jewish element) gives an increase of 63:1 per cent., 
and, therefore, 10 per cent. of the Jews gives 31°6 per cent. increment. As the incre- 
ment of the Christians is represented by 4°45 per cent. and that of the Jews by 31-6, 
the latter element of the urban populaticn increases 7:1 times more rapidly than the 
former. 
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increasing and at a very slow rate; in the other province, Moldavia, the 
Christians of all denominations are steadily dying out. The vacant 
places of these vanishing Christians are being taken partly by Jews 
and partly by Christians from the rural districts, who migrate into 
the cities and towns. If it were not for the influx of this latter 
element from the country, it would be a very simple calculation to 
fix the year when the entire population of the cities and towns in 
Roumania and Southern Russia would consist exclusively of citizens 
of the Hebrew faith. 

The following statistical table, which deals exclusively with Rou- 
mania, is interesting. It gives the number of births to 100 deaths of 
the various religious elements of the population for the decade 1882- 
1891 :— 


In Roumatia 


In Cities. In Rural Districts. Generally. 
Armenians. ‘ ~ 84°56 120°69 91.27 
Roman Catholics , ‘ P ‘ . 120°69 
Protestants. : ; . , ‘ . , ‘ 157°19 
Orthodox Christians i ™ . ‘ ; ; ‘ 149-02 
Mohammedans ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ , ‘ 3 142°07 
Jews . . é “ ° ° ‘ : : . 173°22 


So far as the matter is left to the operation of natural causes, there- 
fore, the Jewish race is far better equipped for the struggle for life 
than the Christian sects. In Russia, however, numerous artificial 
means are relied upon to neutralize the forces of nature and to Chris- 
tianize and nationalize the numerous fragments of which the Empire 
is still composed. 

The figures which I have heretofore given apply, as I remarked in 
the beginning, solely to the fifty provinces or governments of Euro- 
pean Russia. In Russian Poland the religious, political, and social 
conditions are very different. To what extent they modify the pheno- 
mena thus far observed in Russia proper, the following statistics will 
show. I use the official sources (Report of the Warsaw Statist 
Committee, vol. xili., p. 191) for the five years comprised between 
1886 and 1890. During that period, to each thousand souls there 
were 41°5 births and 25°6 deaths, in other words, the natural incre- 
ment was 15:9. If we compare the actual number of deaths with the 
actual number of births in Poland, we find that for every 100 who 
died 162:1 were born. The religious elements of Poland are Roman 
Catholics, who predominate among the Christians there, and together 
with the latter form about five-sixths of the entire population ; and the 
Jews, who constitute about one-sixth. Now we already know, from the 
table given on page 149, the respective average increase of these two 
creeds: for every 100 Roman Catholics who die 156-97 are born; and 
for every 100 Jewish deaths there are 171-42 births. The Christian 
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five-sixths of the population, with 157 births to 100 deaths, would 
give 785°0, whereas the Jewish one-sixth gives 171:4; the total - 
956°4, which, divided by 6, gives 159°4. This figure is not far 
removed from that given above, 162-1 [the number of births to 100 
deaths in all Poland}. As a matter of fact the increment in Poland 
is a little larger, and the discrepancy is explicable as the result of the 
concealment of a number of births by the Hebrew element of the ten 
Polish provinces. This is admitted on all hands. It is also capable 
of being proved by the statistics of the few places in which the con- 
cealment of births is made difficult. Warsaw is one of these. The 
figures published by the Statistical Committee of that city are more 
trustworthy than those which deal with any other portion of Poland. 
According to them the increase of the population per thousand souls by 
births in the year 1889, was 45 among Christians and 55 among Jews, 
and the deaths were 30 among the Christians and 25 among the 
Hebrews. The Jewish element, therefore, seems much better equipped 
for the struggle for existence than any of the Christian sects, inas- 
much as it increases even in Poland twice as rapidly as they do, the 
ratio being 30 to 15. [Cf. Report of the Warsaw Statist. Comm. vol. 
xil., p. 126.] And it must not be forgotten that the Catholics are the 
Christians who, of all others, increase the most rapidly in European 
Russia. The same phenomenon is visible all over Europe, and is 
owing in part, at least, to the extraordinary care which Jewish parents 
take of their children.’ At the annual rate just given the Hebrew 
element, which forms about one-third of the population of Warsaw— 
or, say, 200,000 souls—increases yearly by as many as the Christians, 
who constitute two-thirds of the population, i.c., by 5,000 souls. 
Within a given number of years, therefore, when the Christian element 
of Warsaw shall have doubled, and will amount to 800,000, the Jewish 
element will have tripled, and will have reached the total of 500,000 
souls. The important part played by the self-sacrificing care taken 
by Jewish parents of their children, in bringing about the results just 
noted, is evident from the following figures: Of 1,000 children during 
the first year of their lives, there die in Moscow 391; in Breslau 314: 
in St. Petersburg and Berlin 257; in Dresden 251; in Cracow 227: 
in Lemberg 216; and in Warsaw 187; in other words, the more 
Jews a city possesses the smaller the death rate among children. In 
Warsaw the Jews form 33 per cent. of the population ; in Cracow and 
Lemberg 28 per cent.; in Berlin and Breslau 5 per cent.; in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow 2 per cent. 

But the surest, steadiest, and least troublesome of all the methods 


(1) Reclus states that the Jewish element in Hungary has increased by eight times 
its number during the past hundred years. During the years 1868-1870 the death- 
rate of the various religions in Budapesth was: among Catholics, 48°0; Calvinists, 33:7: 
Lutherans, 46°6 ; and Jews only 18-2 per thousand souls. 
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by which the various ethnical elements of the Russian population are 
being kneaded into one homogeneous mass is the automatic working 
of the law which prescribes that children of both sexes, either of 
whose parents is a member of the Orthodox Church, must be baptized 
according to the rites and brought up in the faith of that church. 
Article 190 of the Russian Penal Code, which deals with this subject, 
says: “ Parents who, being legally obliged to train their children in 
the Orthodox faith, shall baptize them or cause other sacraments to be 
administered to them, and bring them up in the rites of another 
Christian faith, are to be sentenced, therefor, to confinement in a 
prison for a period of from eight to sixteen months. Their children 
are to be confided, for their education, to relatives of the Orthodox 
Church, and should there be none such, to guardians appointed by the 
Government and belonging to the Orthodox Church.” This law is 
further reinforced by Article 194 of the Penal Code, which declares 
that : “ Members of the clergy of foreign Christian confessions, found 
guilty of having taught the Catechism to children under age belonging 
to the Orthodox Church, or of having made suggestions to them which 
are opposed to Orthodoxy, even though no intention should be proved 
on their part to pervert the said children, are to be sentenced therefor : 
for the first offence, to removal from the place in which it was com- 
mitted, for a period of from one to three years; for the second to a 
loss of the sacerdotal dignity and confinement in a prison for a period 
of from eight months to one year and four months, and on the expiry 
of this sentence to be placed under police supervision.” 

This law has always been strictly enforced. During the reign of 
Alexander IT. an exception was informally made’ for the inhabitants 
of the Baltic Provinces, many of whom married members of the 
Orthodox Church and yet lawfully educated their children in the 
Protestant faith. Alexander III. would not endure this state of 
things, and put a sudden end to it in a manner which was clearly 
understood and taken to heart by all his subjects throughout the 
length and breadth of Russia. In August, 1882, a cavalry officer 
with whom I am well acquainted, Prince Barclay de Tolly, married 
the daughter of General Tshernyshoff on the express condition, 
accepted by the bride and her mother—both of whom were members 
of the Orthodox Church—that the children of the marriage should be 
educated in the faith of their father, who was, and is, a Lutheran. 
A year later a daughter was born and baptized in the Lutheran faith, 
whereupon the Ecclesiastical Consistory took action and ordered an 
investigation. The father and grandfather of the girl, however, 
remained firm, and when a second child was born it was likewise 
christened in the Lutheran Church. In September, 1887, a third child 


(1) A secret Ukase of the 15-27 March, 1865, accorded this right to Russian subjects 
of the Baltic Provinces, professing the Lutheran faith. 
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was born, and when shortly after, the fact of its having been baptized 
by a Lutheran clergyman became known, the father, Prince Barclay 
de Tolly, was summarily dismissed from the army, and the grand- 
father was publicly reprimanded by the Tsar. From that time forth 
the permission formerly accorded to Russian subjects of the Lutheran 
Church living in the Baltic Provinces was expressly rescinded,’ and 
the law strictly enforced in all parts of the Empire. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to analyze the working and gauge 
the full effect of this legislation upon the non-Orthodox Christians of 
Russia. I once set myself to study the question in all its details, but 
the lack of statistical data, which after this year’s census will perhaps 
become available, soon convinced me that the task was hopeless. By 
confining my researches, however, to certain large centres, the statistics 
of which were both comprehensive and trustworthy, I arrived at very 
definite results showing the enormous annual gains of Orthodoxy at 
the expense of other religious denominations, within a very limited 
area, and supplying data for an approximate guess at the total profit 
and loss account in the Empire. It need hardly be pointed out that a 
member of the Orthodox Church, whatever the path by which he or 
she first entered it, can never again legally abjure that faith. 

Let us take the Christian population of the city of St. Petersburg, 
therefore, for the decade 1882-1891, and going through the carefully 
compiled statistics published every year in the official Annual ( Yeshe- 
godnik), we shall find that during those ten years the average number 
and character of the marriages contracted were :— 





Marriages of Orthodox males with Orthodox females . - 47,493 
” ‘ Roman Catholic ,, : ; 459 

™ Pe Protestant - ‘ - 1,635 

» - Armenian = 8 

Total . . 49,595 

Marriages of Protestant males with Orthodox females . 1,997 
” a Protestant 3 . 4,879 

‘. a Roman Catholic ,,_. ; 214 

s * Armenian i ; ; 2 

-“ i Jewish " ; : 10 

Total . . 7,102 


Marriages of Roman Catholic males with Orthodox females . 1,265 


” » Roman Catholic ,, . 1,657 
” 9 Protestant " . 468 
” » Armenian ns : l 

Total . . 3,391 





(1) This was done in May, 1885. 
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Marriages of Armenian males with Orthodox females. - 
a a Roman Catholic ,, 0 
ss Protestant “ ‘ 8 
- - Armenian sa ‘ p 10 


Total . » 43 

These figures reveal the interesting fact that the marriages con- 
tracted by Roman Catholic males with Orthodox females amount to 
37°12 of all marriages entered into by the entire Roman Catholic 
population, during the period under examination, in the city of 
St. Petersburg alone. The matrimonial unions concluded by Protes- 
tant males with Orthodox females constitute 28-1 per cent. of all 
marriages contracted by Protestants, whereas those of Armenians 
with Orthodox brides are equal to 58°1 per cent. of all Armenian 
marriages. 

The losses thus incurred by each religious denomination in favour 
of the Orthodox Church can be easily ascertained by multiplying the 
average issue of Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Armenian marriages 
by the total number of unions contracted by non-Orthodox Christian 
males with members of the Orthodox Church. We then obtain the 
average number of children to each marriage by dividing the grand 
total of births during the decade in question by the entire number of 
marriages. In the case of Orthodox Christians the figures are 
253,553 divided by 49,595=5-11. Among Roman Catholics it is 
5,501 divided by 2,126=2-12. In the case of Protestants the 
formula is 16,312 divided by 5,105=38:19; and among Armenians 
54 divided by 18=38 per cent. The losses of Roman Catholicism to 
Orthodoxy consequently were :— 





Roman Catholics, 1,255 marriages, averaging 2:12 children = 2,660°6 children. 
Protestants - 1,997 9 = 3°19 - ,, = 6,390'4 es 
Armenians . . a = 300" :;, = 750 et 
3,277 9,126 
aniasics . pn ete 


Thus during the space of a single decade, in the city of St. Peters- 
burg alone, non-Orthodox Christians lost to the Orthodox Church 
3,277 marriages and 9,126 children. _ Of course, in reality, the losses 
were much more considerable; for the non-Orthodox parents: of 
Orthodox children are already virtually lost’ to their respective 
churches, which they rarely frequent, and, not seldom, formally leave. 
The number of Roman Catholics of the former category in St. Peters- 
burg is 1,255 males and 459 females; of Protestants it is 1,997 males 
and 1,635 females; of Armenians 25 males and 8 females; that is to 
say 5,379 individuals of both sexes; if'we add to these the 9,126, 
we get a total of 14,505 souls. Now the population of St. Petersburg 
is hardly a hundredth part of that of all Russia, and the same process 
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ia steadily and continuously going on throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, on a smaller scale here, on a larger scale 
there, according to the numerical strength of the members of non- 
Orthodox denominations, so that a certain vague, but not wholly 
inadequate, notion may be formed of the rapidity with which they are 
all being automatically assimilated. It may, perhaps, be necessary to 
point out that owing to the peculiar political conditions prevalent in 
the east generally, religious gains there are at the same time national 
profit. 'The Orthodox children of Germans, Poles, Armenians, Finns 
rightly regard themselves as Russian, which is not by any means the 
case with all those children who, though born and educated in Russia, 
retain the “ foreign ”’ faith of their fathers. The dimensions assumed 
by this kneading process in the provinces are very considerable, and it 
is not too muck to say that in several cities and towns the presence of 
« non-Orthodox Christian element of the population is entirely due to 
immigration. 

In the above profit and loss account I have not touched upon a very 
large item of Russian gains at the expense of other Christian commu- 
nities by means of conversions. Yet this is a very considerable figure, 
which is not, of course, neutralized by analogous conversions of Orthodox 
(Christians to other Christian confessions, this being a criminal offence 
in the eye of the law. In order to give an idea of the number of 
persons thus spontaneously converted to Orthodoxy during the eleven 
years from 1883 to 1893, I quote the official figures :— 


25,637 Roman Catholics. 
63,024 Rasskolniks (Russian Nonconformists). 
30,855 Protestants and Lutherans. 
7,977 Jews. 
3,456 Mohammedans. 
381 Armenians. 
28,235 Pagans. 





Total . 159,565 souls. 





The losses of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, or, to change 
these terms to their political equivalents of Poles, Lithuanians, 
Germans, Letts and Finns, are very heavy. The Jews come off best 
of all with a loss, in round figures, of 800 souls yearly, as against an 
increase of 80,000. The Mohammedans lose comparatively few, for 
their only possible source of loss is through conversion. The marriage 
law does not affect them in the least, seeing that in the Russian 
Kimpire they cannot marry Christians. 

To sum up, the Russian people, who now number 129,211,114 
souls, have, with one exception in each case, the highest birth rate 
and the highest death rate of all other peoples of Europe. The 
liussian Empire is made up of a vast number of different races which 
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generally profess different religious faiths, and among all these by far 
the most fruitful is the Jewish element, the members of which are 
increasing in the cities and towns of southern Russia four times more 
rapidly than their Christian fellow-subjects, and would, within a 
measurable distance of time, absorb all the others were it not for the 
continual immigration of Christians from rural districts. On the 
other hand, the Russians are working hard and successfully at the 
assimilation of every heterogeneous element in the country, ethnical 
and religious, and the means at their disposal are so numerous and 
efficient that religions and races are being steadily absorbed. The 
law of mixed marriages brings thousands and thousands of children 
who, but for its operation, would have been Roman Catholics, 
Iutherans, or Armenians, into the Orthodox fold. The Armenians 
are dying out in consequence, and continue to subsist only in the 
largest of their colonies, which have a strong tendency, however, to 
split up into a number of smaller ones, that will eventually disappear 
from the operation of the same causes. Roman Catholics and 
l,utherans are likewise gradually, if more slowly, dying out. Of all 
races and religions the toughest and best equipped for the arduous 
struggle for existence are the Jews, whose net annual increase in 
towns and cities amounts to 71:4 souls, as compared with that of all 
Christian denominations, which is only 17 souls. Furthermore, they 
entirely escape the decimating action of the Mixed Marriage Law, 
and lose through spontaneous conversions to Orthodoxy only 800 
souls a year, as against 25,637 Roman Catholics, whereas their 
annual increase amounts to 80,000 souls. 

The general impression produced by these statistics is that the 
ltussian people is not merely increasing in numbers, but is rapidly 
being kneaded into a compact homogeneous mass, speaking one and 
the same language, worshipping according to the same rites, and 
pursuing, more or less, the same political ideals. The comfortable old 
tiction formerly universally credited in Europe, and still cherished by 
a very few backward British politicians, that one of the immediate 
results of a shock of war upon Russia would be to split up the huge 
northern colossus into a number of ethnical and _ irreconcilable 
fragments, is once for all exploded. 

E. J. Dion. 











RUSSIA AND HER PATIENTS. 


We have heard so much of the “ European Concert,’’ why not, for a 
change, call it the “ European Hospital”? The term would bea 
novelty, besides being more appropriate ; for there is certainly more 
sickness in the hospital than there has been harmony in the concert. 

A hospital, indeed, it is which confronts us. With the Sick 
Gentleman at Constantinople we have been long familiar, but it now 
seems that we shall soon become on equally intimate terms with the 
Sick Lady at Vienna. Poor Greece, with a bandaged head, needs 
watchful and affectionate nursing. 

France, “‘ La belle France,” after a prolonged period of convales- 
cence, has at last recovered sufficiently to “ go for a change of air” 
to the banks of the Neva. But she is wise in clinging to the arm of 
her physician, because, though now in the convalescent ward, she has 
not entirely emancipated herself from the necessity of hospital 
regulations. 

In the time of Nicholas I., our Tzar used to be described as the 
Chief Justice of Europe. Alexander IIT. won for himself the noble 
title of ‘ Peace-keeper of Europe.” But now-a-days, if we are to 
adjust titles to realities, Russia could not be better ranked than as 
“ Head Physician of the European Hospital.” 

Quite seriously, that is our ré/e, and we shall adhere to it. 

What furious denunciations have been levelled against us because, 
in dealing with the refractory patient in the Eastern ward, we have 
refused, and still refuse, to substitute the ré/e of executioner for that 
of physician! We have even deprecated surgical operations, preferring 
palliatives and sedatives to amputations. 

For my own part, I could have wished, more than once, that the 
physician had given place to the surgeon. But, of course, I reluct- 
antly have to admit that operations are dangerous, when the atmos- 
phere is poisoned with the gangrene of international jealousy. 

The Sick Gentleman now recognises that Russia is anxious rather 
to prolong his morbid existence than to precipitate the scramble for 
his inheritance. A Lord Chief Justice, no doubt, is much less of a 
persona grata to the Sultan than a Head Physician. 

Our position in regard to the Sick Gentleman is beginning to be 
understood. Our relations tothe Sick Lady are not even recognised. 
But they dominate the situation. Ladies, they say, are much more 
devoted to their medical men than are patients of the other sex. It 
is, therefore, only natural that the Sick Lady should cling to us with 
quite an embarrassing devotion. 
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Judging from present appearances, she threatens to depose the 
Sick Gentleman from the position he has held so long of being the 
most troublesome patient in the hospital. 

With regard to France, Russia has been the same “ friend in need ” 
as a physician, with his tonics and his confident assurances, is to the 
patient just emerging from a tedious convalescence. Encourage- 
ment to take the health-giving promenade has not been wanting, 
and there is no one in the hospital—least of all in the French ward 
—who does not admit that the Russian treatment has been a marvellous 
restorative to the patient’s confidence and content. 

On the whole, then, I flatter my patriotic pride with the conviction 
that Russia, as the Head Physician of Europe, will be not less suc- 
cessful than she has been as its Peace Keeper—not that the latter ré/- 
has been given up. On the contrary, the responsibilities of the 
physician render more pressing the duty of keeping the peace. 


T.—Auvrocracy. 


In all Russia’s practice as Political Physician, perhaps her most 
correct diagnosis and successful treatment have been in protecting the 
principle of personal government. It is particularly in this century 
that Russia has been witness for the truth of Autocracy. She has 
been assiduous in her attendance upon all those who were aftlicted 
with the malady of Parliamentarism. And of all her patients these 
especially seem either so completely cured, or so thoroughly con- 
valescent, as no longer to stand in need of a physician. Moreover, 
the plague of Parliamentarism has now, under the Réntgen rays of 
political experience, been so clearly traced that any recurrence of its 
virulent outbreaks can be promptly dealt with. Even in England this is 
now very commonly admitted, and had indeed begun to be recognised 
some time ago, as, for instance, by Carlyle, Froude, and Sir Henry 
Maine, whose opinion is endorsed by not a few distinguished living 
historians. 

The rehabilitation of the monarchical principle is quite astonishing. 
The change of Western opinion on that subject is indeed almost 
incredible, even to those who have-watched it year by year. And it 
seems to me that what has brought this most prominently before the 
public attention has been the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. But what- 
ever the cause it is a veritable Revolution that has been accomplished. 

When I first began writing in the English papers it was assumed 
on all sides that civilisation had signed the death warrant of the 
antiquated system of monarchical government. There was, about 
that time, much public protest in England against the influence which 
the Queen exercised on Mr. Disraeli’s Russophobe policy. This was 
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regarded as intolerable, for English Constitutional Monarchy was 
claimed to be but a veiled Republic. I well remember that it néeded 
an effort to admit, in the midst of my Liberal friends, that we 
Russians were as staunch believers in Autocracy as we were thorough 
sceptics of the virtue of Parliamentarism, even for countries where that 
system was reputed to be a success. “ Mais, nous avons changé 
tout cela! ”’ 

Russian beliefs and Russian scepticism are now echoed in many 
parts of the world. In England, I am told, even by enthusiastic 
Radicals, that they have re-discovered the usefulness of a Monarchy. 
Jubilee historians gravely assert that Queen Victoria has been the 
mainspring of England’s action during all these sixty years. It was 
Her Majesty, we are told, who prevented war, in 1861, between 
Kngland and the United States, and in 1864 between England and 
Germany. If such were the case, the only wonder is that the re- 
discovery of the English Monarchy has been delayed until the year 
1897. 

It is quite extraordinary how fond some people are of the practic 
of “‘making believe.” We Russians cannot understand the com- 
plicated system of endless wheels within wheels, of checks and counter- 
checks, of monarchs who do not govern, of Parliaments that cannot 
legislate, and of all the chinoiseries of Constitutionalism. We do not 
wrap up ow” Monarch in layers of cotton-wool to re-discover him after 
sixty years. 

Really it seems as if the civilised West were coming to see that the 
ussian plan is the wisest. Formerly we used to hear, ‘The One- 
man Power is doomed. Down with the Autocrats! The only 
possible form of Government is by an Elective Assembly.” So every- 
body said twenty years ago. But who says so to-day?’ Look and 


» 
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see. It is a marvellous phenomenon, this subsidence of the dog- 
matic Republicanism of twenty years ago. The theory of Govern- 
ment by Elective Assembly is at a discount. Everywhere we find 
these assemblies discrediting the principles of Parliamentarism, en- 
dangering States by their corruption, imperilling Empires by their 
factions. And where are they doing good? Is it upon the Parlia- 
ment that sits at Westminster, or upon the Queen who reigns at 
Windsor, that the average Englishman reflects with pride’ Can 
any one with open eyes doubt that, whilst Parliament has sunk. 
the Crown has risen in popular estimation? And not only ‘n 
England. 

Nicholas I., the Quixote of Absolute Monarchy, made the main- 
tenance of the Monarchical principle one of the chief objects oi 
Russian foreign policy. No monarch was ever more of an idealist in 
his devotion to great principles, and there is no more imposing 
figure in the history of this century than the noble-minded Tvar. 
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whom the Western Powers warred to an untimely grave. Yet 
his zeal for Autocracy was not unreasonably exaggerated. At the 
famous conferences with the Sovereigns of Prussia and Austria, 
at Kalisch and Toplitz, in 1835, it was expressly declared’ that there 
was to be no incessant intervention in the affairs of other nations— 
“not even with those of France if she, without injury to foreign 
nations, wishes to establish a Republic.” 

Our chivalrous defence of tie existing order and of the Monarchical 
principle did not extend to conspiracy against the liberties of nations. 
Nicholas I, no doubt fervently believed in his sacred mission to 
defend the Monarchical principle whenever that was in danger, and 
which in his time seemed everywhere to be threatened with destruc- 
tion. His great grandson 





Emperor Nicholas [1.—no longer deems it 
necessary to lay stress upon that mission. Not because we have lost 
faith in Autocracy. We believe in it more than ever now that we 
see the principle of personal centralised power re-emerging from its 
long eclipse. But it is unnecessary to force an open door. The 
principle of Monarchy no longer needs a defender. The political 
knight-errant of the twentieth century is more likely to find Parlia- 
mentarism a fitting object for his compassionate protection. 

Do you think that this is an exaggerated view? Well, look 
around. ‘There is only one great republic in Europe. France, which 
in the time of the first Nicholas was the certre of revolutionary 
unrest, menacing established order, is now the staunchest ally of 
Nicholas II. What has Parliamentarism done for France? Her 
present strongest element of stability, of continuity, of prestige, is 
supplied by her alliance with Russian Autocracy. 

Then cross the Vosges; go to Berlin. Who is master in the 
German Empire? There are Deputies in the Reichstag as there are 
sheep in the fold, but the shepherd is the Kaiser. Sometimes the 
sheep object to be shorn, or prefer to bolt along wrong roads, or refuse 
to be driven through the open gate. But it is the shepherd who leads, 
drives, and guards the flock. In spirit, the Kaiser is more imperious 
than the Tzar. Ilis Ministers are but his pens. ‘ L’Etat c’est moi! ” 

Indeed, the monarchical revival in the Fatherland has latterly been 
proceeding to extremes, and has this week culminated in Prince 
Henry’s apotheosis of his Imperial brother, with such surprising 
extravagancies as those of his “ crown of thorns” and “ the gospel of 
his hallowed person.” We believe in Autocracy, it is true, but, for- 
tunately, we have never mistaken the Tzar for the Almighty ! 

Look at Austria! A Parliament is wrecking’ the Dual Kingdom. 
Who saves it from falling to pieces? The Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Without him, what is Austria-Hungary ’ Nothing. 

In Scandinavia it is the same: Norway and Sweden are kep‘ 
together only by the personal influence and prestige of the King. 
M2 
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At the other end of Europe even a child on the throne is more 
potent for the preservation of national unity than the influence of 
orators like Castelar, or statesmen like Sagasta. 

Look, also, on Holland. Everybody has heard of the young 
{Queen Wilhelmina, and of her great sorrow at not being allowed to 
ride a bicycle; but as to her Cabinet Ministers—they come and go, 
go and come; yet are there ten Englishmen in London who know 
the names of those distinguished gentlemen ? 

Perhaps the most remarkable examples of the rehabilitation of 
personal authority are supplied from the extremes of Eastern Europe 
and Northern America. The Hellenic kingdom is a Constitutional 
State. All the Greeks are politicians. The poor monarch is carefully 
denuded of personal authority, and his Parliament is all powerful. 
At Constantinople there is another system of Government : hateful, 
barbarous, Mahomedan, but based on the principle of personal 
authority. It is the monarchical system in its extreme and most 
repulsive shape. What we have seen this year has been the triumph 
of that detestable despot over the diplomacy of Europe, and over 
constitutionally-governed Greece. 

Thanks to the influence of two Christian Autocrats, the Sultan was 
compelled to halt in his victorious march. But alike in diplomacy 
and in the field the One-Man Power has triumphed. 

I have been reading Mr. Stead’s Despairing Democracy, and I was 
startled to see how the principle of personal authority is gaining 
ground even in the American Republic. I do not understand 
American politics, but I was much impressed by what a leading 
English statesman said to a friend of mine the other day. “ Since 
Napoleon left Elba to resume the sovereignty of France, what parallel 
is there in History to the case of Mr. Croker, who, after sojourning in 
England for three years, returns and resumes in a moment the 
mastery of New York?” So that even New York and the Americans 
are evolving a kind of Autocracy. 

Some years ago I ventured to write: ‘As believers in progress and 
in freedom we think that more progress and liberty is possible in 
Russia at the present time, by placing supreme power in the hands 
of an enlightened Autocrat, than by vesting it in an assembly which 
must be either elected by a minority of the people, or by a majority 
who can hardly read or write.” 

In New York the majority can read and write, but the results of 
Universal Suffrage seem to have brought the best Americans very 
such to the same conclusion. 

The work of the Physician is indeed accomplished. 

The cure is complete! 
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IT.—Avstria. 


Austria—* The Sick Lady of Europe ’’—has long been one of the 
most difficult of all our patients. The fever which now convulses her 
limbs is but the return of an old malady. Although the symptoms 
are different, and we may have to vary the treatment, the Sick Lady 
will not change her Physician. It is with States as it is with human 
beings. When they are well they ridicule their doctor, but when 
seriously laid up they fly to him for aid. The best evidence that 
Austria realises her danger is her rapprochement to St. Petersburg. 
The Empire-Kingdom, when feeling well, carried on more or less 
pronounced flirtations with Germany and Italy. But once let storm- 
clouds gather on the horizon, and Austria rushes in haste to consult 
her Russian mentor. She is an old patient of ours, a very old 
patient, and the fact that she has been so long on our hands enables 
us to look calmly upon her present alarming symptoms. It is only 
the new practitioner, called in to a first case, who imagines that a bad 
fainting fit is an inevitable precursor of dissolution. We know 
better. Austria has had attacks of this kind before. But we have 
pulled her through, and thus the Sick Lady expects us to do so again. 

When our Emperor Nicholas I. paid his visit to the British Court, 
the Queen wrote to King Leopold: ‘ He asked for nothing whatever 
—he merely expressed his great anxiety to be on the best terms with 
us, but not to the exclusion of others; only let things remain as they 
are. He is very much alarmed about the East and about Austria.” 
And then Her Majesty described our Emperor’s fear about his 
patient so frankly that the historian substitutes a row of asterisks for 
her words. It would be interesting to know what was that suppressed 
passage. Probably it repeated the Emperor’s forebodings, expressed 
with his usual frankness, as to the fate of Austria. 

But that was fifty years ago. We cannot keep on fearing for half 
a century without coming to some definite conclusion. The Austrian 
patient may be suffering from an incurable malady, but, at all events, 
the Sick Lady has a better chance of life than the Sick Gentleman. 
This, however, depends upon us. We have saved her before—perhaps 
even to our disadvantage ; and if Austria “ astonished the world by 
her ingratitude ”’ in 1854, let us hope that that may have been partly 
due to the impossibility of adequately expressing her acknowledge- 
ments. ‘God be thanked,” piously exclaimed an Austrian states- 
man in 1846, whose remark is preserved to us by Baron Stockmar— 
“ God be thanked that Russia influences us now more than formerly, 
for without Russia there would be no longer an Austrian State.” 
Count Goluchowsky may soon be singing a similar “ Te Dewn,” for 
Russia once more “ exercises her influence more than formerly,’ and 
in that fact lies the present hope of Austrian salvation. 
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Our enemies say that we cherish hostile designs against the Sick 
Lady, and they recall the famous saying, that Russia’s road to 
Constantinople lies through Vienna. 

‘Russia has no wish to take any road whatever to Constantinople, 
but if she did, it does not necessarily follow that the Vienna gate 
would have to be forced by war. Did not the Emperor Nicholas 
review the Austrian army at Vienna, hailed as the saviour of Austria 
by the Sovereign whose throne he had re-established’ Vienna may 
be the gate of Constantinople, but Austria may prove as friendly a 
door-keeper as the Sultan is of the Straits. 

The condition of Austria has long been the subject of anxious 
attention. Who can ever forget Prince Gortchakoff’s witty saying, 
«Austria is not a nation; she is not even a State; she is only a 
Government.”” Hegel said much the same in akinder way: “ Austria 
is not a nation—it is only an empire.’ Lord Palmerston described 
it,as an empire existing only on sufferance. Writing in September, 
1849, the British Minister declared that ‘‘the Austrian Emperor 
holds Hungary and Galicia just as long as—but no longer than— 
Russia chooses to allow him. The first quarrel with Russia will 
detach those countries from the Austrian Crown. He holds his 
German provinces by a tenure dependent in a great degree upon 
feelings and opinions which it will be very difficult for him and his 
Ministers either to combine with or stand out against.” ' 

The recent scenes in the Reichsrath and the fate of Count Badeni, 
show how sound was [ord Palmerston’s judgment. He was wrong 
of course—always wrong—in his views about Russia, but he was 
singularly right in his estimate of the difficulties with the Austro- 
Slavonic provinces. 

The Austrian Germans have practically paralysed the Reichsrath. 
They have so long been the dominant power that they resent limita- 
tion, just as do Orangemen in Ireland. They fail to recognise that 
other populations (even though Slavs and in a majority) have a 
right to equal libertics and equal laws. It is nearly twenty years 
ago that the establishment of a Czech University at Prague “ brought 
to a close,” according to an indignant German, “ the German period 
of the history of Austria.” There is indeed no Austrian language— 
except a nasal slang in Vienna which even Germans understand with 
difficulty. There is no Austrian literature, no Austrian Church. 
There are Italians, there are Jews, who serve the House of Hapsburg, 
but there are no actual Austrians. 

Still, there might have been an Austrian period, as Count Taafe 
defined it when he said: “‘ Austria should be neither a Slavonic, nor a 
German State, but a centre of action between different nationalities, 


(1) Life of Lord Palmerston. By E. Ashley. Vol. i., p. 141. 
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all equal in law, and all accepting no other limit for th» exercise 
of their rights than is dictated by the necessities of the common- 
wealth.” Excellent indeed, but is it not evident that the centre of 
action, if not a Slavonic centre, must be—not the Reichsrath Babel 
but—Francis Joseph ? 

I am not the physician who sits by the Sick Lady’s couch. Lam 
only an interested observer of the skill of the doctors, and of the 
obstinacy of the patient. But I venture to repeat, what I have 
frequently said before, that although in Parliamentarism equitably 
upplied the aseendency of the Slay is secured in Austria-Hungary, I see 
no hope for her salvation by Parlianients. - Neither does anyone else. 
Her only hope is Francis Joseph. And after Francis Joseph—who 
knows? “ Aprés lui le déluge.”’ 

But even an inadequate Cesar may be a better centre for the 
Austrian State than a Reichsrath, in which the German minority is 
in revolt against the rule of the majority. I do not worship nor 
trust majorities. But then I am not a Parliamentarian. To vow 
allegiance to Parliamentary Government, and then to obstruct the 
Parliamentary machine, se that it breaks down altogether,seems to me 
somewhat absurd. 

Poor Francis Joseph! His task is hard enough; but how much 
harder will be that of his successors. Leaning upon the arm of his 
Russian physician, the Austrian Slav may expect from him something 
approaching to justice. From a Reichsrath, dominated by Obstruc- 
tives, where Pandemonium reigns, surely there can be no hope 
at all! 

The advantage of a Monarchy is that the position carries so much 
prestige that a third-rate man on a throne can do what the ablest man 
in a crowd would fail to accomplish. Of this Austria has many 
examples. When the Emperor Nicholas I. met the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor of Austria at Téplitz, in 1836, Ferdinand was little 
better than an imbecile. 

Baron Stockmar wrote: “The state of the Emperor of Austria’s 
health became very generally known through the Téplitz festivities. 
Metternich gave his coat a little pull whenever it was necessary for 
him to walk, to stand, and to shake and nod his head.”’ Yet so great 
is the prestige of kingship, that even poor Ferdinand—thus reduced 
to a mere wire-pulled puppet—sufticed to keep things going till the 
revolution of 1848. 

Francis Joseph is no genius. He is an honest, kind man, broken 
in spirit, and harrassed by domestic tragedies. But he suffices to 
counteract the mischiefs of the Reichsrath. 

The Russian Physician is essentially conservative. Only in the 
last extremity does he resort to radical operations. He countenances 
no Revolutions. 
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Now that the Germans have killed the Reichsrath, might not 
Francis Joseph take its place The provincial Diets would still exist. 
They might elect amongst themselves consultative delegates, but 
the Emperor’s will, and not the vote of the paralytic Reichsrath 
would be supreme. What spectacle more encouraging for the close 
of the nineteenth century than if Austria, distracted by Parliamen- 
tarism, were to find a new strength and security by reverting to the 
principle of Central Autocracy and local self-government ? 


TI.—Tuer Ovp Carnonics. 


So far as Russia is concerned there is, at this moment, a new 
craving for a reunion of Christendom, for which our Church has 
never ceased praying daily. The Greek Orthodox Church has mis- 
sionaries in almost every land. In the Far East, in Japan, and on 
the western coast of the Western World, you will find a Russian 
episcopate. We are not active proselytisers, but we are, nevertheless, 
spreading “ par la force des choses’’ through the world. 

It is also not without significance, that the Russian Episcopate has 
this year sent fraternal envoys to this country. The Archbishop of 
Finland’s visit to England, during the Jubilee, was only areturn visit 
to that of the Bishop of London, during the coronation, to Moscow. 
Still such exchanges of personal courtesies does sometimes a great deal 
of good, and serves many important causes. 

In the settlement of the affairs, alike of the “ Sick Man ” and the 
“Sick Woman,” religion, and the Orthodox religion, plays a very 
prominent part. It is religious differences which have inflamed 
international feelings more than once. 

I was interested and amused the other day to learn from an English 
friend, that he quite understood our position against Austria, 
“because” he said, naively—‘“I inherited the same feelings from 
Cromwell.” I was mystified, not knowing what Cromwell had to do 
with Austria. Upon this my interlocutor handed me an extract from 
one of the Cromwell speeches, which explained his meaning. It only 
needs the alteration of the word “ Protestants” to ‘“‘ Non-Romanists ” 
to apply to the present day :— 


Look how the Houses of Austria, on both sides of Christendom, ure armed and 
prepared to destroy the whole Protestantinterests. Is not the King of Hungary 
the son of a father whose principles, interest, and personal conscience guided him 
to exile all the Protestants out of his own patrimonial country—out of Bohemia— 
with the sword ; out of Moravia and Silesia? and it is the daily complaint which 
comes over to us, that the Protestants are tossed out of Poland into the Empire, 
and out thence, whither they can fly to get their bread. But it may be said this 
is a great way off, in the extremest parts of the world ; what is that tous? If it 
be nothing to you, let it be nothing to you. I have told you it is somewhat to 
you. It concerns all your religions, and all the good interests of England.” 
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This is what all Russians feel when they hear of the way in which 
the Magyars are persecuting the Greek-Orthodox believers who do not 
conform to Rome, and who cling to their nationality. Rome has 
often been the serious cause of our troubles. Ah, if only Francis 
Joseph had had the faith and the courage of a Dollinger, or a 
Gladstone, when the decree of Infallibility was forged in Rome, the 
reunion of a large body of Christians would have been at present 
already an accomplished fact, and the chief cause of the ill-feeling 
between Austria and Russia, would have disappeared. 

I hope I may be allowed to repeat what I wrote in my book, 
“ Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause.” 


“Take away that systematic persecution of the Slavonic countries, and that vast 
congregation of races which make up Austria and Hungary, and there will exist 
no more unfriendly feeling in any Slav, be he Russian or Bosniak, be he Eastern 
Churchman or any other churchman you like. That hatred of the Austrian 
officials towards a race who were supposed to remain always ‘ignored and 
oppressed’ was a crime and a mistake. Now, since there seems to be a slight 
hope of improvement, a slight attempt to do justice to the Slavs, there may also 
spring up a friendliness between the Russian nation and the ‘ piebald conglomer- 
ation.’ ”’ 


The persecution of the Orthodox Slavs still goes on in Galicia, 
but the poor Ruthenians find no help from their Emperor. Possibly, 
the crisis in Vienna and the revolt of the Germans may lead to a 
more reasonable policy. This is certainly to be desired in the interest 
of Religion and Peace. 

But who knows what may happen when from Chicago, of all places 
in the world, comes the glad news that 30,000 Poles and Czechs have 
forsaken the errors and abjured the schismatic despotism of Rome ? 
A few weeks ago they applied for a bishop who will govern and guide 
them in the true faith. If 30,000 Poles and Czechs in Chicago have 
opened their eyes to the sinister significance of the Roman innova- 
tions and have enrolled themselves among the Old Catholics, why may 
not a similar movement spread in Poland, Bohemia, and Galicia ? 
The influence of America on Europe is not diminishing but rather 
increasing. The 30,000 of Chicago may soon become 300,000, 
perhaps many more! And who can estimate the influence of a great 
Old Catholic movement across the Atlantic ? 

On the 21st of last November the Rev. Mr. Kozlofsky was 
solemnly consecrated as bishop, at the Old Catholic church in Berne. 

The ceremony was performed by Bishop Herzog, assisted by the 
Archbishop of Utrecht and the Bishop of Bonn (Dr. Weber). The 
American Plenipotentiary Minister duly attested the act of con- 
secration. 

The new year will find Bishop Kozlofsky in his new diocese. 

Who knows but that, in this growth of Old Catholicism, there may 
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be also found the open door to the reconciliation of Russia and 
Poland? On this subject, however, I prefer to quote a letter which 
my brother, General Alexander Kiréeff, addressed to the MNovoye 
Vrémia, after making, at Wiesbaden, the personal acquaintance of 
the Rey. Father Kozlofsky, with whose earnestly religious views he 
was greatly struck. My brother is deeply convinced that the best 
basis for understanding between Russia and Poland is Old Catholicism. 
He Says -— 

“ There can be no doubt that the principal reason of the Russo-Polish discord, 
the difference in religion, may be traced to the enmity of Jesuitical Romish Cath- 
olicism towards Russia. Without this influence we should long ago have found 
some modus virendi. Are we not of the same stock, Slavs? The main reason o! 
our differences, the chief hindrance to our friendship, is not racial but religious. 
Our chief enemy and the evil genius of Poland is fanatical Rome! Who prevented 
Vladislav IV. from uniting Russia and Poland! Rome and the Jesuits! Who 
were the cause of the withdrawal by Jan Kasimir of the favours conceded to the 
orthodox by his brother?! Those same Jesuits! Without the action taken by 
the Jesuits, the revolutionary movement of 1862-63 would never have reached 
such proportions. All this is very clear to those who have been trusted with the 
details cf the matter.” 


In what way is a reconciliation now possible ¥ 

The way is Old-Catholicism, that is to say, a wiping out of Popish 
infallibility and the influence of the Jesuits, thus purifying Catho- 
licism, or, in other words, the same orthodoxy which prevailed before 
the parting of the churches in the West, and which was one with us 
in dogma, in spite of the difference of ritual and theological views. 

My brother believes that the re-establishment of this Orthodoxy of 
the West in the Slavonie world is quite possible. 

The Slav is, in general, not a fanatic (moreover, he seldom 
believes in the infallibility of the Pope) ; the Poles, however, are an 
exception, but their fanaticism has a background of politics. The 
most cultivated among the Slavs——the Czechs—remember Huss and 
Jérome of Prague, and hold the remembrance in high veneration. 

Time will show whether my brother was too sanguine or not in his 
hopes. But why should the Pope be allowed to sever those whom 
Providence has united ?? 


LV.—Tue Sick GentLeMAN. 


I regret as much as any one that more drastic methods were not 
employed at Constantinople. But to amputate limbs, a toe at a 
time, hardly seems to me in accordance with the methods of rational 
surgery. 

Nevertheless, Russia has sueceeded in inducing all Europe to adopt 

1) To those who take any interest in the great Old Catholic movement I strongly 


recommend the Revue Internationale Théologique, edited with great talent and learning 
by Professor E. Michaud, at Berne, Switzerland. 17, Rue d’Erlach.)—O. K. 
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—in theory, at least—the policy of intervention. It is Germany, 
not Russia, who is the advocate of action ; and the difficulties which 
Germany makes on the one hand, and that wretched black sheep, 
Turkey, on the other, in choosing a Governor for Crete, explains our 
refusal to act in Armenia without a definite and explicit mandate, 
which, as a matter of fact, was never forthcoming. 

If the Sick Gentleman still shows some strength, that is only due 
to the deplorable weakness of the *‘ Powers.” It is amusing to find 
that, whilst unceasingly urging the necessity of speed, their highest 
rate of actual progression .has, according to Lord Salisbury, not 
surpassed that of a steam roller. 

As to Lord Salisbury’s own action, however, although it was 
natural for Russians to complain of this in the past, yet to-day 
it seems entitled to more respectful recognition. Nothing, of course, 
can wipe out the past; Cyprus is still in his pocket. But in all 
the negotiations of the last year, Lord Salisbury has steadily pro- 
moted the cause of the Christian East. He even came to a practical 
plan. He says: “I should propose as a practical measure for at 
once bringing to an issue the question of the appointment of a 
Governor for Crete, that the six Powers should determine by their 
votes to which of their number they will entrust the selection of that 
officer, and that the decision of the majority should prevail.” 

It seems that, unfortunately, his proposal was—not rejected, but— 
put on one side, and the six Powers must still be as unanimous as 
British jurymen, before they can step in any direction. This will not 
last. If it is persisted in, it will destroy the precious Concert, 
the danger of this can be easily traced in the last Cretan Blue 
Book. Wussia, better than any other power, can vealise the mischief 
that comes from insistence upon absolute unanimity. What is it but 
the old “ Liberum Veto ” that has wrecked the Polish kingdom ? 

That will be the fate of Europe also, if the change is not made 
which Lord Salisbury suggested, with a foresight which does credit 
to his judgment. Besides, decisions by unanimity are only prac- 
cable when, as with a British jury, they can be enforced by starvation, 
or, as Count von Moltke has reminded us was once the case in Poland, 
where unanimity was secured by stabbing the dissidents. 

Alas! neither method of securing unanimity is available in the 
case of the European Concert. 


Makine THE Buinp to Ser. 


The crowning triumph of the Russian physician is in making the 
blind to see. As an oculist, his success has been so remarkable, that 
there is no need for me to do more than briefly allude to it. 

l‘or nearly a whole generation, the real Russia seems to have been 
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invisible to the eyes of the European public. Now we have taught 
Europe to see. We have removed the scales from her eyes. Kurope 
now not only perceives Russia, but has to admit also, that Russia is 
the greatest and most powerful State in Europe and Asia. 

There is no need any longer for me, or any other Russian, to dwell 
upon our resources—both moral and material. Suffice it for me to 
quote a passage from a remarkable letter of the Westminster 


Gazette :— 


“The Ruasian,’’ says its correspondent, “with the whole twentieth century 
before him, as I believe he has, has to work out his plans without a break, 
he may well afford to let the trivial questions which disturb others pass him 
by and give no thought. He has not yet made a god of commerce or ot 
comfort. Increase of trade or fresh markets are not what he desiderates. 
His mission is mightier and grander than the selling of calico or Brummagem 
ware. It isthe mission which Virgil, in verse that survived Rome’s empire, 
spoke of as Rome’s destiny ; and as long as Rome stood true to that high 
calling, her empire which raised the humble was also able debellare superbos. Such 
an imperialism is very different from what we in the modern West have seen. It 
is an organic unity moving with giant tread over continents and bringing the 
stubbornest races and regions into order and productiveness. One hundred and 
thirty millions of human beings are now gathered under the banner of the Tzar. 
The marks of subjection are disappearing, or have already <isippeared, in all 
parts east of the Dneiper. The work in Asia is triumphantly fruittul.” 


I want no better testimony ! 


O. K. 
(OLGA NOVIKOFF.) 
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